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PREFACE. 

This volume contains a narrative of all the 
incidents in the last day of our Lord's suffering 
life ; following him from the arrest in the garden 
to the burial in Joseph's sepulchre. It is made 
up of lectures written in the course of ordinary 
preparation for the pulpit. By means of the 
best critical helps, the writer was, in the first 
instance, at pains to read aright arid harmonize 
the accounts given by the different- Evangelists. 
Out of them he has endeavoured to construct 
a continuous and expanded narrative, intended 
to bring out, as vividly as possible, not only 
the sequence of the incidents, but the characters, 
motives, and feelings of the different actors and 
spectators in the events described. He has re- 
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frained from all critical or doctrinal discussions 
as alien from the object he had in view ; nor has 
he thought it necessary to burden the follow- 
ing pages with references to all the authori- 
ties consulted. The English reader will find 
in the writings of Alford, Stier, or Ellicott, the 
warrant for most of those readings of the original 
and inspired records upon which the following 
narrative is based. 



Edinburgh, May 3, 1862. 
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THE BETRAYAL AND THE BETRAYER. 1 



" The night on which he was betrayed " — that 
long, sleepless, checkered, troubled night — the 
last night of our Lord's suffering life — that one 
and only night in winch we can follow him 
throughout, and trace his footsteps from hour to 
hour, — through what strange vicissitudes of scene 
and incident, of thought and feeling, did our 
Saviour on that night pass ! The meeting in the 
upper chamber, the washing of the disciples' feet, 
the keeping of the Hebrew passover ; the cloud 
that gathered round his brow, the sad warnings 
to Peter, and the terrible ones to Judas ; the 
institution of his own Supper, the tender conso- 
latory discourse, the sublime intercessory prayer ; 
the garden ; its brief and broken prayers, its 

1 Matthew xxvi. 47-56 ; Mark xiv. 43-50 ; Luke xxii. 47-53 ; 
John xviii. 2-11. 
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deep and awful agony ; the approach of the High- 
Priest's band, the arrest, the desertion by all, the 
denials by one ; the private examination before 
Annas, the public arraignment before the San- 
hedrim ; the silence as to all minor charges, the 
great confession, the final and formal condem- 
nation to death ; — all these between the time 
that the sun of that Thursday evening set, and 
the sun of Friday morning rose upon Jerusalem. 
We are all, perhaps, more familiar with the inci- 
dents of the first half of that night, than with those 
of the second. Of its manifold sorrows, the agony 
in the garden formed the fitting climax. Both out- 
wardly and inwardly, it was to the great Sufferer 
its hour of darkest, deepest midnight. Let us join 
him now as he rises from his last struggle in 
Gethsemane, and follow till we see him laid in 
Joseph's sepulchre. 

The sore amazement is past. Some voice has 
said to the troubled waters of that most troubled 
spirit, Peace, be still ! Instead of the stir and 
tumult of the soul, there is a calm and dignified 
composure, which never once forsakes him, till 
once again the same strange internal trouble 
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comes upon him on the cross. " Kise," says Jesus, 
as for the third and last time he bends over the 
slumbering disciples in the garden, " Eise, let 
us be going. Lo, he that betray eth is at hand !" 
Wakeful as he has been whilst the others were 
sleeping, has he heard the noise of approaching 
footsteps ? has he seen the shadows of advancing 
forms, the flickering light of torch and lantern 
glimmering through the olive leaves? It was 
not necessary that eye or ear should give him 
notice of the approach. He knew all that the 
betrayer meditated when, a few hours before, he 
had said to him, " That thou doest, do quickly." 
He had seen and known, as though he had been 
present, the quick resort of Judas to those with 
whom he had so recently made his unhallowed 
bargain ; his telling them that the hour had come 
for carrying the projected arrangement into exe- 
cution ; that he was quite sure that Jesus, as his 
custom all that week had been, would go out to 
Gethsemane so soon as the meeting in the upper 
chamber had broken up, and that there they could 
easily and surely, without any fear of popular 
disturbance, lay hold of him. The proposal was 
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hailed and adopted with eager haste, for there 
was no time to be lost, — they had but a single 
day for action left. The band for seizing him was 
instantly assembled — "a great multitude," quite 
needlessly numerous, even though resistance had 
been contemplated by the eleven ; a band curi- 
ously composed, — some Eoman soldiers in it from 
the garrison of Fort Antonia, excited as sum- 
moned to take part in a midnight enterprise of 
some difficulty and danger ; the captain of the 
Temple guard, accompanied by some subordi- 
nates, private servants of Annas and Caiaphas, 
the High Priests, with some members even of the 
Sanhedrim among them ;* a band curiously ac- 
coutred, — with staves as well as swords, with lan- 
terns and torches, that, clear though the night 
was — the moon being at the full, 2 they might hunt 
their victim out through all the shady retreats of 
the olive gardens, and prevent the possibility of 
escape. Stealthily they cross the Kedron, with 
Judas at their head, and come to the very place 

1 See Luke xxii. 52. 

2 We know it was so from the day of the mouth on which the 
Passover was celebrated. 



* 
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where all this while Jesus has been enduring his 
great agony. Yes ; this is the place where Judas 
tells them they will be so sure to find him. Now, 
then, is the time for the lanterns and the torches 
to be used. They are saved the search. Step- 
ping out suddenly into the clear moonlight, 
Jesus himself stands before them, and calmly 
says, " Whom seek ye ?" There are many in that 
band who know him well enough, but there is 
not one of them who has courage to answer — 
" Thee." A creeping awe is already on their spirits. 
They leave it to others, to those who know him 
but by name, to say, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus 
says to them, I am he; and as soon as he has 
said it, they go backward, and fall every one to 
the ground. Has some strange sight met their 
eye, has Jesus been momentarily transfigured as on 
the Mount, have some stray beams from the con- 
cealed glory burst forth upon them, or is it some 
inward terror shot by a hand invisible through 
their hearts? Whatever the spell be that has 
stripped them of all strength, and driven them 
backwards to the ground, it lasts but for a brief 
season. He who suddenly laid it on as quickly 
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lifts it off. But, for that short time, what a pic- 
ture did the scene present ! Jesus standing there, 
bathed in the quiet moonlight, calmly waiting till 
the prostrate men rise up again ; or turning, per- 
haps, a pensive look upon his disciples cower- 
ing there under the shade of the olive-trees, and 
gazing out with wonder at the sight of that whole 
band lying flat there upon the ground. For a 
moment or two, how still it is ! you could have 
heard the drop of an olive-leaf had it fallen. But 
now the spell is over, and they rise. The Roman 
soldier starts to his feet again, as more than half 
ashamed, not knowing what should have so 
frightened him. The others gather up their scat- 
tered strength, and wonder at finding it all there. 
Again, the quiet question from the lips of Jesus, 
Whom seek ye ? They say to him, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Jesus answers, " I have told you 
that I am he. If therefore ye seek me, let these 
go their way : that the saying might be fulfilled 
which he spake, Of them which thou hast given 
me I have lost none." 

Absolutely and perfectly spontaneous, then, on 
the part of our Divine Redeemer, was the deli- 
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vering of himself up into the hands of his enemies. 
He who by a word and look sent that rough hire- 
ling band reeling backwards to the ground, how 
easily could he have kept it transfixed there ; or 
how easily, though they had been standing all 
around him, could he have passed out through the 
midst of them, every eye so blinded that it could 
not see him, every arm so paralysed that it could 
not lift a finger to touch him. Judas knew how in 
such a manner he had previously escaped. He 
must have had some strong impression on his 
mind that it would not be so easy a thing to arrest, 
when he told the men, " Whomsoever I shall kiss 
that same is he ; take him, and hold him fast." 
Take him ; hold him ! it will only be if he pleases 
to be taken and to be held that they will have 
any power to do it. This perfect freedom from all 
outward compulsion, this entire voluntariness of 
the surrender of himself to suffering and death, 
enters as one needful element into that endur- 
ance in the bearing of which the great Atonement 
lay. And is not another element of that atoning 
endurance, that, namely, of its being borne for 
others — a burden taken upon him for their protec- 
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tion and relief, shadowed forth in this outward in- 
cident of the Kedeemer's life, " Take me," he said, 
" but let these go their way." It was to throw a 
protecting shield over the little flock behind him, 
that he put forth his great power over that mixed 
multitude before him, and made them feel how 
wholly they were within his grasp. It was to 
acquire for the time such a mastery over them 
that they would consent to let his disciples go. 
It was no part of their purpose beforehand to 
have done so. They proved this, when, the tem- 
porary impression over, they seized the young 
man by the way, whom curiosity had drawn out 
of the city, whom they took to be one of his 
disciples, and who with difficulty escaped out of 
their hands. 

" Take me, but let these go their way." John 
saw, in the freedom and safety of the disciples 
thus secured, a fulfilment of the Lord's own say- 
ing in the prayer of the Supper-chamber, " Them 
that thou gavest me I have kept, and none of 
them is lost." We cannot imagine that the be- 
loved disciple saw nothing beyond such protection 
from common earthly danger in the expression 
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which he quotes; but he did see, in the very- 
manner in which that kind of protection had been 
extended, a type or emblem of the liigher and 
spiritual deliverance that Christ has accomplished 
for his people by his deliverance unto death. 
Freedom for us, by his suffering himself to be 
bound ; safety for us, by the sacrifice of himself ; 
life for us, by the death which he endured : have 
we not much of the very soul and spirit of the 
atonement in those few words, " Take me, but let 
these go their way"? It is the spiritual David, 
the great good Shepherd, saying, " Let thine hand 
be laid upon me ; but as for these sheep, not, 
Lord my God, on them." 

Judas stood with those to whom Jesus said, 
Whom seek ye ? Along with them he reeled back 
and fell to the ground. Along with them he 
speedily regained his standing posture, and was a 
listener as the Lord said, I have told you that I 
am he ; inviting them to do with him as they 
wished. There is a pause, a hesitation ; for who 
will be the first to lay hand upon him ? * Judas 
will relieve them of any lingering fear they have 
to do so. He will show them how safe it is to 
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approach this Jesus. He had given, besides, the 
preconcerted signal, and though this stepping 
forth of Christ, these questions and answers, have 
done away with all need of that signal being 
given now, he will yet go through all that he had 
engaged to do ; or, perhaps, it was almost a me- 
chanical impulse that led him to go up to Jesus, 
and salute him with a kiss. He had fixed on 
this as the thing that he was to do toward accom- 
plishing the arrest. He had conned his part 
well beforehand, and braced himself up to go 
through with it, and now when the time for action 
comes, he stops not to reflect, but lets the mo- 
mentum of his predetermined purpose carry him 
heedlessly, heartlessly along. Jesus accepts that 
kiss. Would it have been wrong in him to have 
turned his face away from such a salutation ? If 
ever a righteous indignation might legitimately 
be felt, surely it was here. And if that burning 
sense of wrong had gone no further in its expres- 
sion than simply the not suffering such a kiss to 
come upon the cheek of the Holy One, would 
that Holy One have seemed to sink beneath the 
level of an unimpeachable propriety ? But it is 
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above this level that Jesus will now rise. He will 
give an example of gentleness, of forbearance, of 
longsuffering kindness without a parallel. Jesus 
accepts the betrayer's salutation. He does more. 
He says a word or two to this deluded man ; — 
" Friend, wherefore art thou come V* Is it pos- 
sible that thou canst imagine, after all that passed 
between us at the supper-table, that I am ignorant 
of thy purpose in this visit ? I know that purpose 
well ; thou knowest that I do ; if not, I will make 
a last attempt to make thee know and feel it 
now. Thought of, cared for, warned in so many 
ways, art thou really come to betray such a Mas- 
ter as I have ever been to thee? But though 
thou hadst made up thy mind to such a deed, how 
was it that thou didst choose such a cloak as this 
beneath which to conceal thy purpose ? the deed 
was bad enough itself without crowning it with 
the lie of the hypocrite, — " Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss ?" — the last complaint 
of wounded love, the last of the many and most 
touching appeals made to the conscience and 
heart of the betrayer; rebuke and remonstrance 
in the words, but surely the tone of them one 
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more of pity than of anger ; surely the wish of 
the speaker was to arrest the traitor, if it were not 
yet too late. Had Judas yielded even at that last 
moment ; with a broken and a contrite heart had 
he thrown himself at his Master's feet, to bathe 
with tears the feet of him whose cheek he had 
just polluted with his unhallowed kiss; looking 
up through those tears of penitence, had he sought 
mercy of the Lord, how freely would that mercy 
have been extended to him ! who can doubt that 
he would have been at once forgiven? But he 
did not, he would not yield ; and so on he went, 
till there was nothing left to him but the horror 
of that remorse which dug for him the grave of 
the suicide. 

We often wonder, as we read his story, how 
it was ever possible, that, in the face of so many, 
so explicit, so solemn, so affectionate appeals, this 
man should have so obstinately pursued his 
course. We would wonder, perhaps, the less, if 
we only reflected what a blinding, hardening 
power any one fixed idea, any one settled purpose, 
any one dominant passion, in the full flush and 
fervour of its ascendency, exerts upon the human 
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spirit ; how it blinds to consequences that are 
then staring us in the very face ; how it deadens 
to remonstrances to which, in other circumstances, 
we would at once have yielded; how it carries 
us over obstacles that at other times would at 
once have stopped us ; nay, more, and what per - 
haps is the most striking feature of the whole, 
how the very interferences, which otherwise we 
should have been grateful for, are resented ; how 
the very appeals intended and fitted to arrest, 
become as so many goads driving us on the 
more determinedly upon our path. So it was 
with Judas. And let us not think that we .have 
in him a monstrous specimen of almost super- 
human wickedness. We should be nearer the 
truth, I fancy, if we took him as an average spe- 
cimen of what the passion of avarice, or any like 
passion, once that it has got the lordship, may 
lead any man to be and do. For we have no 
reason to believe of Judas, that from the first 
he was an utterly abandoned reprobate. Our 
Lord we scarcely can believe would have ad- 
mitted such a man to the number of the twelve. 
Can it be believed of him that when he first joined 
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himself to Jesus, it was to make gain of that con- 
nexion ? There was but little prospect of worldly 
gain in the following of the Nazarene. Nor can 
we fairly attribute that obstinacy which Judas 
showed in the last great crisis of his life, to utter 
deadness of conscience, utter hardness of heart. 
The man who, when he saw his Master consent so 
patiently to be bound and carried before the San- 
hedrim, so soon as ever he heard the death-sen- 
tence against him given, without waiting even to 
see if it would be executed, rushed before the men 
by whom that sentence had been pronounced — 
the very men with whom he had made his unholy 
covenant, from whom he had got but an hour or 
two before the price of blood — in the bitterness 
of his heart exclaiming, " I have sinned, in that I 
have betrayed innocent blood;" — the man who 
took those thirty pieces of silver, which his itch- 
ing palm had so longed to clutch, but which now 
were burning like scorching lead the hand that 
grasped them, and flung them from him, ringing 
upon the temple floor, and hurried to a lonely 
field without the city walls and hanged himself, 
dying in all likelihood before his Master died,- - let 
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us not think of him that he was utterly heartless 
— that he had a conscience seared as with a hot 
iron. 

What, then, is the true explanation of his cha- 
racter and career? Let us assume that, when 
he first united himself to Christ, it was not 
intentionally of deliberate design to turn that 
connexion into a source of profit. He found, how- 
ever, as time ran on, that to some small extent it 
could be so employed. The little company that 
he had joined had chosen him to be their treasurer, 
to hold and to dispense the slender funds which 
they possessed. Those who are fond of money, 
as he was, are generally careful in the keeping, 
thrifty hi their use of it. Judas had those facul- 
ties in perfection, and they won for him that office 
of trust, to him so terribly dangerous. The temp- 
tation was greater than he could resist. He 
became a pilferer from that small bag. Little 
as it had to feed upon, the passion grew. It 
grew, for it had no higher principle, no better 
feeling, to control or conquer it It grew, till he 
began to picture to himself what untold wealth 
was in store for him when his Master should 
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throw off that reserve and disguise which he had 
so long and so studiously preserved, and take to 
himself his power and set up his kingdom — a 
kingdom which he, in common with all the 
apostles, believed was to be a visible and tem- 
poral one. It grew, till he became quite im- 
patient of the intolerable delay. At the supper 
in Bethany, it vexed him to see that spikenard 
box of ointment, which might have been sold for 
three hundred pence, wasted on what seemed to 
him an idle piece of premature and romantic 
homage. It vexed him still more to hear liis 
Master rebuke the irritation he had displayed, 
and speak now once again, as he had been doing 
so often lately, of his death and burial, as if the 
splendid vision of his kingdom was never to be 
realized. Could nothing be done to force his 
Master on to exercise his kingly power ? These 
Scribes and Pharisees, who hated so bitterly, de- 
sired nothing so much as to get him into their 
hands. If once he were so, would he not, in very 
self-defence, be obliged to put forth that power 
which Judas knew that he possessed ? At least, 
if that were done, things could not remain any 
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longer as they wera The Passover— this great 
gathering of the people — would soon go past, and 
he, Judas, and the rest, have to resume their weary 
journeyings on foot throughout Judea. Thus it 
was and then it was, that in all likelihood, the 
thought flashed into the mind of the betrayer to go 
and ask the chief priests what they would give him 
if he delivered Jesus into their hands. They offered 
him thirty pieces of silver, a very paltry bribe — 
the price in the old Hebrew code of a slave that 
was gored by an ox — less than £5 of our money ; 
— a bribe insufficient of itself, to have tempted 
even a grossly avaricious man, in the position 
in which Judas was, to betray his Master, know- 
ing or believing that it was unto death that 
he gave him up. Why, in a year or two Judas 
might have realized as much as that by petty 
pilferings from the apostolic bag. But this 
scheme of his would bring his Master to the test. 
It would expedite what to his covetous, ambitious 
heart and hopes had seemed to be that slow and 
meaningless course to a throne and kingdom 
which his Master had been pursuing. Not sus- 
pecting what the immediate and actual issue was 
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to be, he made his unholy compact with the High 
Trieste. He made it on the Wednesday of the 
Passion week. Xext evening he sat with Jesus 
at the supper- chamber. He found himself de- 
tected ; more than one terrible warning was 
sounded in his ears. Strange, you may think, 
that instead of stopping him in his course, they 
injected, perhaps for the first time, the thought 
that the thing he had engaged to do might be 
done that very night. The very words, " What 
thou doest do quickly," gave eagerness and firm- 
ness to his purpose ; for, after all, though Jesus 
seemed for the time so much displeased, — if this 
scheme of his but prospered, — when the kingdom 
was at last set up, would he not be ready to 
forgive the offence that had hastened its estab- 
lishment? 

Are we right in attributing such motives to 
Judas? Have we any grounds for interpreting 
in this way the betrayal ? If not ; then how are 
we to explain the surprise of Judas when he 
«aw hiH Master, though still possessing all his 
wonderful power, as he showed by his very 
healing of the servant's ear, allow himself to be 
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bound and led away like a felon ? How are we 
to explain the consternation of Judas when he 
learned that before the Sanhedrim, though Jesus 
publicly claimed to be the Christ, the Son of 
God, the King of Israel, instead of there being 
any public acquiescence in that claim, a uni- 
versal horror was expressed, and on the very 
ground of his making it, he was doomed to the 
death of a blasphemer? Then it was, when 
all turned out so differently from what he had 
anticipated, that the idea of his having been the 
instrument of his Master's death entered, like 
scorching iron, into the soul of Judas. Then it 
was, that, overwhelmed with a nameless, count- 
less mass of disappointments, vexations, self- 
reproaches, his very living to see his Master die 
became intolerable to him, and in his despair he 
flung that ill-used life of his away. 

Accept such solution of it as this, and the story 
of the betrayal of our Lord becomes natural and 
consistent ; reject it, and have you not difficulties 
in your way not to be got over by any amount 
of villany that you may attribute to the traitor ? 
But does not this solution take down the crime of 



n 
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Judas from that pinnacle of almost superhuman 
and unapproachable guilt on which many seem 
inclined to place it? It does; but it renders it 
all the more available as a beacon of warning to 
us alL For if we are right in the idea we have 
formed of the character and conduct of Judas, 
there have been many since his time, there may be 
many still, in the same way, and from the opera- 
tion of the same motives, betray era of Christ. For 
he is the Judas, anywhere, everywhere, with whom 
his worldly interests, his worldly ambition, pre- 
vail over his attachment to Christ and to Christ's 
cause ; who joins the Christian society, it may be 
not to make gain thereby, — but who, when the 
occasion presents itself, scruples not to make 
what gain he can of that connexion ; who, beneath 
the garb of the Christian calling, pursues a dis- 
honest traffic ; who, when the gain and the godli- 
ness come into collision, sacrifices the godliness for 
the gain. How many such Judases the world has 
seen, how much of that Judas spirit there may 
lie in our own hearts, I leave it to your know- 
ledge of yourselves and your knowledge of the 
world to determine. 
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Let us now resume our narrative of the arrest. 
Whatever lingering reluctance to touch Christ 
had been felt, that kiss of Judas removed. They 
laid their hands upon him instantly thereafter. 
Hands upon him ! such hands upon him, grasp- 
ing him as if he were a vulgar villain of the high- 
way, grasping to bind him as the Eomans bound 
their convicts, wrapping those cords so tightly 
round his wrists! This is what one, at least, 
of his followers can never stand. Peter springs 
forth from the darkness, draws his sword, and 
aims at the first head he sees ; that head bends 
to the side, and the ear only is lopped off. To 
Christ an unwelcome act of friendship. It im- 
pairs the composure, the dignity of his patience. 
For the first and only time a human creature 
suffers that he may be protected. That injury 
thus done him must be undone, and undone 
at once. They have his hand within their hold, 
when, gently saying to them, " Suffer ye thus far," 
he releases it from their grasp, and, stretching it 
out, touches the bleeding ear, and heals it : — the 
only act of healing wrought on one who neither 
asked it at his hands, nor had any faith in his 
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healing virtue ; but an act which showed how 
full of almighty power that hand was which gave 
itself up to the cords of the binder. Then said 
Jesus to Peter, " Put up again thy sword into his 
place : for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels ? But 
how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ?" He was drink- 
ing then, even at that time, of the same cup that 
he had been praying about in the garden. That 
cup was not his agony in Gethsemane alone, nor 
added to that his agony upon the cross ; but the 
whole volume of that grief, inward and outward, 
which for us and for our salvation he took 
and drunk to its very dregs ; a cup, not forced 
upon him by human hands, but put by his own 
Father's hand into his, and by him voluntarily 
taken, that the will of his Father might be done, 
and that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. All this 
about the cup, and his Father, and the Scriptures, 
spoken for the instruction and reproof of Peter, 
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must have sounded not a little strange to those 
chief priests and scribes and elders who had come 
out to be present, at least, if not to take part 
in the apprehension, and who are now stand- 
ing by his side. But for them, too, there must 
be a word to show them that he is after all a 
very brother of our race, who feels as any other 
innocent man would feel if bound thus, and led 
away as a malefactor. " And Jesus said unto the 
chief priests, and captains of the temple, and the 
elders, which were come to him, Be ye come out, 
as against a thief, with swords and staves ? When 
I was daily with you in the temple, ye stretched 
forth no hands against me : but this is your hour, 
and the power of darkness." A short hour of 
fancied triumph theirs ; the power of darkness 
permitted for a short season to prevail : but be- 
yond that hour, light, and a full, glorious, eternal 
triumph his. 

" Then all the disciples forsook him and fled." 
That utter desertion had been one of the inci- 
dents of this night of sorrows upon which his 
foreseeing eye had already fixed. "The hour 
cometh," he had said to them in the upper cham 
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ber, " yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own, and shall leave me alone : 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me." It was only during that hurried march 
from the garden to the judgment-hall that Jesus 
.was left literally and absolutely alone : not one 
friendly eye upon him; not one friendly arm 
within his reach. But the temporary outer soli- 
tude, was it not the type of the inner, deeper soli- 
tude, in which his whole earthly work was carried 
on ? — not the solitude of the hermit or the monk, 
— he lived ever with and among his fellow-men ; 
not the solitude of that pride which sullenly re- 
fuses all sympathy and aid ; not the solitude of 
that selfishness which creates around its icy 
centre a cold, bleak, barren wilderness ; not the 
solitude of that sickly sentimentality which is for 
ever crying out that it can find no one to under- 
stand or appreciate. No ; but the solitude of a 
pure, holy, heavenly spirit, into all whose deeper 
thoughts there was not a single human being near 
him or around him who could enter; with all 
whose deeper feelings there was not one who 
could sympathize ; whose truest, deepest motives, 
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ends, and objects, in living and dying as he did, not 
one could comprehend. Spiritually, all through- 
out, the loneliest man that ever lived was Jesus 
Christ. But there were hours when that soli- 
tude deepened upon his soul. So was it in the 
garden, when, a stone-cast distance off from the 
nearest on earth, even that broken, imperfect 
sympathy which their looking on him and watch- 
ing with him in his great sorrow might have sup- 
plied, was denied to him, and an angel had to 
be sent from heaven to cheer the forsaken one of 
earth. So was it upon the cross, in that dread 
moment, when he could no longer even say, " I 
am not alone, for my Father is with me ;" when 
there burst from his dying lips that cry — a cry 
from the darkest, deepest, dreariest loneliness 
into which a pure and holy spirit ever passed 
— "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?" 

Shall we pity him, — in that lonely life, these 
lonely sufferings, that lonely death ? Our pity he 
does not ask. Shall we sympathize with him? 
Our sympathy he does not need. But let us stand 
by the brink of that deep and awful gulf into which 
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he descended, and through which he passed ; and 
let wonder, awe, gratitude, love, enter into and 
fill all our hearts, as we remember that that de- 
scent and that passage were made to redeem our 
souls from death, and to open up a way for us 
into a sinless and sorrowless heaven. 



II. 



THE DENIAL, REPENTANCE, AND RESTORATION 
OF ST. PETER. 1 



When they saw their Master bound and borne 
away, all the disciples forsook him and fled. Two 
of them, however, recovered speedily from their 
panic. Foremost now, and bravest of them all, 
John first regained his self-possession, and return- 
ing on his footsteps followed the band which con- 
veyed Jesus to the residence of the High Priest. 
Coming alone, and so far behind the others, he 
might have found some difficulty in getting ad- 
mission. The day had not yet dawned, and at so 
early an hour, and upon so unusual an occasion, 
the keeper of the outer door might have hesitated 
to admit a stranger ; but John had some ac- 
quaintance with the domestics of the High Priest, 

i Matthew xxvi. 57-59, 69-75; Mark xiv. 54, 55, 66-72; Luke 
xxii. 54-62 ; Jolm xviii. 15-27 ; Mark xvi. 7 ; John xxi. 15-17. 
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and so got entrance; an entrance which Peter 
might not have ventured to ask, or asking, might 
have failed to get, had not John noticed him fol- 
lowing in the distance, and, on looking back as he 
entered, seen him standing outside the door. He 
went, therefore, and spoke to the porteress, who 
at his instance allowed Peter to pass in. The two 
disciples made their way together into the interior 
quadrangular hall, at the upper and raised end of 
which Jesus was being cross-examined by Annas 
and the rest. It was the coldest hour of the 
night, the hour that precedes the dawn, and the 
servants and officers had kindled a fire in that end 
of the hall where they were gathered. Peter did 
not wish to be recognised, and the best way he 
thought to preserve his incognito was to put at 
once the boldest face he could upon it, act as 
if he had been one of the capturing band and 
had as good a right to be there as others of that 
mixed company, as little known in this palace as 
himself. So he stepped boldly forward, and sat 
down among the men who were warming them- 
selves around the fire ; made himself one of them. 
The woman who kept the door was standing near. 
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The strong light of the kindling fire, falling upon 
that group of faces, her eye fell upon Peter's. 
That surely, it occurred to her, as she looked at it, 
was the face of the man whom she had admitted 
a few minutes ago, of whose features she had 
caught a glimpse as he passed by. She looks again, 
and looks more earnestly. 1 Her first impression is 
confirmed. It is John's friend ; that Galilean's 
friend ; some friend too, no doubt, of this same 
Jesus. She says so to a companion by her side ; 
but not satisfied with that, wondering, perhaps, at 
the way in which Peter was comporting himself, 
she waits till she has caught his eye, and going up 
to him she says : " Art not thou also one of this 
man's disciples?" — a short, abrupt, peremptory, 
unexpected challenge. It takes Peter entirely 
by surprise. It throws him wholly off his guard. 
There they are, the eyes of all those men around 
now turned inquiringly upon him ; and there she 
is — a woman he knows nothing of — perhaps had 
scarcely noticed as he passed quickly through the 
porch, — a woman who can know nothing about 
him, yet putting that pert question, to which, if 

1 See John xviii. 17 ; Mark xiv. 67 ; Luke xxii. 56. 
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he is to keep up the character he has assumed, 
there must be a quick and positive reply. And 
so the first hasty falsehood escapes his lips. The 
woman, however, won't believe him when he says 
that he does not understand her question. Both 
to himself and to others round her, she re-affirms 
her first belief. Peter has to back his first false- 
hood by a second and a third : " Woman, I am 
not one of this man's disciples ; I know him 
not." — Peter's first denial of his Master. 

He has now openly committed himself, and 
he must cany the thing through as best he can. 
He is not at ease, however, in his seat there with 
the others around the fire. The glare of that 
light is too strong. Those prying eyes disturb. 
As soon as conveniently Jie can, without at- 
tracting notice, he rises and retires back into the 
shadow of the porch, through which in entering 
he had passed. A cock now crows without He 
hears but heeds it not Perhaps he might have 
done so, had not another woman — some friend in 
all likelihood of the porteress with whom she had 
been conversing — been overheard by him affirming 
most positively, as she pointed him out : " This 
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fellow also was with Jesus of Nazareth." And she 
too comes up to him and repeats the saying to 
himself. The falsehoods of the first denial he 
has now to repeat and justify. He does so with 
an oath, declaring, " I do not know the man/' 
-Peter's second denial of his Master. 

A full hour has passed. The examination 
going on at the other end of the hall has been 
engrossing the attention of the onlookers. Peter's 
lost composure and self-confidence have in, a 
measure been regained. He is out in the hall 
again, standing talking with the others there ; no 
glare of light upon his face, yet little thinking all 
the while that by his very talking he is supplying 
another mode of recognition. And now for the 
third time, and from many quarters, he is chal- 
lenged. One said, "Of a truth this fellow was 
with him." A second : " Did I not see thee with 
him in the garden ?" A third : " Thy speech be- 
wrayeth thee." Beset and badgered thus, Peter 
begins to curse and to swear, as he affirms, " I 
know not the man of whom ye speak/'' — Peter's 
third and last denial of his Lord. 

Truly, a very sad and humbling exhibition this 
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of human frailty. But is it one so rare ? Has it 
seldom been repeated since ? Have we never our- 
selves been guilty of a like offence against our 
Saviour ? Is there no danger that we may again 
be guilty of it ? That we may be prepared to give 
a right answer to such questions, let us consider 
wherein the essence of this offence of the Apostle 
consisted, and how, by what insidious steps, he 
was led to its committal His sin against his 
Master lay in his being ashamed and afraid to 
confess his connexion with him, when taunted 
with it at a time when apparently the confessing 
could do Christ no good, and might damage 
greatly the confessor. It was rather shame than 
fear, let us believe, which led to the first denial. 
It was in moral courage, not physical, that Peter 
failed. By nature he was brave as he was honest. 
It was no idle boast of his, " Lord, I will follow 
thee to prison and to death." Had there been 
any open danger to be faced, can we doubt that 
he would gallantly have faced it ? Had his Mas- 
ter called him to stand by his side, in some open 
conflict with his enemies, would Peter have for- 
saken him ? His was one of but two swords in 
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the garden ; those two against all the swords and 
other weapons of that multitude. But even against 
such odds, Peter, bold as a lion, drew his sword, 
and had the use of it been allowed, would have 
fought it out, till he had died by his Master's 
side. But it is altogether a new and unexpected 
state of things, this willing surrender of himself 
by Jesus into the hands of his enemies ; this re- 
fusal, almost rebuke, of any attempt at defence 
or rescue. It unsettles, it overturns all Peter's 
former ideas of his Master's power, and of the 
manner in which that power was to be put forth. 
He can make nothing of it. It looks as if all 
those fond hopes about the coming kingdom were 
indeed to perish. Confused, bewildered, Peter 
enters the High Priest's halL Why should he 
acknowledge who he is, or wherefore he is there ? 
What harm can there be in his appearing for 
the time as indifferent to Christ's fate as any of 
these officers and servants among whom he sits ? 
That free and easy gait of theirs he assumes ; 
goes in with all they say ; perhaps tries to join 
with them in their coarse, untimely mirth. First 
easy yet fatal step, this taking on a character not 
c 
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his own. He is false to himself before he proves 
false to his Master. The acted lie precedes the 
spoken one; prepares for it, almost necessitates 
it. It was the rash act of sitting down with 
those men at that fireside, that assumption 
of the mask, the attempt to appear to be what 
he was not, which set Peter upon the slip- 
pery edge of that slope, down which to such a 
depth he afterwards descended. Why is it we 
think so ? Because we have asked ourselves 
the question, Where all this while was his com- 
panion John, and how was it faring with him ? 
He too was within the hall, yet there is no chal- 
lenging or badgering of him. The domestics of 
the dwelling indeed know him, and he may be 
safe from any interference on their part ; but 
there are many here besides who know as little 
about him as they do about Peter. Yet never 
once is John questioned or disturbed. And why 
but because he had joined none of their com- 
panies, had attempted no disguise ; his speech 
was not heard bewraying him. Had you looked 
for him there, you would have found him in some 
quiet shaded nook of that quadrangle, as near his 
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"Master as he could get, yet inviting no scrutiny, 
exposing himself to no detection. 

That first false act committed, how natural 
with Peter was all that followed ! His position, 
once taken, had to be supported, had to be made 
stronger and stronger to meet the renewed and 
more impetuous assaults. So is it with all courses 
of iniquity. The fatal step is the first one, taken 
often thoughtlessly, almost unconsciously. But 
our feet get hopelessly entangled; the weight 
that drags us along the incline gets at every step 
the heavier, till onward, downward we go into 
depths that our eyes at the first would have 
shuddered to contemplate, our souls revolting at 
the thought that we should ever have been found 
there. In this matter, then, of denying our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ, let us not be high- 
minded, but fear ; and, taking our special warn- 
ing from that first false step of Peter, should it 
ever happen that we are thrown into the society 
of those who bear no liking to the name or the 
cause of the Eedeemer, let us beware lest, hiding 
in inglorious shame our faces from him, we 
be tempted to say or to do what for us, with 



^ 
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our knowledge, would be a far worse thing 
to say or do, than what was said and done by 
Peter, in his ignorance, within the High Priest's 
halL 

The oaths with which he sealed his third denial 
were yet fresh on Peters lips, 1 when a second 
time the cock crew without And that §hrill 
sound was yet ringing in his ears when " the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter." How 
singularly well-timed that look! The Lord 
is waiting till the fit moment came, and in- 
stantly seizes it. It might be wrong in us 
to say that, but for the look, the second 
cock-crowing would have been as little heeded 
as the first. It might be wrong in us to say 
that, but for the awakening sound, the look 
would of itself have failed in its effect. But we 
cannot be wrong in saying that the look and the 
houmI each helped the other, and that it was the 
ntriking and designed coincidence of the two — 
tlwlr conjunction at the very time when Peter 
wan confirming that third denial by those oaths — 

' *' J >»im*l lately, while lie yet spake, the cock crew." Luke 
**ii. m. tout iiUo Matt. xxvL 74. 
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that formed the external agency which our Lord 
was pleased to construct and employ for stirring 
the sluggish memory and quickening the dead 
conscience of the apostle. And sluggish memo- 
ries, dead consciences, are they not often thus 
awakened by striking outward providences co- 
operating with the Word and with the Spirit ? 
Have none of us been startled thus, as Peter was, 
amid our denials or betrayals of our Master ? 
Let us bless the instrument, whatever it may be, 
by which so valuable a service is rendered, and 
see in its employment only another proof of the 
thoughtful, loving care of him who would not let 
us be guilty of such offences without some means 
being taken to alarm and to recover. 

Let us believe, however, that of the two — the 
sound and the look — the chief power and virtue 
lay in the latter. " The Lord turned." He turned 
from facing those scowling judges ; from listening 
to all the false testimony brought forward against 
him; from bearing all the insults that masters 
and servants were heaping upon him ; from all the 
excitements of a trial which he knew was to end 
in his condemnation unto death. Forgetful of 
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self, still thoughtful of his own, " He turned and 
looked upon Peter." Was that a look of anger ; 
of unmingled, unmitigated rebuke ? Such a look 
might have sent Peter away to hang himself as 
Judas did ; but never to shed such tears of peni- 
tence as he went out to weep. The naked eye of 
the very Godhead might be on us ; but if from 
that eye there looked out nothing but stern, 
rebuking, relentless wrath, the look of such an 
eye might scorch and wither, but never melt and 
subdue hearts like ours. Doubtless there was re- 
proach in the look which Jesus bent upon Peter ; 
gentle reproach, all the more powerful because of 
its gentleness. But that reproach, quickly as it 
was perceived, and keenly as it was felt, formed 
but the outward border or fringe of an expres- 
sion, the body of which was tender, forgiving, 
sympathizing love. Volumes of pity and com- 
passion lay enfolded in that look. It told the 
apostle how well He, of whom he had just been 
saying that he knew him not, knew him ; how 
thoroughly he knew him when he forewarned him 
of his fall. But it told Peter at the same time, 
that it was no thought or feeling of the injury or 
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wrong that had been done personally to himself, 
which made Jesus fix now so earnest a gaze upon 
him. Not so much of himself as of Peter was he 
thinking : not for himself, but for Peter was he 
caring. It was the thought of that wrong which 
Peter had been doing to himself, which winged the 
look, and sent it on its hallowed errand into Peter's 
heart. He felt, as it fell upon him, that it was 
the look of one, not angrily complaining of in- 
jury, not indignantly demanding redress, but only 
longing for it that Peter might feel how unkindly, 
ungratefully, ungenerously, he had acted towards 
such a Master ; of one who wished him above all 
things to be assured that if he but saw and felt 
his error, there was readiness and room enough 
in his heart to receive him back at once and 
fully into favour, — to forgive all, forget all, be all 
to him he had ever been. Another kind of look 
the apostle might have encountered unflinchingly, 
but not a look like that. Instantly there flashed 
upon his memory those words of prophetic warn- 
ing, spoken a few hours before in the guest-cham- 
bers. Thrice had Jesus forewarned him, that 
before the cock crew twice, he should thrice deny 
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him. Had he never thought of these words till 
now ? In the distraction of the moment he might 
have allowed the first cock-crowing to pass by 
tmheeded, but how could that whole hour 1 which 
followed his two earliest denials have gone post, 
without the strfking warning occurring once to 
his memory ? Very strange it seems to us ; but 
very strange are the moods and passions of the 
mind — what is remembered by it, and what for- 
gotten, when some new strong tide of thought and 
feeling rushes into, fills, and agitates the soul 
In the strange, unexpected, perilous position in 
which he had so suddenly been placed, Peter had 
forgotten all ; — the meeting of the upper cham- 
ber, the triple warning, the " Verily, verily, I say 
unto you," which had then sounded in his ears. 
But now, as if the awakened memory, by the very 
folness and vividness of its recall, would repair 
the past forgetfulness, he sees all, hears all again. 
Those words of warning are anew ringing in his 
ears, and as he thinks how fearfully exact the ful- 
filment of those forgotten predictions of his Master 
has been, a sense of guilt and shame oppresses him. 

1 Luke xxiL 59. 
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He can bear that look no longer ; he turns and 
hurries out of the hall, seeking a place to shed 
his bitter tears — tears not like those of Judas, of 
dismal and hopeless remorse, but of genuine and 
unaffected repentance. He goes out alone, but 
whither ? It was still dark. The day had not yet 
dawned. He would not surely at such an hour, 
and in such a state of feeling, go back at once into 
the city, to seek out and join the others who 
had fled. Such deep and bitter grief as his seeks 
solitude, and where could he find a solitude so 
suitable as that which his Lord and Master had so 
loved ? We picture him to our fancy as visiting 
alone the garden of Gethsemane, not now to sleep 
while his Lord is suffering ; but to seek out the 
spot which Jesus had hallowed by his agony, to 
mingle his tears with the blood-drops which still 
bedewed the sod. 

When and how he spent the two dismal days 
which followed we do not know. After that look 
from him in the judgment-hall he never saw his 
Lord alive again. But as on the third morning 
we find John and him together, we may believe 
that it was from the lips of the beloved disciple — 
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the only one of all the twelve who was present at 
the trial before Pilate, and who stood before the 
cross — that Peter heard the narrative of that day's 
sad doings ; how they bound and scourged, and 
mocked and spat upon the Lord ; how they nailed 
him to the cross, and set him up there in agony 
to die. And at each part of the sad recital, how 
would that heart, made so tender by penitence, be 
touched ; how would it grieve Peter to remember 
that he too had had a share in laying such 
heavy burdens on the last hours of his Lord's suf- 
fering life ! That Master whom he had so dis- 
honourably and ungratefully denied, was now 
sleeping in the grave. but for one short hour 
with him — a single interview — that he might tell 
him how bitterly he repented what he had done, 
and get from his Master's living, loving lips the 
assurance that he had been forgiven ! But that 
never was to be. He should never see him more. 
Never ! grief-blinded man ? Thine eye it sees 
not, thine ear it hears not, neither can that sor- 
row-burdened heart of thine conceive what even 
now Jesus is preparing for thee. The third morn- 
ing dawns. The Saviour rises triumphant from 
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the grave; in rising, sets the angels there as 
sentries before the empty tomb ; gives to them 
the order that, to the first visitants of the sepul- 
chre, this message shall be given : " Go, tell the 
disciples and Peter, that he is risen from the 
dead." This message from the angel, Peter had 
not heard 1 when he and John ran out together to 
the sepulchre, and found it empty. But he heard 
it not long thereafter. Who may tell what 
strange thoughts that singling out of him — that 
special mention of his name by those angelic 
watchers of the sepulchre — excited in Peter's 
heart? How came those angels to know or 
think of him at such a time as this ? It could 
not be on motion of their own that they had 
acted. They must have got that message from 
the Lord himself, been told by him particularly 
to name Peter to the women. But was it not a 
thing most wonderful, that, in the very act of 
bursting the barriers of the grave, there should be 
such a remembrance of him on the part of that 
Master whom he had so lately denied? Was 

1 Mary Magdalene, on whose report they acted, had seen no 
angel on her first visit to the sepulchre. 
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it not an omen for good? Peter had his 
rising hopes confirmed, his doubts and fears all 
quenched, when, some time in the course of that 
forenoon, waiting till John and he had parted — 
waiting till he could meet him alone, and speak 
to him with all the greater freedom and fulness — 
Jesus showed himself to Peter. Before he met 
the others to speak peace, he hastened to meet 
Peter to speak pardon. One of the first offices of 
the risen Saviour was to wipe away the tears of 
the penitent. 

" Go your way," said the angel to the women 
at the sepulchre ; " tell his disciples and Peter 
that he goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you." The Paschal 
festival, and Christ's own presence, kept the 
apostles for eight days and more in the holy 
city. But as, after those two interviews in the 
evenings of the first two Lord's days of the Chris- 
tian Church, Jesus did not appear to them again, 
presuming that he had gone before them to 
Galilee, the eleven also went thither. The re- 
turn to their old homes and haunts, the sight of 
their nets and fishing-boats, the absence of any 
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specific instructions as to what they were to be, 
or what to do in the future, suggest to some of 
them the thought of taking up again their earlier 
occupation. Seven of them are walking together 
one evening by the lake side. It is the best hour 
of all the day for fishing in it. The lake looks 
tempting; the boats and the nets are near. 
Peter — the very one from whom we should have 
expected a first proposal of this kind to come 
— says to them, "I go a fishing." They all 
go with him. They toil all the night, but catch 
nothing. As morning breaks, they see a man 
standing on the shore, seen but dimly through 
the haze, but near enough to let his voice be 
heard across the water. "Children," he says, 
"have ye any meat?" They tell him they have 
none. " Cast the net," he replies, " on the right 
side of the ship, and ye shall find. And now 
they are not able to draw it for the multitude of 
fishes." This could scarcely fail to recall to the 
memory of some at least within the boat, that 
other miraculous draught of fishes, by which, 
now nearly three years before, three out of the 
twelve apostles were taught to forsake all and 
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follow Jesus, that he might make them fishers 
of men. This repetition of the miracle was 
nothing else than a symbolic renewal of that 
first commission, intended to teach the twelve 
that their apostolic calling still held good. There 
was one, however, of the seven who gathered 
round Jesus at the morning meal which he 
spread for them on the shore, when their 
fisher's toil was over, whose position towards 
that commission and apostleship had become 
peculiar. He had been in the habit of taking a 
very prominent place among the twelve, had 
often acted as their representative and spokes- 
man. But on the night of the betrayal, he had 
played a singularly shameful and inconsistent 
part. They had all, indeed, forsaken their Mas- 
ter; but who would have thought that the 
very one of them who that night had been 
so vehement in his assertions that though all 
men, all his fellow-disciples, should forsake his 
Master, he never would, should yet so often, and 
with such superfluous oaths, have denied that he 
ever knew, or had anything to do with Jesus? 
True it was that Jesus had forgiven Peter. His 
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fellow-disciples, also, had forgiven that over- 
boastful magnifying of himself above the others. 
There was something so frank about him, and 
so genuine ; such outgoings of an honest, manly, 
kindly, generous nature, that they could not bear 
against him any grudge. They were all now on 
their old terms with one another. But how will 
it stand with Peter if that apostolic work has 
to be taken up again ? How will he feel as to 
resuming his old position among the twelve ? 
will he not, in the depth of that humility and 
self-distrust taught him by his great fall, shrink 
now from placing himself even on the same level 
with the others ? And how will his Lord and Mas- 
ter feel and act as to his re-instatement in that 
office from which by his transgression he might be 
regarded as having fallen ? To all these questions 
there were answers given, when Jesus, once more 
singling Peter out, said to him, " Simon, son of 
Jonas," — the very giving him his old and double 
name sounding as a note of preparation, telling 
that some important question was about to be 
addressed to him, — " Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these," thy brethren, my 
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other disciples, do ? — a gentle yet distinct enough 
reminder of that former saying : " Though all 
men should he offended, I never will;" a deli- 
cate yet searching probe, pressed kindly but 
firmly home into the depths of Peter's heart; 
a skilful method of testing and exhibiting the 
trueness and deepness of Peter's repentance, with- 
out subjecting him to the painful humiliation of 
having the terrible denials of his Master brought 
up and dwelt upon, either by Jesus in the way of 
charge, or by himself in the way of confession. 
The best way of trying any man whether he has 
really repented of any sinful deed is to place him 
again in the like circumstances, and see if he will 
act in the like manner. This is the way in which 
the Lord now tries Peter. Will he again com- 
pare himself with the others ; will he set himself 
above them ; will he say as much now about his 
love being greater than theirs, as he did then 
about his courage ; will he repeat that boasting 
which was the precursor of his fall ? How touch- 
ingly does his answer show that he perfectly 
understood the involved reference to the past; 
that he had thoroughly learned its humbling les- 
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sons ! No longer any comparing himself with or 
setting himself above others, — the old Peter-like 
frankness and fervour in the " Yea, Lord, I love 
thee," but a new humility in it, for he will not say 
how much he loves, still less will venture to say 
that he loves more than others ; and a still deeper 
humility in it, for he will not offer his own tes- 
timony as to the love he feels, he will trust no 
more that deceitful heart of his, nor ask his Lord 
to trust it, but throwing himself upon another 
knowledge of that heart which had proved to be 
better than its own, he says, "Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee." Our Lord's reply is a 
most emphatic affirmative response to this appeal. 
It is as if he had said at large, * Yes, Simon Bar- 
jona, I do know that thou lovest me. I know, too, 
that thou wouldst make no boast of thy love, nor 
in that or anything else set thyself any longer 
above thy fellows ; and now, that these thy bre- 
thren might know and see it too, how hearty thy 
penitence has been, how thoroughly it has done 
its humbling work, and how readily I own and 
acknowledge thee as being all to me thou ever 
wert ; therefore now, in presence of these brethren, 
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I renew to thee the apostolic commission — pub- 
licly re-instate thee in the apostolic office — "Feed 
my sheep." I need not ask thee again whether 
thou lovest me more than others. I will prove 
thee no more by that allusion to the past ; but I 
have once, twice, thrice to put that other general 
question to thee, that as three times I warned 
thee, and three times thou didst deny me, even 
so I may three times re-instate, restore/ Can we 
wonder that Peter was grieved, when for the third 
time that question, Lovest thou me ? was put to 
him. It was not the grief of doubt, as if he sus- 
pected that Jesus only half-believed his word ; 
but the grief of that contrition which grows into 
a deeper sadness at the so distinct allusion to his 
three denials in that triple repetition of the ques- 
tion. And yet even in that sadness there is a 
comfort ; the comfort of the feeling that his affec- 
tionate Master is giving him the opportunity of 
wiping away by threefold confession his three- 
fold denial. And so, with a fuller heart, and in 
stronger words than ever, will he make avowal 
of his love : " Lord, thou knowest all things ; 
thou knowest that I love thee." 
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III. 



THE TRIAL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 1 



The Jews regarded their day as beginning at 
one sunset and ending with the next This in- 
terval was not divided into twenty-four parts or 
hours of equal and invariable length. They took 
each day by itself, from sunrise to sunset, and 
each night by itself from sunset to sunrise, and 
divided each into twelve equal parts or hours; so 
that a Jewish hour, instead of being, as it is with 
us, a fixed measure of time, varied in its length as 
each successive day and night varied in theirs at 
different seasons of the year. Neither did the 
Jews begin as we do, reckoning the twelve hours, 
into which the day and night were respectively 
divided, from midday and midnight, but from sun- 
set and sunrise ; their sixth hour of the night cor- 
responding thus with our twelve o'clock, our mid- 

* John xviii. 19-24 ; Luke xxii. 66-71 ; Matt. xxvi. 59-68 ; Mark 
xiv. 63-65. 
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night ; their sixth hour of the day with our twelve 
o'clock, our midday. There were bat two periods 
of the year, those of the autumnal and venial 
equinox, when, day and night being exactly equal, 
the length of the hours in both was precisely the 
same with our own. It was at one of these 
periods, that of the vernal equinox, that the 
Jewish Passover was celebrated, and it was on 
the day which preceded its celebration that our 
I»rd was crucified. It was close upon the hour 
of sunrise on that day that Jesus was carried to 
the Pratorium, to be examined by the Boman 
Governor. Assuming that he entered Gethse- 
mane about midnight, and remained there about 
an hour, the interval between the Jewish seventh 
and twelfth hour of the night, or between our 
one and six o'clock of the morning, was spent 
in the trial before Annas and Caiaphas, both 
w*koned as High Priests, the one being such 
dt jvrt, the other de facto. They seem to have 
1«**n living at this time in the same palace, into 
thft hall of which Jesus was carried immediately 
after hi* arrest It was in this hall, and before 
Ato*m f thai Jesus was subjected to that prelimin- 
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ary informal examination recorded in the eigh- 
teenth 1 chapter of the Gospel of St John. He was 
to be formally tried, with show at least of law, 
before the Sanhedrim, the highest of the Jewish 
courts, but this could not be done at once. Some 
time was needed to call the members of that court 
together, and to consult as to the conduct of the 
trial. Annas was there from the first, awaiting the 
return of the band sent out to arrest the Saviour. 
His son-in-law Caiaphas was in all likelihood by 
his side, eager both and ready to proceed. But 
they could not act without their colleagues, nor 
pronounce any sentence, which they might call 
upon the Eoman Governor at once to ratify and 
execute. Whilst the messengers, however, are de- 
spatched to summon them, and the members of the 
Sanhedrim are gathering, Annas may prepare the 
way by sounding Christ, in a far-off, unofficial, con- 
versational manner, and may perhaps extract from 
his replies some good material upon which the 
court may afterward proceed. Calling Jesus before 
him, he puts to him some questions about his dis- 
ciples, and his doctrine ; — questions fair enough, 

1 John xviii. 19-24. 
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and proper enough as to their outward form, yet 
captious and inquisitorial, intended to entangle, 
and pointing not obscurely to the two main 
charges to be afterwards brought against him, of 
being a disturber of the public peace, and a teacher 
of blasphemous doctrines. 

First, then, about his disciples : Annas would 
like to know, what this gathering of men around 
liim meant ; this forming them into a distinct 
society. By what bond or pledge to one another 
were the members of this new society united ; 
what secret instructions had they got ; what hid- 
den objects had they in view ? Though Christ 
might not reveal the secrets of this combination, 
yet, let it but appear — as by his very refusal to 
give the required information it might be made 
to do — that an attempt was here being made to 
organize a confederation all over the country, 
how easy would it be to awaken the jealousy of 
the Roman authorities, and get them to believe 
that some insurrectionary plot was being hatched 
which it was most desirable at once to crush, by 
cutting off the ringleader. Such we know to have 
W*i the impression so diligently sought to be 
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conveyed into the mind of Pontius Pilate. And 
Annas began by trying whether he could get Jesus 
to say anything that should give a colour of 
truthfulness to such an imputation. Penetrating 
at once this design of the questioner, knowing 
thoroughly what his real meaning and purposes 
were, our Lord utterly and indignantly denies the 
charge that was attempted thus to be fastened on 
him. Neither as to his disciples, nor as to his 
doctrine, — neither as to the instructions given to 
his followers, nor as to the bonds of their union 
and fellowship with one another, had there been 
anything of the concealed or the sinister; not 
one doctrine for the people without, and an- 
other for the initiated within; no meetings 
under cloud of night in hidden places for doubt- 
ful or dangerous objects. " I spake," said Jesus 
to this first questioner, " openly to the world ; 
I ever taught in the synagogue and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort ; and in secret" — 
that is, in the sense in which I know that you 
mean and use that term — " have I said nothing." 
But now the questioner must have rolled back 
upon himself a question, which tells him how 
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naked and bare that hypocritical heart of his 
lay to the inspection of the questioned " Why 
askest thou me?" Put that question, Annas, 
to thy heart, and let it answer thee, if it be not 
so deceitful as to hide its secrets from thine own 
eyes. " Why askest thou me ?* Art thou really 
so ignorant as thou pretendest to be ; thou, who 
hast had thy spies about me for well-nigh three 
years, tracking my footsteps, watching my actions, 
reporting my words? "Why askest thou me?" 
Dost thou really care to know, as these questions 
of thine would seem to indicate ? then go, u Ask 
them which heard me, what I have said unto them : 
behold, they know what I said." A boldness 
here, a touch of irony, a stroke of rebuke, which, 
perhaps, our Lord might not have used, had it 
been upon his seat and in his office as President 
of the Sanhedrim that the High Priest was 
speaking to him ; had it not been for the mean 
advantage which he was trying to take of him ; 
had it not been for the cloak of hypocrisy which, 
in trying to take that advantage, he had assumed. 
W« glial 1 see presently that, at least, our Lord's 
UmK and manner were somewhat different when 
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his more formal trial came on. Christ's sharp 
sententious answer to Annas protected him — and 
perhaps that was one of its chief purposes — from 
the repetition and prolongation of the annoyance. 
It seems to have silenced the High Priest He 
had made but little by that way of interrogating 
his prisoner, and he wisely gives it up. What- 
ever resentment he cherished at being checked 
and spoken to in such a manner, he restrained 
himself from any expression of it, biding the hour 
when all the bitter, pent-up hatred at the Naza- 
rene might find fitter and fuller vent. 

But there was one of his officers who could 
not so restrain himself, who could not bear to see 
his master thus insulted, and who, in the heat of 
his indignation, struck Christ with the palm of 
his hand, — some forward official, who thought in 
this way to earn his master's favour, but who 
only earned for himself the unenviable notoriety 
of having been the first to begin those acts of 
inhuman violence with which the trial and con- 
demnation of Jesus were so largely and dis- 
gracefully interspersed. Others afterwards came 
forward to mock and to jostle and to blindfold, 
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and to smite and to spit upon our Lord, to whom 
he answered nothing; but, whether it was that 
there was something in this man which made our 
Saviour's words to him peculiarly needful and 
peculiarly appropriate, or whether it was that at 
this early stage of the proceedings Jesus was 
using the same freedom with the servant which 
he had used with the master, — when he inflicted 
that first stroke, and said to Jesus, "Answerest 
thou the High Priest so ?" — Jesus did not receive 
the stroke in silence. He answered the question 
by another : " If I have spoken evil, bear witness 
of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou n?e?" 
Best comment this on our Lord's own precept: 
"If thy brother smite thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other also ; " and a general key to 
all like Scripture precepts, teaching us that the 
true observance of them lies not in the fulfilment 
of them as to the letter, but in the possession 
and exhibition of the spirit which they prescribe. 
How much easier would it be when smitten upon 
the one cheek, to turn the other for a second 
stroke, than to be altogether like our Lord in 
temper and spirit under the infliction of the 
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stroke ! More difficult, also, to imitate that gentle 
answer than any silence. The lip might keep 
itself closed, while the heart was burning with 
anger. But it was out of the depths of a perfect 
patience, a gentleness which nothing could irri- 
tate, a condescension which stooped, even while 
smitten, to remonstrate, that the saying came : 
" If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; 
but if well, why smitest thou me?" "Think," 
says Chrysostom, " on him who said these words, 
on him to whom they were said, and on the rea- 
son why they were said, and those words will, 
with divine power, cast down all wrath which 
may rise within thy souL" 

But now at last the whole Council has as- 
sembled, Caiaphas has taken his seat as Pre- 
sident, and they may go more formally to work. 
Their object is to convict him of some crime 
which shall warrant their pronouncing upon 
him the severest sentence of the law. That 
the appearance of justice may be preserved, 1 
they must have witnesses ; these witnesses must 

i It would appear that in holding their Council during the night, 
and in condemning Christ solely upon his own confession, the 
Jews violated express enactments of their own code. See " Jesus 
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testify to some speech or act of Christ, which 
would involve him in that doom ; and as to any- 
specific charge, two of these witnesses must agree 
before they can condemn. They could have got 
plenty of witnesses to testify as to Christ's hav- 
ing, within the last few days, openly denounced 
themselves, the members of the Sanhedrim, as 
fools and blind, hypocrites, a very generation of 
vipers; but to have convicted Christ upon that 
count or charge would have given to their pro- 
ceeding against him the aspect of personal re- 
venge. They could have got plenty of witnesses 
to testify as to Christ's having often broken and 
spoken slightingly of ordinances and traditions of 
the Pharisees ; but there were Sadducees among 
their own members, and the Council might thus 
have been divided. They could have got plenty 
of witnesses to testify as to Christ's frequent 
profanation of the Sabbath ; but how should they 
deal with those miracles, in or connected with 
the performance of which so many of these 
cases of profanation of the Sabbath had oc- 

devant Cai'phe et Pilate — Refutation du chapitre de M. Salvador, 
intitule, ' Jugement et Condanination de Jesus,' " par M. Dupin. 
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curred ? They are in difficulty about their wit- 
nesses. They bring forth many; but either the 
charge which their testimony proposes to estab 
lish against Christ, comes not up to the re- 
quired degree of criminality, or the clumsy 
testifiers, brought hastily forward, undrilled be- 
forehand, break down in their witness - giving. 
Two, however, do at last appear, who seem at 
first sight to agree; but when minutely ques- 
tioned as to the words which they allege that 
more than two years before they had heard him 
utter about the destruction of the Temple, they 
report them differently, so that " neither did their 
witness agree." The prosecution is in danger of 
breaking down through want of sufficient proof 

All this time, the accused has observed a 
strange — to his judges an unaccountable and 
provoking silence. He hears as though he heard 
not — cared not — were indifferent about the re- 
sult It is more than the presiding judge can 
stand. He rises from his seat, and, fixing his 
eyes on Jesus, says to him, "Answerest thou 
nothing ? " Hast thou nothing to say ? — no 
question to put, no explanation to offer, as 
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to what these witnesses testify against thee ? 
Jesus returns the look, but there is no reply : 
he stands as silent, as unmoved as ever. Baffled, 
perplexed, irritated, the High Priest will try yet 
another way with him. Using the accustomed 
Jewish formula for administering an oath — a 
formula recited by the judge, and accepted 
without repetition by the respondent — " I adjure 
thee," said the High Priest, " by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God." Appealed to thus solemnly, 
by the first magistrate of his nation, sitting in 
presidency over the highest of its courts, our 
Lord keeps silence no longer. But it is in 
words of wonder that he replies to the High 
Priest's adjuration. He sees quite through the 
purpose of the questioner. He knows quite 
well what will be the immediate issue of his 
reply. Yet he says, "I am;" I am the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed; "and ye" — ye who 
are sitting there now as my judges, — "ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven." It 
is our Lord's own free and full confession, his 
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public and solemn assertion of his claim to the 
Messiahship, and Sonship to God. The time for 
all concealment or reserve is past Jesus will 
now openly, not only take to himself his own 
name, assume his office, and assert his Divine 
prerogatives, but in doing so, he will let those 
earthly dignitaries, who have dragged him thus 
to their tribunal, before whose judgment-seat he 
stands, know that the hour is coming which 
shall witness a strange reversal in their relative 
positions, — he being seen sitting on the seat of 
power, and they, with all the world beside, seen 
standing before his bar, as on the clouds of 
heaven he comes to judge all mankind. 

The effect of this confession, this sublime un- 
folding of his true character, and prophecy of 
his second coming, was immediate, and, though 
extraordinary, not unnatural. The High Priest, 
so soon as he drank in the real meaning of the 
words which fell on his astonished ear, grasped 
his mantle, and rent it in real or feigned horror, 
exclaiming, " He hath spoken blasphemy." Then 
rose up also the other judges who were sitting 
round him, excited to the highest pitch, each one 
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more eager than the other, to put this question 
to the accused, "Art thou then the Son of God ?" 
to all of whom there is the same answer as to 
Caiaphas, " I am." " What further need, then," 
says the President of the Court to his brother 
judges, " have we of witnesses ? Now ye have 
heard his blasphemy. What think ye V " What 
need we," they say to him, taking up his own 
words, " any further witnesses ? for we ourselves 
have heard it out of his own mouth. And they 
" answered and said, He is guilty of death." 1 The 
unanimous judgment of the Court is delivered, 2 
and the sentence of death pronounced. 

Is there not one among all those judges within 
whose heart there rise some strange misgivings 
as he dooms this man to die ; not one whom the 
calmness, the serenity, the dignified bearing of the 
Lord, as he made the great revelation of himself 
before them, have impressed with wonder and 
with awe ? Perhaps there is ; but the tumult of 
that vehement condemnation carries him away; or 
if any inward voice be pleading for the accused, he 
quenches it by saying that, if Jesus really submit 

1 See Deut. xiii. 5 ; xviii. 20. 2 Mark xiv. 64. 
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to such a sentence being executed upon him, he 
cannot be the Messiah, he must be a deceiver ; 
and so he lets the matter take its course. 

The pronouncing of the sentence from the 
bench was the signal for a horrible outburst of 
coarsest violence in the hall below. As if all 
license was theirs to do with him what they liked 
-—as if they knew they could not go too far ; 
could do nothing that their masters would not 
approve, perhaps enjoy — the men who held Jesus 1 
(for it would seem they could not trust him, 
bound though he was, to stand there free before 
them), began to mock him, and to buffet him, and 
to spit upon him, and to cover his eyes with their 
hands, saying, as they struck at him, " Prophesy 
to us who it is that smiteth thee." " And many 
other things blasphemously spake they against 
him." How long all this went on we know not. 
They had to wait till the proper hour for carry- 
ing Jesus before the Eoman Governor arrived, 
and it was thus that the interval was filled up ; 
the meek and the patient One, who was the object 
of all this scorn and cruelty, neither answering, 

i Luke xxii. 63. 
E 
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nor murmuring, nor resisting, nor reproaching. 
There was but one man in that hall to look 
with loving, pitying eyes on him who was being 
treated thus ; and, in the words which that spec- 
tator penned long years thereafter in the distant 
lonely island, we may see some trace of the im- 
pression which the sight of the great sufferer 
made — " I, John, who also am your brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ." 

The malignant antipathy to Christ cherished 
by the hierarchical party at Jerusalem had early 
ripened into an intention to cut him off by 
death. It was at the beginning of the second 
year of his ministry that he healed the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda. " The man de- 
parted, and told the Jews that it was Jesus which 
had made him whole. And therefore did the 
Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay him, be- 
cause he had done these things on the Sabbath- 
day. But Jesus answered them, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not 
only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that 
God was his Father, making himself equal with 
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God/' 1 So far from repudiating this interpreta- 
tion of his words, Jesus accepted and confirmed 
it ; enlarging the scope, without altering the na- 
ture of what he had said about the Father, claim- 
ing not only unity in action, but unity in honour 
with him. 2 So vengeful in their hatred did the 
Jews of Jerusalem become, that Jesus had to 
seek safety by retiring from Judea. In the 
course of the two years which followed, Jesus 
paid only two visits to the metropolis, and both 
were marked by outbreaks of the same implacable 
animosity. His appearance in Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Tabernacles excited such an instant and 
intense spirit of vindictiveness, that one of our 
Lord's first sayings to the Jews in the Temple 
was, "Why go ye about to kill me?" So well 
known was the purpose of the rulers that it was 
currently said, " Is not this he whom they seek 
to kill? But, lo, he speaketh boldly, and they 

1 Johnv. 15-18. When, on a succeeding Sabbath, Christ healed 
the man who had a withered hand, the Pharisees " were filled 
with madness, and straightway took counsel with the Herodians 
against him how they might destroy him."— Luke vi. 11 ; Mark 
iii 0. Christ's movements were, from the beginning and through- 
out, more regulated by the pressure of the persecution to which 
he was exposed, than a cursory reading of the Gospel narrative 
might lead us to imagine. — See John ii. 24 ; John iv. 1-3 ; Mark 
L 45 ; Luke v. 17 ; Luke xi. 53-56. * John v. 23. 
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say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed 
that this is the very Christ ?" x Hearing that such 
things were said, the rulers sent their officers to 
seize him, but failed in the attempt to get him 
into their hands. They then confronted him 
in the Temple, and openly charged him with 
bearing a false record about himself. A strange 
dialogue ensued, in the course of which, instead 
of retracting anything about himself which he 
had said formerly, or attempting to explain it 
away, Jesus not only exalted himself above 
Abraham, in whom they boasted, but declared, 
in language which they could only understand as 
an assumption by him of Divine prerogatives : 
" Before Abraham was, I am." So exasperated 
were they when he said this, that they took up 
stones to cast at him ; and had he not made him- 
self invisible, and so passed through the midst 
of them, they would, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, and without troubling themselves about 
any formal trial, have inflicted on him the doom 
of the blasphemer. Having lingered for a few 
days longer in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
wrought a memorable cure on the man born 

i John vii. 25, 26. 
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blind, and delivered that memorable discourse 
which John has preserved to us in the 10th chap- 
ter of his Gospel, Jesus again retired from the 
capital On his return, two months afterwards, 
at the Feast of Dedication, he was met as he 
walked in the Temple in Solomon's Porch, and 
with some show of candour and anxiety, the 
question was put to him, " How long dost thou 
make us to doubt ? if thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly." Jesus did not tell them so plainly as 
they desired, about his being the Christ, but he 
told them plainly enough, as he had done before, 
that he was the Son of God. " I," said he, " and 
my Father are one. Then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus answered them, Many 
good works have I showed you from my Father : 
for which of those works do ye stone me ? The 
Jews answered him, saying, For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and because 
that thou, being a man, makest thyself God." 
Again our Lord had to protect himself from the 
storm of their wrath by retreating to Peraea. The 
message from the mourning sisters recalled him 
from this retreat. The raising from the dead of a 
man so well known as Lazarus, in a village so 
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near to Jerusalem as Bethany, produced such an 
effect that a meeting of the Sanhedrim was sum- 
moned to deliberate as to what should be done. 
The design which they had so long cherished, 
they now more deliberately than ever determined 
to accomplish : " From that day forth, they took 
counsel together to put him to death/' 1 

Though hurried at last in the time and manner 
of its execution, it was no hasty purpose on the 
part of the members of the Jewish Council to put 
our Lord to death. The proposal of Judas did not 
take them by surprise, the arrest in the garden 
did not find them unprepared. They must often 
have deliberated how they would proceed if they 
once had him in their hands. And when he was 
at last before them for formal trial, and they were 
eager to get him condemned, they had not for the 
first time to consider what charges they should 
bring against him, and by what evidence the 
charges might be sustained. Witnesses enough 
of all kinds were within their easy reach, nor had 
they any scruple as to the means they took to get 
from them the evidence they wanted. But with 
all their facilities, and all their bribery, they could 

1 John zi. 53. 
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not substantiate a single charge against Jesus 
which would justify them in condemning him. 
Why, when they found themselves in such diffi- 
culty, did they not summon into their presence 
some of those who had heard Jesus commit that 
kind of blasphemy, upon the ground of which 
they had twice, upon the spur of the moment, at- 
tempted to stone him to death? Testimony in 
abundance to that effect must have been lying 
ready to their hands. It seems clear to us 
that the first and earnest desire of the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim was to convict Christ 
of some other breach of their law, sufficient to 
justify the infliction of death ; and that it was 
not till every attempt of this kind had failed, 
that, as a last resort, the High Priest put our 
Lord himself upon his oath. In the form of ad- 
juration which he employed, two separate ques- 
tions were put to Christ : the one, Whether he 
claimed to be the Christ ; the other, Whether he 
claimed to be the Son of God. These were not 
identical. The latter title was not one which 
either Scripture or Jewish usage had attached to 
the Messiah. The patent act of blasphemy which 
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our Lord was considered as having perpetrated 
in presence of the Council was not his having 
asserted his Messiahship, but his having appro- 
priated the other title to himself. When, after 
Christ had given his first affirmative reply to the 
complex challenge of Caiaphas, the other judges 
interfered to interrogate the prisoner, they dropped 
all allusion to the Messiahship. " Then said they 
all, Art thou then the Son of God ?" and it was 
upon our Lord's re-assertion that he was, — upon 
that, and that alone, that he was doomed to death 
as a blasphemer. For it was perfectly under- 
stood between the judges and the judged, that, 
in thus speaking of himself, Jesus claimed a pe- 
culiar, an intrinsic affinity, — oneness in essence, 
knowledge, power, and glory, with the Father. 
His judges took Jesus to be only man, and look- 
ing upon him as such, they were so far right in 
regarding him as guilty of blasphemous pre- 
sumption. In this, then, one of the most solemn 
moments of his existence, when his character was 
at stake, when life and death were trembling in 
the balance, Jesus, fully aware of the meaning 
attached by his judges to the expression, claimed 
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to be the Son of God He heard, and heard 
without explanation or remonstrance, sentence 
of death passed upon him, for no other reason 
whatever but his making that claim. On any 
other supposition than that of his having been 
really that which his judges regarded him as 
asserting that he was ; on any other supposition 
than that of his true and proper Divinity, this 
passage of the Kedeemer's life becomes worse 
than unmeaning in our eyes. There would be 
something more here than the needless flinging 
away of a life, by the absence of all attempt to 
remove the misconception (if misconception it 
had been), upon which the death- sentence had 
been based. If only a man, if not the co-eternal, 
co-equal Son of the Father, in speaking of him- 
self as he did before that Jewish Council Jesus 
was guilty of an extent, an audacity, an effron- 
tery of pretension, which the blindest, wildest, 
most arrogant religious enthusiast has never ex- 
ceeded. The only way to free his character as 
a man from the stain of such egregious vanity 
and presumption is to recognise him as the 
Son of the Highest. If the Divinity that was 
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in him be denied, the humanity no longer stands 
stainless. 

But we believe in both, and see both manifested 
in the very scene that is here before our eyes. 
Now, with the eye of sense we look on Jesus as 
he stands before this Jewish tribunal It is the 
Man of sorrows, despised and rejected of men ; 
treated by those lordly judges, and the brutal 
band of servitors, as the vilest of felons, the very 
refuse of the earth. Again, with the eye of faith 
we look on him, and he seems as if transfigured 
before us, when, breaking the long- kept silence, he 
declares, " I am the Son of God, and hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven." From what a depth of earthly degra- 
dation, to what a height of superhuman dignity 
does Jesus at once ascend ! and is it not striking 
to notice how he himself blends his humiliation 
and his exaltation, his humanity and divinity, as 
he takes to himself the double title, and binds it 
to his suffering brow : The Son of Man ; the Son 
of God. 



• 



IV. 



CHKIST'S FIRST APPEARANCE BEFORE PILATE. 1 



Christ's trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim 
closed in his conviction and condemnation. The 
strange commotion on the bench, in the midst of 
which the sentence was pronounced, and the out- 
break of brutal violence on the part of the menials 
in the hall, being over, there was an eager and 
hurried consultation as to how that sentence 
which had been pronounced could most speedily 
be executed. Had the full power of carrying 
out their own sentence been in their own hands, 
there had been no difficulty ; Jesus would have 
been led out instantly to execution. But Judea 
was now under the Eoman yoke ; one bond and 
badge of its servitude being this, that while the 
old Jewish courts were permitted to try and to 
punish minor offences, the final judgment of all 

1 Mark xv. 1 ; Luke xxiii. 1-4 ; John xviii. 28-39. 
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capital offences was reserved for the Eoman tri- 
bunals. A Eoman judge must pass the sentence, 
or, at least, must sign the warrant that consigned 
the criminal to execution. At Jerusalem, these 
reserved cases were brought up for adjudication 
at the time of the great festivals, when the Eoman 
Procurator, who resided ordinarily at Caesarea, 
visited the capital For the last six years, Pon- 
tius Pilate had held this office in Judea, and he 
was now on occasion of this Passover in the city. 
His order, therefore, for the execution must be 
obtained that forenoon, or perhaps not at all. It 
was now the last day before the Passover on 
which a court of justice could be held ; and if 
not held before six o'clock that evening, — when 
the Passover period began, then not for seven 
days thereafter. To keep Christ so long in bonds, 
awaiting his presentation to the Eoman judge, 
— with an uncertainty, besides, whether Pilate 
would take up the case after the Passover — 
that were a risk too perilous to run. They had, 
indeed, the whole day before them, and there was 
time enough to get Pilate's judgment before the 
Passover commenced ; but to keep Jesus not only 
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bound, but bound with the order for his cruci- 
fixion hanging over him ; to keep him so for eight 
days to come ; to keep him so till not only citizens 
of Jerusalem, but the inhabitants of the whole 
region round about, had heard all the particulars 
of his apprehension and condemnation, — that also 
were peril, which must, if possible, be avoided. 
And it could only be avoided by getting the 
crucifixion over before that sun which was just 
about to rise had set. 

Obviously there was urgent need of haste. 
The consultation, therefore, was a brief and a 
hurried one. The resolution was taken to bind 
Jesus once more — bind him as men condemned 
to death were wont to be bound — and to carry 
him at once to Pilate, and get from him the autho- 
rity to proceed. Thither, therefore, to the official 
residence of the Procurator, accompanied by the 
whole multitude that had assembled in and 
around the hall of Caiaphas, Jesus is con- 
veyed. It is a house which the Gentile has 
occupied and polluted ; a house from which the 
leaven has not been cast out ; a house to cross 
whose threshold at such a time as this, — on the 
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very eve of the Passover, — was to disqualify 
the entrant from all participation in the holy 
rite. And, though there be among their number 
those who, from their position and previous 
acquaintance, might well have claimed the pri- 
vilege of access, and asked a private audience of 
Pilate, to explain to him the nature of the case 
in which his interference at such an unseasonable 
hour was required, yet will not one of these pre- 
cise, punctilious chief priests, scribes, and coun- 
cillors venture into that dwelling, lest they should 
be defiled. They send in their message by some 
of Pilate's officers or servants. At once, with 
Eoman courtesy, he comes out to them — to where 
they are all standing around the bound and sen- 
tenced Jesus. The glance of a quick eye at once 
revealed to Pilate the general object of this early 
visit. These, he knew, as his eye ran round the 
leaders of the crowd, were the Jewish judges, 
and this, as that eye rested upon Jesus, some one 
whom they were anxious to get punished. But 
why all this haste ? What can it have been that 
has brought together, at such an unusual hour, all 
these city magnates, and drawn them as suppliants 
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to his door ? What extraordinary crime can this 
man, whom they have borne to him, have com- 
mitted, that they are so impatient to see him 
punished? He looks at Christ again. He had 
tried many ; he had condemned many ; his prac- 
tised eye was familiar with the features which 
great guilt ordinarily wears, but he had never 
seen a great criminal look as this man looks; 
nothing here either of that sunk and hollow 
aspect that those convicted of great crimes 
sometimes show ; nothing here of that bold and 
brazen front with which they still more fre- 
quently are wont to face their doom ; he looks 
so gentle, so meek, so innocent, yet so calm, so 
self-possessed, so dignified. It does not seem 
that Pilate knew at first who this bound one 
was that now stood there before him. He must 
have heard something, perhaps much, of Jesus 
of Nazareth before. He had been governor of 
the country all through the years of our Lord's 
public ministry, and it could scarcely be but that 
some report of his great sayings and doings should 
have reached his ear ; but no more, perhaps, than 
Herod had he ever met him — ever seen him 
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face to face; nor does he yet know that this 
is he. He only knows and feels that never 
has his eye rested upon one more unlike a 
hardened reprobate than this. His curiosity 
roused, his interest excited, the favourable im- 
pression which this first sight of the accused 
has made, co-operating with the instinctive and 
official sense of justice, Pilate's first words to 
these judges and heads of the Jewish people is, 
" What accusation bring ye against this man ? " 
Was that question put in such a way, was it 
spoken in such a tone, or accompanied by sucli 
a look as to convey the idea that the questioner 
was not at once ready to believe that any very 
heinous offence had been committed by that 
man ? Perhaps it did carry with it some indica- 
tion of that kind. But whether so or not, it 
indicated this, that Pilate meant to open up 
or re-try the case, or, at least, to get at and 
go over, upon his own account, the ground of 
their condemnation ere he ratified it. He could 
not but know — if he had not been distinctly told 
by the messengers whom the Jews sent unto 
him, he saw it plainly enough in all the at- 
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tendant circumstances — what it was that these 
Jews were expecting him to do. But he will do 
it in his own way. He will not sign off-hand, 
upon their credit and at their bidding, the death- 
warrant of a man like this. Had he been a 
judge of the purest and strictest honour, he 
would not have signed in such a hurried way 
the death-warrant of any one ; but we know it 
from other sources, and the Jews who stood before 
him knew it too, that he was not such a judge, 
that he had often condemned without a hearing. 
And it is this which inclines us to believe that 
there was something in the very first impres- 
sion that our Lord's appearance made upon 
Pilate which touched the better part of his na- 
ture, and not only stirred within his heart the 
wish to know what it was of which they accused 
such a man, but also the desire to ascertain, for 
his own satisfaction, whether or not that accusa- 
tion was well founded. 

Obviously, to the men to whom it was ad- 
dressed, Pilate's question was a disappointing 
one. They did not want, they had not ex- 
pected, to be summoned thus to adduce and to 
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substantiate some charge against Jesus, which, 
in Pilate's judgment, might be sufficient to 
doom him to death. They had hoped that to 
save himself the trouble of investigation, and in 
compliment to them at this Passover season — a 
compliment which, when it cost him nothing, 
they knew that he was quite willing to pay — 
he would take their judgment on trust and pro- 
ceed upon it. And they still hope so. They 
will let Pilate know how good a right they have 
to expect this service at his hand; how much 
they will be offended if he refuse it When the 
question, then, is put to them, " What accusation 
bring ye against this man V they content them- 
selves with saying, " If he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered him up to thee," 
— words of haughtiness and injured pride. ' Do 
you think that we, the whole assembled Sanhed- 
rim ; we, the very first men in this Jewish com- 
munity over which you happen to have been 
placed ; we, who have come to you, as we are not 
often wont to do, and are here before your gates to 
ask a very easy act of compliance with our will, 
-do you think that we would have brought this 
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man to you, if we had not already ascertained 
his guilt ? Do you think that we would either 
have ventured to offer such an insult to you, 
or perpetrate such injustice ourselves ?' A very 
high tone this to take, which they have some 
hope will yet carry their point for them with 
the weak and vacillating governor. They are 
disappointed. They have stirred a pride that is 
equal to their own. If those Jews won't tell 
him what kind or degree of criminality it is that 
they attribute to this man, he, Pilate, won't put 
himself as a blind tool into their hands. ' If it 
be your judgment, and your judgment alone, 
that is to rule this man's case, "Take ye him, 
then," said Pilate, " and judge him according to 
your own law;"' — a refusal on Pilate's part to 
do the thing which they first hoped that they 
might get him to do off-hand; a refusal to 
countersign their sentence, whatever it was, and 
by whatever evidence supported. It was as much 
as saying, that so far as he had yet heard or 
known anything of this case, it was one which 
their own law, as administered by themselves, 
was quite competent to deal with. 
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Let them take this man, and judge him and 
punish him as they pleased, provided only that 
they kept strictly within the limits that their 
conquerors had laid down. — This were wholly to 
miss their mark. Their tone changes ; their pride 
humbles itself. They are obliged to explain to the 
Governor, what he had known well enough from 
the first, but what they had not been candid enough 
to tell him, that it was a sentence unto death 
which they wished to get executed, a sentence 
which they were not at liberty to carry out. This 
determination of Pilate to make personal inquiry 
into the grounds of that sentence, obliged them 
also to lodge some distinct and specific charge 
against Jesus ; — one of such a kind that the 
Governor would be forced to deal with it ; one too 
of sufficient magnitude to draw down upon it the 
punishment of death. Now mark the deep hypo- 
crisy and utter falseness of these men. It won't 
do now to say that it was as a blasphemer, and 
as that alone, in calling himself the Son of God, 
that Jesus had been condemned before their 
bar. It won't do to let Pilate know anything of 
. that one and only piece of evidence upon which 
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their sentence has been founded What cares lie 
about that kind of blasphemy of which Jesus has 
been convicted ; what cares that Eoman law, of 
which he is the administrator, who or what any 
man thinks himself to be, or claims to be, in his 
relationship with God? Let any Jew be but a 
good and faithful subject to Caesar, and, so far as 
Caesar or Caesar's representatives are concerned, 
he may claim any rank he pleases among the 
gods. It was necessary therefore to draw the 
thickest veil of concealment over their own pro- 
cedure as judges, although before the examina- 
tion at this new bar was over, it oozed out that 
Jesus had made himself the Son of God, — with 
what strange effect upon Pilate's mind we present- 
ly shall see. But, in the first instance, some civil 
or political offence, some crime against the common 
law of the land, must be sought for to charge 
against Jesus. It was not easy to find or fabri- 
cate such a crime. Our Saviour had throughout 
most carefully and cautiously avoided every- 
thing like interference or intermeddling with, 
condemning or resisting, the ordinary adminis- 
tration of law, the policy and procedure of the 
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government. He refused to entertain a ques- 
tion about the rights of inheritance between two 
brothers, saying to him who sought his inter- 
ference, "Man, who made me a judge or a 
ruler over you V* These very men, who are now 
about to frame their first accusation of him be- 
fore Pilate, had tried to get him to pass his 
judgment upon the abstract question as to whe- 
ther it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar or not, 
and had failed in their attempt to entangle him. 
What concealment, then, what deception, what 
effrontery of falsehood in it, — and it shows to 
what extremity they were driven, — that when 
forced to adduce some specific accusation, they 
said, "We found this fellow perverting the na- 
tion, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, 
saying that he himself is Christ a King !" They 
here bring three different accusations against 
him, not one of which — in that sense in which 
alone they desire that Pilate should understand 
them — they know is true; and one of which, 
the central one of the three, they know is ab- 
solutely, and in every sense of it, false. But 
it suits their object to represent the accused 



^ 
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to Pilate as a stirrer up of sedition, as a re- 
fuser to pay custom, as a denier of the Eoman 
right to reign over Judea, as a claimant to be 
king of the country, in his own person and of 
his own right These, however, were charges 
which they knew that a Eoman governor, whose 
chief business in their country was to see that 
the rights of the Emperor whom he represented 
should suffer no damage, could not pass by; 
charges by no means unlikely to be true, for 
Judea was at this time in a most unsettled 
state. There were multitudes of Jews who 
questioned Caesar's right to tax them ; multi- 
tudes who regarded him as a foreign usurper. 
Give them but a chance of success, and the 
great majority of the people would have risen 
then, as they rose afterwards, and risked their 
lives to regain their national liberties. One 
thing alone was suspicious— that such an accu- 
sation should come from such a quarter; that 
those leaders of the Jews should be so very 
eager to get a man punished for such a crime. 
It surely could not be so mighty an offence in 
their eyes. They were not themselves so very 
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loyal to Eome as to be anxious to see a re- 
sister of the Eoman power cut off. Never be- 
fore, at least, had they displayed any great zeal 
in that direction. Pilate had no faith in their 
sincerity. He saw through their designs. Per- 
haps it was now that, for the first time, he 
recognised that it was with Jesus of Naza- 
reth, of whom he had heard so much, that he 
had to do. He did not entertain, because he 
did not believe, the charge of his being a sedi- 
tious and rebellious subject. But there was one 
part of the accusation which was quite new to 
him, which sounded ridiculous in his ears, that 
this poor Nazarene should say that he was 
a king, the king of the Jews, — a very pre- 
posterous pretension; one sufficient of itself, if 
there was any real ground for saying that it 
ever had actually been set forth, to suggest a 
doubt as to whether Jesus was a fit subject for 
any judicial procedure whatever being taken 
against him. Overlooking all else that had been 
said against him, Pilate turns to Christ, and 
says to him, " Art thou the king of the Jews V 
He expected nothing else than to get an imme- 
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diate disclaimer of the absurd pretension. To his 
surprise, however, Jesus calmly and deliberately 
replies, " Thou sayest it, — I am the king of the 
Jews." Very curious this, to hear such a man, in 
such a condition, and in such circumstances, speak 
in such a way. He must be some egregious, de- 
signing, perhaps dangerous impostor, or, more 
likely, some wretched, ignorant, half-mad enthu- 
siast or fanatic. He would like to search a little 
into the matter, and find out how it really stood. 
The man himself would in all likelihood be the 
first to supply the clue ; he had so willingly and 
so calmly answered that first (Juestion that he 
would answer others. But it would be better to 
interrogate him alone, away from these accusers of 
his. He might not be so ready to answer further 
questions in their hearing, or they might interfere 
and prevent Pilate prosecuting the inquiry in his 
own way. He retires, therefore, to his own dwell- 
ing, into that part of it called and used generally 
as the Judgment Hall, and calls upon Christ to 
follow him. Jesus at once consents. He makes 
no scruple about crossing that threshold ; he fears 
no contagion from contact with the Gentile; 
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his passover has been already held And now, 
when they are alone, out of sight and out of hear- 
ing of those Jews, Pilate says again to him in a 
subdued and under-tone, as of one really anxious 
to get at the truth, "Art thou the King of the 
Jews ?" Waiving in the meantime anything like 
a direct reply, Jesus said to him, " Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of 
me?" ' Art thou but repeating the words of others, 
or art thou asking out of the depths of thine own 
inquiring spirit ? Hast thou too, Pilate, for that 
unruled, unruly spirit of thine, felt the inward 
need of some one to be its Governor and Lord ? 
Lies there behind the outward form and meaning 
of that question of thine, the indistinct, the in- 
articulate longing after another king and another 
kingdom than either Jews or Eomans own V Was 
there indeed, for one passing moment, far down in 
the depths of Pilate's struggling thoughts, an ele- 
ment of this kind at work, and did Jesus, know- 
ing that it was there, try thus to bring it up, that 
he might proceed to satisfy it ? If so, what a 
moment of transcendent interest to the Eoman 
judge, of which had he but known how to 
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take advantage, he too might have entered the 
kingdom, and shared its securities and blessed- 
ness. But he does not, he will not stoop to ac- 
knowledge, what we suspect was true, that there 
did mingle in the thoughts and feelings of that 
moment some element of the kind described 
This is too personal, too bold, too home a question 
of the Nazarene. The pride of the Eoman, the 
judge, swells up within his breast, and quenches 
the interests of the man, the sinner — and so he 
haughtily replies: "Am I a Jew? Thine own 
nation, and the chief priests, have delivered thee 
unto me : what hast thou done ? " The chance 
of reaching the individual conscience of the 
questioner has passed away ; the trial has been 
made, and it has failed ; Jesus must take up the 
question not as one between him and Pilate — 
between Pilate's conscience and Pilate's God — 
but as one simply between himself as a sen- 
tenced criminal, and those Jews without, who 
are his accusers. He will not answer the last 
question of the Governor, "What hast thou 
done?" upon that he will not enter; it would 
be of no avail ; but he will satisfy Pilate upon 
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one point. He will convince him that he has 
committed no political offence; that he never 
meant to set himself in opposition to any of 
this world's governments. " My kingdom," said 
he, " is not of this world. If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: but 
now is my kingdom not from hence :" — a king- 
dom rising up among the others of the world, 
to struggle for its existence, to establish, to 
protect, to extend itself, by earthly weapons, by 
outward force of any kind, — not such is that 
kingdom which I Jesus call my own. 

But if not, what kind of kingdom can it be ? 
what kind of King is he who rules it ? So far 
satisfied, yet still wondering and perplexed, 
Pilate puts his question, not in its first specific 
form, but in a more general one: "Art thou 
a king then?" If not a king, like our own 
Caesars or your own Herods, if not a king to 
fight with rival sovereigns, or ask thy subjects 
to fight for thee, then in what sense a king? 
Our Lord's reply, we can perceive, was particu- 
larly adapted to the position, character, acquire- 
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ments, experience, of his questioner, — a Eoman 
official of high rank, educated, cultivated ; a man 
of affairs, of large experience of men — men in 
different countries and of different creeds ; not 
given much, perhaps, to any deep or serious 
thought about religious matters, yet sufficiently 
acquainted with the rival schools of philosophy 
and religion by which the then great living 
Soman commonwealth was divided and dis- 
tracted. Truth, moral truth, religious truth, 
was the one proclaimed object of research, of 
which some were saying, Lo, here it is, and others, 
Lo, there it is ; but of which he, Pilate, in pursuit 
of quite a different object, had learned to think 
that neither here nor there nor anywhere was it 
to be found. It is to this man that Jesus says, 
'speaking in the language that would be most 
intelligible to him : " Thou sayest that I am a 
king. To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." As these words fell upon the 
ear of Pilate, one can well enough imagine that 
the current of his thoughts ran thus : — It is even 
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as I suspected; here is another of these pre- 
tenders, who each would have us to believe that 
he alone has discovered the undiscoverable, that 
he alone has found out and got exclusive pos- 
session of the truth ; here is a new Jewish rival 
of those old Stoics of our own, who were ever 
teaching us that every wise man was a king, — 
the setter up of a new system, which he imagines 
is to dethrone every other one that the world 
before has seen, whose fancy is that he himself 
is already upon the throne of his great kingdom, 
— some poor egotistical, yet quite harmless en- 
thusiast^ whose day-dream who would wish to 
break ! One thing, at least, is clear enough, 
that it is a quite empty, hollow charge these 
Jews are urging here against him. He may sit 
as long as he likes upon that ideal throne of 
Ms, without the throne of Tiberius being en- 
dangered; he may get as many subjects as he 
can to enter that ideal kingdom of his, and my 
master, the Emperor, have not a loyal subject 
the less. And so with that passing question 
to Jesus, " What is truth ? w — * question he does 
not stay to get answered, as he has no faith 
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that any answer to it can be given; a ques- 
tion not uttered sneeringly or scoffingly, but 
rather sadly and bitterly so far as he himself 
is concerned, having come to regard all truth 
as a phantom; and with a kindly, tolerant, 
half -pitying, half-envious feeling towards Jesus, 
— with that question put to Jesus by the way, 
Pilate goes out to the Jews, and says to them 
boldly and emphatically, " I find in him no fault 
at all;" — the faultlessness of Christ acknowledged, 
his kingly claims scarcely comprehended, and so 
far as comprehended, rejected, perhaps despised 

Let each of us now ask himself, How stands 
it as to me and this kingdom of the truth, this 
one great King of the true ? Is Jesus Christ to 
me the way, the truth, the life ? Does truth, 
simple, pure, eternal truth, stand expressed and 
exhibited to me in those words, those prayers, 
those acts, those sufferings, that life, that death, 
of Jesus Christ ? The witness that he bore to 
the truth, in the living of that life and the dying 
of that death, — have I listened to it, and be- 
lieved in it, and submitted to it? Am I of 
the truth ; a simple, humble, earnest seeker after 
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it ; and have I this evidence of my being so, 
that I hear the voice of Jesus, hear it and 
hail it, among all the conflicting voices that are 
falling on my ear, as the voice of him who 
rightfully claims the Lordship of my soul ? Is 
truth — the truth as to God, my Creator, my 
Father, my Eedeemer; the truth as to myself, 
what I am, what I ought to be, what I may 
he, what I shall be, — is this truth not a mere 
form of sound words, not a mere congeries of 
acknowledged or accepted propositions; but does 
it stand before me embodied in the person, the 
life, the death, the mediation of Jesus Christ; 
and have I enshrined and enthroned him as 
King and Lord of my weak, my sinful, my im- 
mortal spirit ? 



V. 

CHRIST'S APPEARANCE BEFORE HEROD. 1 

Jesus had spoken quite frankly and openly 
to Pilate when they were together, out of sight 
and hearing of the Jews, alone in the Judgment 
HalL It was quite different when, accompanied 
by Christ, Pilate came out again to the attend- 
ant crowd, and boldly said to them, " I find no 
fault in this man." So far, then, the Chief Priests 
and elders have failed. Failure always embit- 
ters. Failure here was what these men were by 
no means disposed to submit to. Pilate's asser- 
tion of his belief in the innocence of Jesus only 
made them the more vehement in their asser- 
tion of his criminality. They became the more 
fierce. They accused him, Mark tells us, of 
many things. But the waves and the billows 

1 Matthew xxvii. 12, 13 ; Mark vi. 14-16 ; Luke ix. 7-9 ; xiii. 
81, 82 ; xxiii. 4-12. 
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of this swelling wrath of theirs broke harm- 
lessly upon Christ. So absent, so unmoved, so 
indifferent did he appear, that it seemed as 
if he had not heard what they were saying 
against him, or hearing had not understood, or 
understanding had not heeded. Very different 
this retirement into himself, this unruffled com- 
posure, this unbroken silence, from those eager 
and animated utterances to which the Governor 
had just been listening in the hall within. Per- 
haps it is wounded pride that seals the lips 
of Jesus. To men like these, animated by such a 
bitter personal hostility to him, exhausting every 
epithet of vituperation, heaping upon him all 
kinds of charges, Jesus may not choose to con- 
descend to give any answer. But he has not 
treated, will not treat, the Eoman governor in the 
same way; at least will surely tell him why it 
is that he preserves this silence. Pilate says to 
him, "Hearest thou not how many things they 
witness against thee ?" There is no reply. The 
lips are as shut at the question of Pilate as at 
the accusation of the Jews. Christ has said all 
that he meant to say, done all that he meant 
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to do, so far as those charges were concerned 
that they were now bringing against him. He 
had answered to the Eoman judge that the 
kingship which he claimed was not of a kind 
in any way to interfere with this world's govern- 
ments; he had satisfied him of his perfect in- 
nocuousness as a subject of the State; and, 
having done that, he would say and do no 
mora One observes an almost exact parallel 
as to his silences and his speakings, in our 
Lord's conduct before the Jewish and the Gentile 
courts of justice. In that preliminary unofficial 
conversation he held with Annas, before the 
Sanhedrim sat in judgment on his case, Jesus 
had spoken without reserve, had answered the 
High Priest's questions but too fully, and had 
brought down upon himself the stroke of the 
officer who stood by. But when the regular 
trial commenced, and charges were formally 
brought forward, and attempted by many wit- 
nesses to be substantiated, Jesus held his peace, 
so long and so resolutely, manifesting so little 
disposition or desire to meddle in any way 
with the procedure that was going on, that the 
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High Priest rose from his seat in the midst, 
and put to him a question of the same im- 
port with that which Pilate afterwards put; 
and the two questions met with the very same 
treatment, — to neither of them a single word 
of reply was given. But when the High Priest 
rose, and solemnly adjured Jesus to tell whether 
he was the Christ the Son of God, just as when 
Pilate asked whether he was the King of the 
Jews, and what kind of king he was, our Lord 
made instant and distinct and unambiguous 
reply. So far as we can see or understand the 
principle ruling here the Saviours conduct, de- 
termining the time to speak and the time to 
be silent, it was this, that when the matter 
immediately and directly concerns his Divine 
Sonship and Kingship he will help his judges 
in every way he can ; nay, he will himself 
supply the evidence they want. Upon that 
count he will allow himself to be condemned ; he 
will co-operate with his enemies in the bringing 
about of his condemnation ; but of all these other 
lesser trifling charges he will take no account ; 
but leave all their manifold attempts to fasten on 
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him any other kind of charge, to break down 
of themselves, that, his enemies themselves being 
witnesses, it might be solely and alone as the 
Son of God, the King of Israel, that he should 
be convicted, condemned, and crucified. 

Among the many things that the Chief Priests 
were now accusing Jesus of in the presence of the 
Governor, hoping still to convince Pilate that he 
was not the guiltless man that he had taken him 
to be, there was one thing that they put promi- 
nently forward, presented in every form, amplified 
in every way, on which they mainly relied in 
their dealings with Pilate, — the setting forth of 
Christ as a ringleader of sedition. " He stirreth 
up the people," stirreth them up against the con- 
stituted authorities, preaching rebellion through 
the whole country, not here in Judea alone, 
but there also in Galilee where he began this 
work. This allusion to Galilee as the birthplace 
of the alleged seditious movement may have 
been accidental; they may have meant merely 
thereby to signify how widespread the evil had 
been which they were calling upon Pilate to 
check ; or it may have been done designedly, with 
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that art which was to leave nothing unsaid or un- 
suggested, by which the Governor could possibly 
be influenced. Galilee might have been named 
by them, to suggest to Pilate how difficult it was 
to produce proof of crime committed in so remote 
a district ; or to remind him that this Galilee upon 
which so much of Christ's time and labour had 
been spent, was the chosen haunt of the resisters 
of the Soman authority, the cradle of most of the 
seditious plots concocted against the Emperor's 
government ; or they might have known of the 
bad feeling that there was at this time between 
Pilate and the King of Galilee, and might have 
imagined that it would be rather gratifying to 
Pilate than otherwise to lay his hand judicially 
upon one who might be regarded as a subject of 
that prince. 

However it was, no sooner had the words 
escaped their lips, than a happy thought sug- 
gests itself to Pilate. He is in great difficulty 
with this case ; he knows not how to deal with it. 
He never had been so importuned as he now was 
by those Chief Priests and elders ; he never saw 
them more bent on anything than on the death of 
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this man whom they have brought to him ; it 
would be easy to give him up to their vengeance 
— he had done as much as that before ; - 
but he was convinced of His innocence ; then* 
was something too, so peculiar about his whole 
look, bearing, and conduct that he could not make 
up his mind to have any share in sending him to 
be executed as a common criminal. But now he 
hears, that part at least, perhaps the greater part 
of the offence that these were alleging he had 
committed, had taken place in Galilee, in that 
part of the country which was not under his juris- 
diction, but belonged to that of Herod This 
Herod, the King of Galilee, happened at this very 
time to be in Jerusalem. Pilate will send the 
case to him; and thus get the responsibility 
of deciding it shifted from his own shoulders, 
by laying it upon one who not only may be 
quite willing to assume it, but may regard as 
a compliment the reference of the case to his 
adjudication. There was a misunderstanding 
between the two — the Eoman Procurator and 
the Galilean king — which the sending of Jesus 
to the latter, for trial might serve to heal. 
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Pilate had done something to displease Herod, 
— something, in all likelihood, in the very way 
of interfering with what Herod regarded as his 
rights, and the rights of his subjects. Some 
Galileans had been up lately at Jerusalem, 
offering sacrifice there. There had been a 
riot, which Pilate had promptly and summarily 
quelled; but in doing so he had mingled the 
blood of some of these Galileans with their 
sacrifices — cut them down without inquiring 
whose subjects they were, or what right they 
might have to demand a trial in one or other 
of the Herodian courts. For this, or such-like 
imagined interference with his jurisdiction, Herod 
had taken offence at Pilate. It would be, then, 
the very kind of compliment most soothing to 
his kingly vanity, this recognition of his juris- 
diction, by sending to him so notorious a person 
as Jesus was, to be tried at his bar. Herod re- 
cognised and appreciated the compliment; and 
whatever else Pilate lost by the line of conduct that 
he pursued that day, he at least gained this — he 
got that quarrel between him and Herod healed. 
The happy thought no sooner occurs to Pilate 
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than he acts upon it And now, guarded by 
some Eoman soldiers, accompanied by the whole 
crowd of his accusers, Jesus is despatched to 
Herod. To enter into the scene that follows, 
we must go back a little upon this Herod's 
history. How John the Baptist and he be- 
came first acquainted, we are not told. A part 
of the territory (Persea) over which Herod's juris- 
diction extended, ran down along the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, and it is probable that it 
wa& in some of the circuits that he made of this 
district that he first fell in with the Baptist, en- 
gaged in his great ministry of repentance. Herod 
was greatly struck alike with the man and with 
his teaching. There was a strange fascination 
about both which drew the attention of the King. 
As there was nothing about John's ministry to 
excite or gratify either the intellect or the fancy, 
— no miracles wrought, no new doctrines pro- 
pounded, no vivid picturing employed; as all 
was so purely moral, so plain, so pointed, so 
practical in his teaching, we must believe that 
what at first drew Herod to John and made him 
listen with such pleasure, was that it was a faithful 
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portraiture of men that John was drawing, an 
honest and fearless exposure of their sins that 
he made. Herod both admired and approved ; 
but the pleasure that he had in observing 
John, and in listening to his instruction, was by 
no means a pure or untroubled one. He feared 
John, we are told, knowing that he was a just 
man and a holy. This fear was the fruit of guilt. 
He knew and felt what a different man John was 
from himself. The very presence of the Baptist 
was a rebuke, and he was not yet so hardened as 
to receive that rebuke without alarm. Nor did 
this first connexion of the King with the Baptist 
terminate in the mere excitement of certain emo- 
tions, whether of respect, or admiration, or fear. 
Herod did many things, we are told, at John's 
bidding. I imagine that, in the first stage of their 
intercourse, John dealt with Herod as he dealt with 
the Pharisees, and the soldiers, and the publicans ; 
that he laid his hand upon those open and patent 
offences which as a ruler, and in common with 
others holding that office, Herod notoriously was 
guilty of. The King not only suffered him to do 
so, but went even the length of reforming his con- 
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duct in some respects, in obedience to the Bap- 
tist's instructions. But John did not stop there 
— did not stop where Herod would have liked ; 
stepping boldly into the inner circle of his 
private life, and laying his hand upon the stain 
which disfigured it, he said to him, "It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife." 

In all likelihood Herodias was not with Herod 
when first he met the Baptist, and heard him so 
gladly, and did many things at his bidding. This 
meeting may have happened in the wilderness, 
where Herod ranked but as one of John's large 
and public audience. But the King invited the 
Baptist to his court, and it was there, perhaps in 
presence of Herodias, that the rebuke of that par- 
ticular transgression was given. Herod's anger 
was kindled at what appeared an impertinent and 
officious intermeddling with his private conduct, 
his family affairs. And there was one beside him 
who resented that intermeddling still more than 
he did, and was at pains to excite and to nurse 
his wrath. Herodias would have made short work 
of it with this sharp reprover ; she would have 
sealed those lips of his at once in death, so that 
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they should no more be troubled with their un- 
welcome utterances ; and Herod would have 
yielded to her desire, notwithstanding all his 
earlier readiness to hear and to obey, notwith- 
standing all his respect and regard for John ; but 
he feared the multitude, and, yielding to that fear, 
he made a compromise— he cast John into prison, 
and kept him there for months. But months 
could not quench the thirst for his blood that had 
been stirred in the heart of that second Jezebel ; 
still she was asking for the head of the Baptist, 
but Herod would not yield, — took no little credit 
to himself, we may believe, for being so firm, 
and, forgetting that it was the fear of the multi- 
tude that overbalanced the influence of the Queen, 
might have come to persuade himself that he was 
dealing very gently and tenderly with the Baptist. 
But the Queen knew him better than he knew 
himself, and so with diabolic art contrived the 
plot that was to bring another and still weightier 
fear, to overbalance in its turn that fear of the 
multitude. All went as she desired. The evening 
for the royal supper came ; the chief men of Ga- 
lilee, with the King in high good-humour at their 
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head, sat down at the banqueting-tablo. Salome 
entered, and danced before them ; the guests, 
heated with wine, broke out into rapturous ap 
plause. In a transport of delight, the King made 
the fatal promise, and confirmed it with an oath, 
that he would give her whatsoever she asked. 
Salome went out to consult her mother as to 
what her request should be. There was little 
time spent in deliberation. The Queen's reply 
was all ready, for she had conjectured what 
would occur, and ho Mark tells, Salome came 
in straightway unto the King, and said, (Jive 
me here John the Uaptist's head upon a charger. 
The King was taken in the snare ; no time for 
thought was given, no way of escapes left open. 
There was the oath which he had taken ; there 
were the witnesses of that oath around the, board. 
He could not break his oath without standing dis 
honoured before those witnesses. The, fear of the 
multitude is overborne by a still higher fear. lie 
gives the order, and the drsed is done. Unhappy 
man ! entangled, )>etraycd, by his own rash vow ; 
his very sense of honour turned into the instru 
ment that makes of him a murderer! Herod 
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was exceeding sorry ; he knew well how wrong a 
thing it was that he was doing ; it was with bitter 
self-reproach that the order for the execution was 
given. For a short time there were the stings of 
remorse, but these soon lost their power. John 
was beheaded, and no manifestation of popular 
displeasure made. John was beheaded ; Hero- 
dias and Salome were satisfied, and Herod himself 
could not but acknowledge that there was a kind 
of relief in knowing that he should be troubled 
by her no more about him. Eemorse died out, 
but a strange kind of superstitious fear haunted 
Herod's spirit. Eeports are brought to him of 
another strange teacher who has arisen, and to 
whom all men are now flocking, as they had 
flocked to the Baptist at the first. And Herod 
says, " John have I beheaded, but who is this of 
whom I hear such things ?" 

What perplexed him was that it was said by 
some that John was risen from the dead, by some 
that Elias had appeared, by others that one of the 
old prophets had arisen. Herod hesitated for a 
time which of these suppositions he should adopt ; 
but at last he adopted one of them, and said to his 
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servants, " This is John the Baptist : he is risen 
from the dead, and therefore mighty works do 
show forth themselves in him." He desired to see 
him ; a desire in which there mingled at the first 
so much of awe and dread, that he rather shunned 
than courted an interview ; so much so, that when 
Christ came afterwards into Galilee, and there 
was some prospect they might meet, he hud in 
a very artful way, by working on Christ's fears, 
persuaded him to withdraw from that part of the 
country. He sent some Pharisees, who said to 
Jesus, "Get thee out, and depart hence, for 
Herod will kill thee." Herod never could have 
really meditated such a deed. We know that 
afterwards when it was in his power, he declined 
taking any part in the condemnation and cmd 
fixion of Jesus. It was but a cunning device 
intended to get Herod out of the embarrassment** 
in which he found that Christ's residence and 
teaching in the territory within his jurisdiction 
might involve him. And so Jesus seems \» Lave 
dealt with it, when he said to the PJiarisees, 
whom he at once recognised as the agents of 
the King : " Go," said he, " and teJJ tJiat i<jx, 
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Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to- 
day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected," — my times and places for working 
and for finishing my work, are all definitely 
arranged, and that quite independently of any 
stratagem of this cunning king. 

At last, at an unexpected time and place, and 
in an unexpected way, Jesus is presented to him ; 
presented by Pilate ; presented to be tried ; pre- 
sented as a criminal at the bar, with whom he 
may use the greatest freedom, as Jesus will surely 
be anxious to say and do all he can in order to 
obtain his release. Herod, therefore, when he 
sees Jesus thus placed before him, is exceedingly 
glad, — he had heard so much about him, had de- 
sired so long to see him. But now, as indicating 
at once the state of mind and heart into which 
worldliness indulged, and levity and licentious- 
ness, have sunk this man, and as supplying to 
us the key that explains our Lord's singular con- 
duct to him, let us particularly notice, that in 
the gladness which Herod feels in having the de- 
sire to see Christ thus gratified, there mingles no 
wish to be instructed, no alarm of a guilty con- 
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science, no dread of meeting another Baptist to re 
buke him for his iniquities. He lias got over what 
ever compunction he may at one time have felt. 
He has quenched those risings of remorse within 
his heart. He has come to be once more on such 
good terms with himself ; so much at ease, that 
when he looks at Jesus, it is with no disturbing 
remembrances of that bloody head once brought 
to him upon the charger, — no shrinking dread 
that he may see again the Baptist's form, and 
hear again the Baptist's voice. It is with an 
eager, idle, prurient curiosity — having a tinge, 
perhaps, of superstitious wonder in it, that he 
looks upon Jesus, and proceeds to put his ques- 
tions to him. As compared with John, this new 
teacher had been distinguished by the miracles 
which he had wrought. And if he wrought 
miracles to save others, surely he will work some 
to save himself. Herod tries, in every way he 
can think of, to induce him to work some wonder 
in his presence. How does Jesus act when ad 
dressed and treated thus by such a man ? Shall 
it be as if the Baptist had indeed risen from the 
dead ? .Will Jesus seize upon the opportunity now 

H 
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given, to take up, reiterate, and redouble upon 
the profligate prince the rebuke of his great fore- 
runner ? Shall Herod hear it said to him now, 
in tones more piercing than ever John em- 
ployed, It was not lawful for thee to take the 
Baptist's life ? Xot thus does Jesus act Herod 
puts question after question to him. Jesus looks 
at the questioner, but opens not his lips. Herod 
asks and asks again, that some sign may be 
shown by Jesus, some token of his alleged 
power exhibited. Jesus never lifts a finger, nor 
makes a single movement, in compliance. Herod 
is the only one of all his judges whom Jesus 
deals with in this way, — the only one of them 
before whom, however spoken to, he preserves 
a continuous and unbroken silence. It does not 
appear that, from the time when he was presented 
to Herod, to the time when he was sent away from 
him, a single word ever passed the Saviour's lips 
That deep and death-like silence, the silenc 
of those lips which opened with such pliant reac' 
ness when any word of gentle entreaty or hope 
warning was to be spoken, how shall we interf 
it \ Was it indignation that sealed those li 
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Would Christ hold no intercourse with the man 
who had dipped his hands in such blood as that of 
the Baptist ? Did he mean to mark off Herod as 
the one and only man so deeply stained with guilt 
that he will not stoop to exchange with him a single 
word ? It had been human this, but not divine ; 
and it is a divine meaning that we must look for 
in this dread and awful silence. There lived not, 
there breathed not upon the earth the man, how- 
ever steeped in guilt, from whom that loving 
Saviour would have turned away, had but the 
slightest sign of penitence been shown, the slight- 
est symptom of a readiness to listen and be saved. 
It was no bygone act of Herod's life that drew 
down upon him the doom of that silence — 
though doom it little seemed to him to be ; it 
was the temper and the spirit of the man as he 
stood there before the Lord, after all that he had 
passed through ; it was that which did it. Why, 
the very sight of Jesus, connected, as he knew 
or fancied him, in some mysterious way with 
John, should have been to Herod as though one 
risen from the dead had actually appeared in his 
presence. It should have been he, not Jesus, that 
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should have been speechless when they met ; or, if 
he spake at all, it should have been to ask whether, 
in that world of spirits from which Christ came, 
there was mercy for a sinner such as he. But, 
instead of this, instead of anything like this, in- 
stead of deep or earnest or anxious feeling of any 
kind, there is nothing but a vain-glorious wish to 
have his kingly pride gratified by some talk with 
this strange man, with whose name and fame all the 
country has been ringing, the babblings of an empty 
curiosity, the thirst for some showy exhibition of 
knowledge or of power. Let not that man think 
that he shall hear anything of the Lord. Christ 
could have spoken such a word as Herod never 
would have liked to hear again; he could have 
wrought such a miracle as would have turned the 
curiosity of the king into terror, his pride into 
abasement. But he is now to reap the fruit of his 
own doings, and that fruit is even this, that he is 
left unspoken to by the Lord from heaven. This 
silence, had he but interpreted it aright, was per- 
haps the very instrument most fitted to, speak 
home to his conscience and his heart. But he 
did not understand it, did not enter into the rea- 
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son of it, never thought of his own past conduct, 
his own present character, as the cause of it ; it 
stirred him to no inquiry, it awakened in him no 
remorse. The only feeling that it appears to have 
produced was irritation ; the irritation of mortified 
vanity. Greatly galled, yet in no way softened, 
when he could make nothing of this mysterious 
man who mantled himself in such obstinate silence, 
he and his men of war found nothing else to do 
than to set Christ at naught, and mock him, and 
array him in a white robe, and send him back 
to Pilate. 

A wonderful instance this of the onward, down- 
ward course of crime, particularly of that peculiar 
course of crime, levity, and licentiousness, which 
Herod had pursued ; an instance how speedily and 
how thoroughly a human heart may harden itself 
against reproof, quench its convictions, get over 
its fears, and bring down upon itself that doom, 
than which there is none more awful, — Ephraim 
is joined to his idols ; let him alone. To be left 
utterly and absolutely alone ; to have all the voices 
that speak to us of God and duty, the voice of 
conscience from within, the voice of providence 
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from without, the voice which comes from the 
lips of Jesus, — to have all these voices hushed, 
hushed into an unbroken, perhaps eternal still- 
ness ; can one conceive any condition of a human 
spirit sadder or more awful ? Yet this is the very 
condition to which the abuse of opportunity, the 
indulgence of passion, the drowning of the voices 
when they do speak to us, is naturally and con- 
tinually tending. 

My young friends, let me entreat you especially 
to take a double warning from such a case as this : 
— 1st, Beware how you deal with your first re- 
ligious convictions ; tremble for yourselves if you 
find them dying by a slow death, as the withering, 
hardening spirit of worldliness creeps in upon 
your soul, or perishing suddenly amid the con- 
suming fires of some burning passion. They tell 
us that there is no ice so close and hard as that 
which forms upon the surface which once was 
thawed ; and there is no hardness of the human 
spirit so great as that which forms over hearts 
that once had melted. And, 2d, Beware of hot 
fits of enthusiasm, in which you go farther 
in profession than you are prepared to go in 
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steady and sustained practice. Herod went too 
far at first, and got himself involved among obli- 
gations and restraints from which, when the hour 
of temptation came, he flung himself free by an 
effort which damaged his moral and spiritual na- 
ture more than it had ever been damaged before ; 
his revulsion from religion all the greater from 
the temporary and partial, but hollow and merely 
emotional entertainment that he had given to its 
claims. What you do, do it with all your heart ; 
for it is good to be zealously affected in a good 
thing ; but do it intelligently, calmly, deliberately, 
as those who know and feel that it is the greatest 
of all transactions that you engage in, when it is 
with God and for your soul's eternal welfare that 
you transact. 



VI. 

CHRIST'S SECOND APPEARANCE BEFORE PILATE. 1 

" Tins child," said good old Simeon, as he took 
up the infant Jesus into his arms to bless him -r 
" this child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel; and for a sign that shall be 
spoken against ; that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed." Never were those words 
more strikingly fulfilled than in these closing 
scenes of the Saviour's life which we are now 
engaged in tracing. Then many fell, — those for 
saking, despairing disciples of Jesus, — but fell to 
rise again; then was that sign set up, against 
which so many shafts of so many kinds were 
launched ; and then were the thoughts of many 
hearts revealed — among others those of Judas, 
and Peter, and Caiaphas, and Herod, and Pilate — 

1 Luke xxiii. 13-16 ; Matthew xxvii. 15-23 ; Luke xxiii. 20-23 ; 
Matthew xxvii. 26-30; John xix. 1-16. 
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revealed by the very closeness of their contact 
with Christ, by the peculiarity of those relation- 
ships to him into which they were then thrown. 
Last Sunday our attention was concentrated upon 
Herod ; to-day let us fix our eyes on Pilate, and, 
taking him up at that stage where we left him, let 
us try to understand and to follow the working of 
his thoughts and feelings during those two hours 
of their earthly lives in which he and Jesus had 
to do with one another — he in the character of 
the judge, Jesus in the character of one accused 
and condemned by the Sanhedrim. 

You will remember that when first he heard, 
among the other accusations that the High Priests 
lodged against him, that Jesus had said that he 
himself was Christ a King, — struck at once with 
the singularity of the pretension, and with the 
appearance of the man who made it, Pilate called 
on Christ to follow him into the inner hall of his 
residence ; that there, when alone with him, omit- 
ting all reference to any other charge, he asked 
him particularly about this one ; that Christ fully 
satisfied him as to there being nothing politically 
dangerous or offensive in the claim to kingsliip he 
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had put forth; that, bringing Christ out along 
with him to the Jews, he said at once and de- 
cidedly, " I find no fault in this man ;" and that 
then, taking advantage of a reference to Galilee, 
he had sent Jesus off to Herod, to see what that 
Galilean king and judge might think and do. In 
this way he hoped to be relieved from the painful 
and embarrassing position in which he felt him- 
self to be placed. 

He was disappointed in this hope. Jesus 
was sent back to him by Herod; sent back 
without any judgment having been pronounced ; 
sent back in such a way as to indicate that 
Herod as well as he made light of this poor 
Galilean's pretension to be a king, — thought it, in 
fact, more a matter for mockery and ridicule than 
for serious judicial entertainment. Although a 
considerable body of the High Priests and of the 
people had accompanied Jesus to and from the 
bar of Herod, yet in that interval there had been 
to some extent a scattering of the crowd. Pilate 
called, therefore, now afresh together the Chief 
Priests, and the Rulers, and the people — the latter 
particularly mentioned, as Pilate had now begun 
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to think that his best chance of gaining the end 
upon which his heart was set,— the deliverance of 
Christ out of the hands of his enemies, — would 
be by appealing, over the heads of their rulers, 
to the humanity of the common people. When 
all, then, were again assembled, he made a 
short speech to them, reiterating his own con- 
viction of Christ's innocence, confirming it by 
the testimony of Herod, and closing by a proposal 
that he hoped would be at once accepted, — I will 
therefore chastise him, and release him. But why, 
if he were innocent, chastise him at all ? Why 
not at once acquit the culprit, and send him away 
absolved from the bar of Eoman judgment ? It was 
a weak and unworthy concession, the first falter of 
Pilate's footstep. He cannot but say that he has 
found nothing worthy of death in this man ; he is 
himself thoroughly satisfied that there is nothing 
worthy of any punishment in him ; but it will 
please his accusers, it will conciliate the people, 
it may open the way to their readier acquiescence 
in his after dismissal, to inflict some punishment 
upon him ; a proposal not dictated by any spirit of 
cruelty, springing rather from the wish to protect 
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Jesus from the greater penalty, by inflicting on him 
the less ; yet one that weakened his position, that 
made those sharp-sighted Jews at once perceive 
that he could be moved, that he was not ready to 
take up and stand firmly and fixedly upon the 
ground of Christ's innocence. In deference to 
them, he has gone so far against his own convic- 
tions ; he may go farther. He has yielded the 
inch, they may force him to yield the ell. The 
proposal, therefore, of chastising Jesus and letting 
him go, is rejected, and rejected so as to throw 
Pilate back upon some other, some new device. 

He recollected that at this time of the Pass- 
over it was a customary thing, in compliment 
to the great assembly of the Jews in their me- 
tropolis, for the Procurator to arrest in a single 
instance the ordinary course of justice, and to re 
lease whatever prisoner the people might ask to 
be given up. He recollected at the same time 
that there was a notable prisoner, who then lay 
bound at Jerusalem, one Barabbas, who for sedi- 
tion and murder had been cast into prison, and the 
idea occurred to Pilate that if, instead either of ask- 
ing them broadly and generally who it was that 
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they wished him to release, or whether they would 
let him choose for them and release Jesus, — if he 
narrowed in this instance the choice, and presented 
to them the alternative of taking Barabbas or Jesus, 
they could scarcely fail to choose the latter. To give 
the greater effect to this proposition, Pilate ascended 
the moveable rostrum or judgment-seat, which 
stood upon the tesselated pavement that ran before 
the vestibule of the Palace, and addressing him- 
self to the multitude, said to them, " Wliom will 
ye that I release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus 
which is called Christ ?" 

While waiting their answer, a message was 
brought to him, the messenger having been in- 
structed to deliver it immediately, wherever he 
was, and however he might be engaged. It 
came from his wife ; was distinct and somewhat 
authoritative, — "Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man, for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him." Pilate's 
wife was not a Jew, nor did she mix much with 
the common people of the land. That she should 
have heard so much of Jesus, have learned to 
think and speak of him as that just man, should 
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have been so much concerned when she heard that 
her husband had been asked to try him, that she 
took this uncommon step of sending a warning 
to him on the judgment-seat, may be taken as a 
proof how wide-spread and how deep the impres- 
sion was that Christ had made. 

The time occupied by the hearing and thinking 
about this message, — whose warning knell rung in 
strange harmony with the alarm that was already 
pealing in Pilate's spirit, — gave to the Chief Priests 
and the rulers the opportunity they were so quick 
to seize, to prompt the crowd as to the answer they 
were to give to the proposal which Pilate had 
submitted. We do not know what kind of stimu- 
lants were employed upon this occasion ; but 
we all do know what a flexible, impressible, 
excitable a thing a city mob is, when composed, 
as this one mainly was, of the lowest of the 
people ; and we can at least easily conjecture 
what the firebrands were which the expert 
hands of the priesthood threw in among that 
mob, inflaming its passions to the highest pitch, 
and giving the burning mass into their hands, 
to be directed as they desired. Eecovered a 
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little from the disturbance which his wife's mes- 
sage cost him, Pilate turns again to the people, 
and says to them, " Which of the two, then, will 
ye that I release unto you ?" They say, " Barab- 
bas." Surprised and annoyed at the reply, almost 
willing to believe there has been some mis- 
take, he puts it to them in another form : " Will 
ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews ? " using the epithet, in the belief that 
they, as well as he, will look upon its claimant 
more as an object of pity than of condemnation. 
But now they leave him in no doubt as to what 
their will and pleasure is : " Away with this 
man," they all cry out at once, "and release 
unto us Barabbas." "What shall I then do 
with Jesus, which is called Christ?" This weak 
and almost pitiful asking of them what it was 
that he should do, ends, as all such yielding 
to popular prejudices, cringeing to popular pas- 
sions, ever does; it makes the multitude more 
confident, more imperious. The Governor has 
put himself into their hands, and they will 
make him do their will " What shall I do, then, 
with Jesus V Let him be crucified, they say. 
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Crucified ! it is the first time the word has 
been named in Pilate's hearing, the first time 
they tell him articulately what it is they desire 
to have done with Jesus. Crucify him ! — give 
up to that worst and most ignominious of all 
deaths this meek and gentle man, who he 
is sure has done no wrong ; whom he sees 
well enough that the Chief Priests seek to get 
rid of from some religious antipathy that they 
have taken against him : — can the people mean 
it ? He had fancied, whatever the Chief Priests 
thought, that they had a different feeling towards 
him. " Why," in his surprise, he says to them, 
" what evil hath he done V But this now excited 
and uproarious crowd is far past the point of 
answering or arguing with the Governor. Its one 
and only cry is, " Let him be crucified !" Twice 
Pilate asks them to tell him what crime he had 
committed, that they should doom him to a felon's 
death. He gets but that cry repeated, with louder, 
angrier voice. Yet a third time, — clinging to 
the hope that he may still succeed in ex- 
tricating Jesus from their grasp, without put- 
ting himself entirely wrong with them, — he puts 
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the query, — "Why, what evil hath he done?" 
and gathering up a little strength, as if he were 
determined to take his own way, and act upon 
the suggestion that he had thrown out a few 
moments before, he adds, "I have found no 
cause of death in him. I will therefore chastise 
him, and let him go." The very mention of let- 
ting him go stirs the crowd to a tenfold frenzy, 
and now the voices of the Chief Priests them- 
selves are heard swelling and intensifying the 
cry, "Crucify him! crucify him!" Before a 
storm like this who can stand? He has done 
— so Pilate thinks — the most he can. If he 
go further, he will raise another city tumult 
which it will cost many lives to quell, and 
the quelling of which by force may expose 
him to the very same charges of tyranny and 
cruelty which, upon more than one occasion of 
the kind before, had actually been transmitted to 
Borne against him, and drawn down upon him 
the rebuke and displeasure of the Emperor. The 
yielding is but the sacrifice of a single life, which 
may be made without involving the Governor in 
any danger. But the resisting ; who can tell in 
I 
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what that might land ? Still, however, he is 
not at ease. He scarce knows himself the 
reason why; but, somehow, he never saw the 
man whose blood he would like so ill to have 
resting upon him as the blood of Jesus. The 
private interview they had together in the 
Hall had raised some strange misgivings in 
Pilate's heart AVhat is it about this man that 
has given him so strong a hold upon Pilate, and 
makes him struggle so hard to get him re- 
leased? Pilate himself could not have told; 
but even now, though he has at last resolved to 
give him up, he will not, cannot do it without 
trying in some way to throw the responsibility 
of his death off his shoulders. " When Pilate 
saw that he could prevail nothing, but rather 
that a tumult was made, he took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
' 1 am innocent of the blood of this just person ; 
see ye to it* Then answered all the people 
and said, ' His blood be on us, and on our 
children/ And he delivered Jesus to their 
will." 

Xow, let us pause a moment here in the narra- 
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tive to mark the inner workings of conscience 
and of humanity in the heart of Pilate. It 
seemed an ingenious device the presenting 
this choice to the people. It was resorted to 
from a desire on his part to rescue Jesus. It 
would gain, as it first seemed to him, a double 
object ; it would prevent the Jews from saying 
that he had screened a seditious man, and yet 
it would rescue an innocent one from death; 
but to what did it amount? It proceeded 
on the assumption that Christ was guilty ; it 
asked that as one righteously condemned, he 
might, by an act of grace or favour, be re- 
leased. There lay one fatal flaw in the propo- 
sition. But, still worse, it put the matter out 
of Pilate's hands into those of the people. It 
was a virtual renunciation, on Pilate's part, of 
the rights and prerogatives of the judge. And 
by this denuding of himself of his own proper 
official position, Pilate put himself at the mercy 
of a fickle and infuriated populace, and gave 
them that hold and power over him which they 
so mercilessly employed. 

This crying out — " Crucify, crucify him !" as 
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contrasted with the hosannas that a few days 
before had greeted Christ's entrance into Jeru- 
salem, has been often quoted to prove how rapid 
the changes in popular sentiment often are, how 
little a multitude can be trusted. But was it 
the same crowd which raised the hosannas of the 
one day, that uttered the " Crucify him, crucify 
him" of the other ? I rather think that had we 
been present upon both occasions, and intimately 
acquainted with the inhabitants of Jerusalem, we 
should have seen that the crowds upon the two 
occasions were differently constituted; and that 
however true it may be that tides of public 
feeling take often very sudden and sometimes 
opposite directions, this can scarcely be quoted as 
an instance exactly in point. 

But very curious is it to mark the expedient 
to which Pilate had recourse, in that public wash- 
ing of his hands. He delivers Jesus up to be 
crucified. Therein lay his guilt ; he might, and 
should have refused to become a party to his 
crucifixion. Believing Jesus to be innocent, to 
give him up to death, was to take a large share 
of the criminality upon himself. And yet he 
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thinks that when he gets the Jews to take it upon 
them that he has relieved himself, if not entirely, 
yet in great measure, of the responsibility. He 
regards himself as one coerced by others, and 
when these others are quite willing to take on 
themselves the entire weight of the deed, he 
imagines that this will go a great length in 
clearing him. And if ever we are placed under 
strong compulsion from without, if others urge 
us on to a certain course of conduct which in 
our conscience we disapprove, and we yield, and 
in yielding take comfort to ourselves by getting 
our compellers to declare that they are quite ready 
to incur the whole responsibility of the affair, 
then let us remember, that we are acting over 
again the part of Pilate, and that just as little as 
that outward washing of his hands did anything to 
clear him of the stain he was contracting, as little 
can we hope that the guilt contracted by our being 
a consenting and co-operating party in any deed 
of injustice or dishonour, may thus be mitigated 
or wiped away. 

Pilate has given up Jesus to the will of the 
multitude ; given liim up to be crucified. The 
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judge's work is done ; there remains only the work 
of the executioner. Over that it is no part of the 
Procurator's office to preside. Why, then, does 
Pilate not withdraw? We might have thought 
that, wearied with that conflict with the rabble, 
and oppressed with painful feelings as to its issue, 
he would have been but too glad to retire — but 
he cannot : a singular fascination still binds him 
to the spot, — perhaps the lingering hope that 
he may yet succeed in rescuing the victim from 
his bloodthirsty enemies. He hands Christ over 
tfo his soldiers, to have that scourging inflicted 
which was the ordinary precursor and preliminary 
to crucifixion. It might not be difficult from the 
narratives of eye-witnesses to give you some 
idea of what a military scourging was, what kind 
of instrument they used in it, what kind of 
wounds that instrument made, what terrible tor- 
ture was inflicted, to what length that torture was 
often carried, but we would rather have a veil 
drawn over the purely physical sufferings of our 
Saviour, than have them pressed prominently upon 
our eye. We recoil from the attempts so often 
made to excite a sympathetic horror by vivid de- 
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tails of our Lord's corporeal endurances. We feel 
as if it were degrading him to present him in that 
character, in which so many, equal nay superior 
in their claims upon our sympathy, might be put 
beside him. 

But the scourging did not satisfy the rude and 
brutal soldiers who had got Christ into their hands. 
As Romans, these men knew little, cared little 
about any kingship that Christ might claim. With 
them it could not be, as with the Jews, a subject 
of religious hate or scorn. It was a topic alone of 
ribald mirth, of Gentile mockery. This Ivonmn 
cohort takes the hint that Herod's men of win* 
had given them; who had thrown u while robe 
over Jesus, clothing him with something like 
the garment that their own kings wore, that 
they might set at naught his vain pretentions 
to be a king. And now, when the scourejn^ is 
over, these Boman soldiers will outdo their Jewish 
comrades; they will make a more, perfect, panto 
mime of this poor Galiluan'H royalty. They dike 
some old military cloak, of the, sunie colour with 
the robes that their emperors wear ; they throw it 
over his bloody shoulders ; they plait a crown of 
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thorns, and put it on his head ; they thrust a reed, 
as a mock sceptre, into his right hand ; and then, 
when they have got him robed, and crowned, and 
sceptred thus, they bow the knee, and hail him as 
a king. But they cannot sustain even that mock 
homage ; the demon spirit that is in them inspires 
the merriment with a savage cruelty ; and so, as 
if ashamed even of that kind of homage they had 
rendered, they snatch impatiently the reed out of 
his hand, and smite with it the crown of thorns, and 
drive it down upon his pierced and bleeding brow, 
and spit upon him, and smite him with their hands. 
All this is done in an inner court or guard- 
room, out of sight of the crowd that is still wait- 
ing on without. Pilate sees it all ; makes no 
attempt to mitigate the suffering or the mockery ; 
is absorbed in wonder as he gazes upon Jesus — 
such a picture of silent, gentle, meek, unmurmur- 
ing, uncomplaining patience ! — standing there, 
and taking all that treatment as though no strange 
thing were happening, as if he had expected all, 
were prepared for all, found no difficulty in sub- 
mitting to all. But there is no weakness in that 
patience ; but a strength, a power, a dignity. The 
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sight moves Pilate's heart : it would move any 
heart, he thinks ; may it not move even the hearts 
of those people without ? may it not satiate their 
thirst for vengeance to see the suffering Jesus re- 
duced to such a pitiable plight as this ? He will 
try at least what the sight can do in the way 
of stirring such sympathy. He goes forth, 
with Jesus following, and says to the multitude, 
" Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may 
know that I find no fault in him ;" then, turning 
and pointing to Jesus, as he stood wearing 
still the purple robe and the crown of thorns, 
bearing on his face and person the marks of all 
the sufferings and indignities of the guardhouse, 
Pilate says, " Behold the man !" — behold and pity, 
behold, and be satisfied, — behold, and suffer me, 
now that I have thus chastised him, to let him 
go ! Alas ! he knew not the intensity of such 
fanatic hatred as that which those High Priests 
and rulers cherished, and had, for the time, in- 
fused into the obedient crowd ; how it quenches 
every impulse of kindliness in the human heart, 
and nerves the human hand for deeds of utmost 
cruelty. That sight to which he points, instead 
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of moving any pit}-, only evokes fresh outbreaks 
of ferocious violence ; with unabated breath, the 
same wild cry from every side salutes the ear of 
the Governor — " Crucify him, crucify him !" It not 
only disappoints, it provokes Pilate to be baffled 
thus again, and baffled by such a display of im- 
movable and unappeasable malignity. " Take ye 
him and crucify him," he says ; ' crucify him as 
best you can, but do not expect that I shall 
countenance the deed by any countersigning of 
your sentence in condemning the man, as if I 
thought he deserved to die — take ye him and 
crucify him, for I find no fault in him.' 

But the yielding Governor is not in this way 
to slip out of their hands ; he, too, must be a 
party ; and now, at last, they tell him what 
hitherto they had concealed — to show him 
that theirs was not such a groundless sentence 
as he imagined it to be — " We have a law," they 
said, " and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God." It is im- 
possible to say what ideas that phrase, " the Son 
of God," excited in the mind of Pilate. He was 
familiar with all the legends of the heathen 
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mythologies, which told of gods and demigods 
descending and living upon the earth. Like so 
many of the educated Itomans of his day, he had 
thrown off all faith in their divinity, and yet some- 
how there still lingered within, a faith in some- 
thing higher than humanity, some beings superior 
to our race. And what if this Jesus were one of 
them ! never in all his intercourse with men, had 
he met one the least like this, one who looked 
so kinglike, so Godlike ; Kinglike, Godlike, even 
there as now he stands with a robe of faded 
purple and a crown of plaited thorns. Never in 
kingly garments, never beneath imperial crown, 
did he see a sceptered sovereign stand so 
serene, so dignified, so far above the men that 
stood round him. Whatever the ideas were which 
passed through Pilate's mind when he heard that 
Jesus had made himself the Son of God, they 
deepened that awe which from the first had been 
creeping in upon and taking possession of his 
spirit : — he was the more afraid. Once again, 
therefore, he takes Christ apart, and says to him, 
" Whence art thou ?" l In that first interview, you 
told me that your kingdom was not of this world, 
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but whence art thou thyself? art thou of this 
earth, I mean like the rest of us, or art thou other 
than thou seemest, — comest thou indeed from 
heaven V But Jesus gave him no answer. Of all 
the silences of our Lord that day, of which this in 
number was the fifth, it seems the most difficult 
to understand. Was it that Pilate, by the way in 
which he had then put the question, " What is 
truth V without pausing for a reply, had forfeited 
his right to an answer now ? Was it that Pilate 
was wholly unprepared to receive the answer; 
that it would have been a casting of pearls before 
swine to have told him whence Jesus was ? Was 
it that the information, had it been given, while 
ineffectual to stop his course, might have aggra- 
vated Pilate's guilt, and therefore, in mercy, was 
withheld ? We cannot tell ; but we can perceive 
that the very silence was in itself an answer ; for, 
supposing Jesus had been a mere man, had come 
into this world even as we all come, would he, 
had he been sincere and upright, have hesitated 
to say whence he came ? would he have allowed 
Pilate to remain in doubt ? would he have suf- 
fered him, as his question evidently implied, to 
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cherish the impression that he was something 
more than human ? We can scarcely think he 
would. By his very silence, therefore, our Lord 
would throw Pilate back upon that incipient im- 
pression of his Divine origin, that it might be 
confirmed and strengthened in his breast. But 
here again, even as in the first interview, the 
haughtiness of the man comes in to quench all 
deeper thought. Annoyed by this silence, this 
calmness, this apparent indifference of Jesus, 
Pilate, in all the pride of office, says, " Speakest 
thou not to me ; knowest thou not that I have 
power to crucify thee, and power to release thee ?" 
— a very idle attempt to work upon the mere 
selfish fears of Christ ; — a question that brings 
a speedy answer, one in which rebuke and 
sympathy are singularly blended : " Thou couldst 
have no power against me, except it were given 
thee from above." ' That power of thine, to 
crucify me or release, which I do not dispute, 
which thou mayest exercise as thou pleasest, — do 
not think that it is a power original, underived, 
independent. Thou hast it, thou exercisest it but 
as Heaven permits ; thou little knowest, indeed, 
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what thou doest ; it is as a mere holder of the power 
that thou art acting, acting at others' bidding; 
therefore, that Jewish Judge, who knowing far 
better at least than thou what it was he did, and 
who it was that he was giving up to death, — 
" therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath 
the greater sin. ,, There is something surely very- 
impressive here ; that, sunk as Jesus was beneath 
the weight of his own sufferings — sufferings so 
acute, that they well might have engrossed his 
thoughts and feelings, — he yet so calmly weighs in 
the judicial balance the comparative guilt of the 
actors in this sad scene, and excuses, as far as he 
is able, the actings of Pilate. It had something 
of its proper effect upon the Procurator. Instead 
of diminishing, it but increased the desire he 
already had to deliver him. He tried again ; 
tried with still greater earnestness to effect his 
object. But again he failed, for now the last arrow 
in that quiver of his adversaries is shot at him— 
" If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's 
friend; whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh 
against Caesar." Pilate knew that already he stood 
upon uncertain ground with the imperial autho- 
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rities; he knew that a fresh report of anything 
like unfaithfulness to Caesar would cost him the 
loss of his office. The risk of losing all that by 
occupying that office he had hoped to gain, he 
was not prepared to face, and so, yielding to that 
last pressure, he gives way, and delivers up Jesus 
to be crucified. 

Now, let us look a moment at the faults and at 
the virtues of this man. The fact that it fell to 
his lot to be Governor of Judea at this time ; 
and to consign the Saviour to the cross, in- 
clines us to form exaggerated notions of his cri- 
minality. He was not, let us believe, a worse 
governor than many who preceded and who fol- 
lowed him in that office. We know from other 
sources that he frequently showed but little regard 
to human life — recklessly, indeed, shed human 
blood, when the shedding of it ministered to the 
objects of his ambition ; but we have no reason to 
believe that he was a wantonly cruel man, or a 
particularly oppressive and tyrannical governor, 
as governors then went. His treatment of Christ 
was marked by anything but a contempt for jus- 
tice and an absence of all human feeling. He 
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showed a respect, a pity, a tenderness to Jesus 
Christ that, considering the little that he knew of 
him, excites our wonder. He struggled hard to 
evade the conclusion to which, with such unre- 
lenting malignity, the Jewish leaders drove him. 
No other king, no other ruler, with whom Christ 
or his Apostles had to do, acted half as conscien- 
tiously or half as tenderly as Pilate did. Herod, 
Felix, Agrippa, — compare their conduct in like 
circumstances with that of Pilate, and does he not 
rise in your estimate superior to them all ? There 
is something in the compunctions, the relentings, 
the hesitations, the embarrassments of Pilate — 
those reiterated attempts of his to find a way of 
escape for himself and for Christ, that takes a 
strong hold upon our sympathy. We cannot but 
pity, even while forced to condemn. Condemn, 
indeed, we must ; for — 

1. He was false to his own convictions ; he was 
satisfied that Christ was innocent Instead of 
acting at once and decidedly upon that conviction, 
he dallied and he parleyed with it ; sought to find 
some way by which he could get rid of that clear 
and imperative duty which it laid upon him ; and 
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by so doing he weakened and unsettled this con- 
viction, and prepared for its being overborne. 

2. He exhibited a sad degree of vacillation, 
inconsistency, indecision. Now he throws all 
blame upon the Priests : " I am innocent of his 
blood ; see ye to it." Again, he takes the entire 
responsibility upon himself : " Knowest thou not 
that I have power to crucify thee, and power to 
release ?" Now he pronounces Jesus innocent, yet 
with the same breath proposes to have him pun- 
ished as guilty : now he gives him up, and then 
he has recourse to eveiy kind of expedient to 
rescue. Unstable as water, he does not, he cannot 
succeed. 

3. He allowed others to dictate to him. Care- 
lessly and inconsiderately he submits that to their 
judgment which he should have kept wholly 
within his own hold. He becomes thus as a wave 
of the sea, as a feather in the air, which every 
breeze of heaven bloweth about as it listeth. 

4. He allowed worldly interest to predominate 
over the sense of duty. Such was the plain and 
simple issue to which it came at last : Do the 
thing he knew was right — acquit the Saviour 

K 
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do that, and run all risks; or do the thing he 
knew was wrong — do that, and escape all danger. 
Such was the alternative which was at last pre- 
sented to him. Alas for Pilate ! he chose the 
latter. But let each of us now ask himself, Had 
I been placed exactly in his position, with those 
lights only to guide me that he then had, should I 
have acted a better and bolder part ? We may 
think and hope we should; but, in thinking so 
and hoping so, let us remember how often, when 
conscience and duty pointed in the one direction, 
and passion and self-interest pointed in the other, 
we have acted over and over again the very part 
of Pilate ; hesitated and wavered, and argued and 
debated, and opened our ears to what others told 
us, or allowed ourselves to be borne away by some 
strong tide that was running in the wrong direc- 
tion. Nay more, how often have we, knowing as 
we do, or profess to do, who Christ was, whence 
he came, what he did for us, and whither he has 
gone, — how often have we given him up into 
unfriendly hands, to do with him what they 
would, — without even the washing of our hands, 
or the saying what we thought of him ? 
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The mockeries of the Judgment Hall ended, 
Jesus is delivered into the hands of the officers, 
to be led away to the place of execution. It 
cannot now be settled with certainty or exact- 
ness, where this hill of Calvary was situated, nor 
how long the way was to it from the residence of 
Pilate. It lay, we know, without the city gate, 
and a very ancient tradition points us to a low, 
bare, rounded elevation outside and near the walls, 
which resembled somewhat in its form a human 
skull, and is supposed to have got from that re- 
semblance the name it bore, of Golgotha. If that 
indeed was Calvary, the way was but a short one 
which the sad procession had to traverse. First, 
however, ere beginning the mournful march, they 
strip our Lord of the purple robe they had 

1 Matt, xxvii. 31-34 ; Luke xxiii. 27-32. 
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tlirowii around his bleeding shoulders, and put his 
own raiment on him. It is not said that they 
took the crown of thorns from his bleeding brow ; 
he may have worn that to the last. It was part 
of the degradation of a public crucifixion that the 
doomed one should assist in carrying to the place 
of crucifixion the instrument of death. They 
might have spared this indignity to Jesus ; they 
might have had some compassion as they saw 
with what a faint and weary step he walked. But 
compassion has no place in the hearts of these 
crucifiers, and so they lay the common burden on 
him. He sinks beneath the load. They must re- 
lieve him of it ; but who will take it on instead ? 
not one of themselves will stoop to the low office. 
A stranger, a man from Africa, Simon the Cyrenian, 
coming in from the country, meets them by the 
way. He would willingly have let the crowd go 
by that presses on to Calvary. But he is the 
very kind of man whom they can turn into a tool 
to do this piece of drudgery. They lay hold of 
him, and compel him to take up what Jesus was 
too weak to bear. Unwillingly he had to obey, 
to turn upon his steps, and follow Jesus, bearing 
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after him the cross ; a reluctant instrumeut of 
an overbearing soldiery and a haughty priesthood, 
forced by them to undertake this menial duty. 

So far as we can learn, Simon had no pre- 
vious knowledge of, had no special interest in 
Christ ; instead of any great sympathy with him 
at the moment, he may rather have felt and re- 
sented it as a hardship, that such a service should 
have been exacted of him, and in such imperious 
fashion. But this compulsory companionship with 
Jesus in the bearing of the cross, carried Mm to 
Calvary ; the sad tragedy enacted there forced him 
with so many other idle spectators to the spot. He 
stood there gazing upon that scene ; he heard the 
words that came from the lips of Jesus; he felt the 
three hours' darkness come down, and wrap them 
all around. As the darkness cleared away, he saw 
the centurion standing transfixed before the central 
cross, as Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up 
the ghost. He heard that Roman officer, a stranger 
like himself, break forth with the exclamation : 
" Truly this was the Son of God." What impres- 
sion all that he saw and heard then made upon 
him we are not informed. From its being said, 
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however, that he was the father of Alexander and 
Kufus, whom Mark speaks of as being well-known 
disciples of the Lord, may we not indulge the be- 
lief that he who, when he was lifted up, was to 
draw all men to him, that day drew this Cyren- 
ian to himself ; that the sight of those sufferings 
and of that death led Simon to inquire ; that the 
inquiry conducted to discipleship ; and that ever 
after he had to thank the Lord for that strange 
arrangement of his providence, which led him 
along that way into the city, at the very time when 
they were leading Jesus out to be crucified ; that 
he met the crowd at the very moment that they 
were wanting some one to do that menial service 
which in so rough a manner they pressed him to 
undertake. 

Another incident marked the sorrowful proces- 
sion to Calvary. Some women of the city, look- 
ing at him, as first he bends beneath the cross, 
and then, with aspect so meek and gentle, yet 
so sad and sorrow- stricken, moves onward to be 
crucified, have their feelings so deeply touched, 
that, unable to restrain their emotions, they 
openly bewail and lament his doom. These are 
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not the women who had followed him from Gali- 
lee, and been in the habit of ministering to him. 
No more than Simon, were they numbered with 
his disciples. It was not with such grief as any 
of the Marys would have felt, had they been in 
the crowd, that these women were affected. They 
were not lamenting the loss of a teacher, a mas- 
ter, a friend they had learned to revere and love. 
They had joined the crowd as it gathered in the 
city thoroughfares through which it passed. The 
singular but common curiosity to look at men 
who are soon to die, and to see how they com- 
port themselves in front of death, has drawn 
them in and drawn them on. Soon, however, 
out of the three who are going forth to be cru- 
cified, their attention fixes upon Jesus. Some- 
thing of him they may have known before ; 
some part of his story they may have picked 
up by the way. They hear nothing friendly to 
him from any who are there around them. The 
spirit of the crowd they mingle with is one of 
rude and bitter hatred towards him. But woman's 
loving eye looks on him, woman's tender heart 
is melted at the sight; and, despite of all the 
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restraint that might have been imposed on them 
by the tone and temper of that crowd, revelling 
with savage delight at the prospect of his cruci- 
fixion, and led on by some of the chief men of 
the city, they give free vent to that generous 
pity which swells their bosoms. They weep as 
they follow him. This weeping, the only circum- 
stance, so far as we know, attending his passage 
out to Calvary, that attracted the special notice of 
our Lord, was the only one which induced him to 
break the patient silence he all along observed. 
But how does he notice it ? What does he say ? 
He stops ; he turns ; he fixes his eye upon the 
weepers ; and he says, " Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children." 

" Weep not for me." Does he reject that simple 
tribute of sympathy which they are rendering ? 
Is he in any sense displeased at the tears they 
shed ? Does he blame or forbid such tears ? Not 
thus are we to interpret our Saviour's words. It 
may be quite true that it was not from any very 
deep, much less from any very pure or holy foun- 
tain, that those tears were flowing. It may have 
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been nothing about him but the shame and the 
agony he had to suffer which drew them out. 
Still, they are tears of kindly pity, and such 
tears it never could have been his meaning or 
intention to condemn. He had freely shed such 
tears himself. They fell before the tomb of Laza- 
rus, fell simply at sight of the weeping sisters, 
and of the Jews weeping along with them. Sym- 
pathy with human suffering, simply and purely 
as such, claims the sanction of the tears which 
upon that occasion the Saviour shed ; and that 
sanction covers the bewailing of these daughters 
of Jerusalem. Jesus is not displeased with, 
Jesus does not reject, the expression of their 
pity. So far from this, the tender sympathy 
that they show for him stirs a still deeper 
sympathy for them within his heart. This is 
the way that he acknowledges and thanks them 
for their tears. He thinks of them, he feels for 
them ; he forgets his own impending griefs as 
he contemplates theirs. It had been but an 
hour or so before, that all the people who 
gathered round the bar of Pilate had cried out, 
" His blood be on us, and on our children !" 
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How little did they know what a doom it was 
that they thus invoked upon themselves ; how 
near and how terrible ! But Jesus knew it ; 
had thought of it perhaps when that wild cry 
arose; was thinking of it stilL He had those 
scenes of famine, fire, and slaughter, when that 
ill-fated city of his crucifiers should see the exe- 
cution of the sentence they had called down 
upon their own heads, — he had them all before 
his eye when 'he turned to those women by the 
way, and said to them, "Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children. For, behold, the days are 
coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, 
and the paps which never gave suck. Then 
shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall 
on us ; and to the hills, Cover us." Many of 
the very women who were lamenting Jesus by 
the way, may have perished in the siege of 
Jerusalem. That siege took place within less 
than forty years from the day of our Lord's 
crucifixion. Some of the younger mothers of 
that weeping band, would not have then seen 
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out the threescore years and ten of human 
life. Their children would be all in middle life, 
constituting the generation upon which those 
woes were to descend which, three days before, 
while sitting quietly on the Mount of Olives 
with his disciples, looking across the valley 
upon the Holy City, Jesus had described by 
saying, that in those days there should be great 
tribulation, such as was not from the beginning 
of the world to that time, no, nor ever should be 
again. When in the straitness of that terrible 
siege, before the terrors of the last assault, they 
crept into the underground passages and sewers 
of the city ; when those who escaped out of the 
city hid themselves in the dens and rocks of 
the mountains, — then were those prophecies of 
Isaiah and Hosea, which our Saviour had ob- 
viously before him, — some of whose words, in- 
deed, he quotes, — in part fulfilled. But just as, 
in that more lengthened discourse which our 
Lord had so recently delivered to his disciples, 
he mixed up in a way that it is impossible 
wholly to unravel, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
his second coming, and the end of the world; 
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so also, even within the compass of this short 
speech to the daughters of Jerusalem, it is easy 
enough to perceive that, beyond that nearer and 
more limited event, of which these women and 
their children were to be spectators, our Lord 
looks forward to that wider judgment, which at 
the close of all was to enfold the whole world 
of the impenitent in its embrace. 

And widening thus, as we ore warranted to do, 
the scope and bearing of our Lord's words to these 
daughters of Jerusalem, let us ask ourselves, what 
message of instruction and of warning do they 
convey to us and to all men ? First, I think we 
shall not be wrong if we interpret them as indi- 
cating to us the unprofitableness of that sympathy 
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between action and emotion be overlooked ; if you 
foster the one without letting it lead on to the 
other, you do a serious damage to the soul ; you 
create in one region a monstrous overgrowth, in 
another a stunted deformity ; and you dislocate 
and disconnect what the Creator intended should 
always be conjoined. 

Take here the familiar instance of indulging to 
excess the reading of exciting fiction— tales in 
which the hero of the story passes through terrible 
trials, endurances, agonies of mind and heart. 
Our heart may pulsate all through with pity as 
we read ; we may wet with tears the page that 
spreads out some heart-rending scene. Now, I 
am not going to say that it is in itself a wrong, or 
a sinful thing, or even a hurtful thing, to read 
such stories. On the contrary, I believe that 
it is not wrong ; that it may be as beneficial 
as it is agreeable, occasionally to do so. There 
are peculiar and there are good services to mind 
and heart that a well-executed fiction can ren- 
der, which you cannot have rendered in any 
other way so well. But let such kind of read- 
ing usurp the place that should be given to 
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other and better employment; let the taste for 
it be gratified, without the consideration of any- 
thing beyond the pleasure that it yields ; let the 
heart of the reader, with all its manifold affec- 
tions, give itself up to be played upon continually 
by the hand of some great master in the art of 
quickening to the uttermost its sympathies with 
human passions and human griefs ; — will that 
heart, whose sensibilities may thus be stimu- 
lated till it yields to the gentlest touch of the 
great describer, will it be made kinder and 
better in its dispositions? will it even be made 
more tender to the sorrows of the real sufferers 
among whom it lives and moves ? Is it not 
notoriously the reverse? You will find few 
more selfish, few less practically benevolent, than 
those who expend all their stores of pity upon 
ideal woes. It is a deep well of pity, that 
which God has sunk in most human hearts. 
They are healing, refreshing, fructifying waters 
that it sends forth to cover the sorrows of the 
sorrowful; but if these waters be dammed up 
within the heart, they become stagnant first, and 
then the breeders of many noxious vapours, under 
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which the true and simple charities of the heart 
wither away. 

But let us now give to our Lord's words a more 
direct application to himself; to himself as the 
bearer of the cross. It cannot be thought that all 
sympathy with the Man of Sorrows is forbidden. 
The recital, especially of his last sufferings, would 
not have been so full and so minute as it is in the 
sacred page, had it not been intended to take hold 
thereby of that sympathy. But the bare contem- 
plation of Christ as a sufferer, if it terminate in 
nothing else than the excitement of sympathy, is 
a barren contemplation. Offer him nothing else 
than your compassion, he repudiates and rejects 
it. It is to dishonour the Redeemer to class 
him with those unfortunates, those unwilling 
victims of distress, whose unexampled sorrows 
knock hard at the heart for pity. Our pity 
he does not ask, he does not need. He spreads 
out his unparalleled griefs before us ; he says, 
" Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like un- 
to my sorrow ;" but he does so, not to win from 
us compassion, but to prove how he has loved 
us, loved us even to the death, suffering and 
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dying for our redemption. His sorrows should 
set us thinking of our own sins. Those suf- 
ferings which rested upon him when he took 
his place as our great Head and Eepresenta- 
tive, should bring up before our minds the suf- 
ferings which hang suspended over the heads of 
the finally impenitent and unbelieving. 

" Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves ; 
for if those things be done in a green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?" He was himself 
the Green Tree ; the fresh, the vigorous Vine, — 
its stock full of sap, its branches all nourished 
by union with that parent, life-giving Stem. 
Was he, then — in condition so unlike to that of 
fuel ready for the fire — cast into that great fur- 
nace of affliction? Had he to endure all its 
scorching, though to him unconsuming flames ? 
What shall be done with him whose heart 
softens not at the sight of this divine and 
all- enduring love ; whose heart closes up and 
hardens against God and Christ, till it becomes 
like one of those dry and withered branches 
which men gather and cast into the fire ? If 
God spared not his own Son but gave him up 

L 
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to the death for us all, who is there, among the 
rejecters and despisers of such a Saviour, that he 
will spare? Or if you would have the same argu- 
ment set before you in yet another form, take 
it as presented by St. Peter : " For the time is 
come that judgment must begin at the house of 
God : and if it first begin at us, what shall the 
end be of them that obey not the gospel of God ? 
And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?" I shall 
make no attempt either to expand or enforce the 
argument thus employed Let me only remind 
you, that it was by these strange and solemn 
words of warning, " If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?" that 
our Lord closed the public teaching of his minis- 
try upon earth. Quiet as our skies now look, and 
secure and stable as all things around us seem, 
the days are coming, — he has told us among his 
latest utterances, — when those who resist the ap- 
proaches of his love shall see him in other guise, 
and when at the sight they shall cry to the moun- 
tains, " Fall on us, and to the hills, Cover us ; hide 
us from the face of him that sitteth upon the 
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throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb : for the 
great day of his wrath is come ; and who shall be 1 
able to stand ?" How wise and good a thing were 
it for us all, in prospect of such days coming, to 
hide ourselves even now in the clefts of the smitten 
Rock ; to hide ourselves in Jesus Christ as our 
loving Lord and Saviour ; that, safe within that 
covert, the tribulation of those days may not 
reach us ! 

And now, let me crave your attention, for a mo- 
ment or two, to that singular tie of thought which 
so quickly linked together the sight of those sor- 
rowful daughters of Jerusalem, with the fearful 
doom that was impending over their city. It is 
very remarkable how frequently and how vividly, 
in all its minute details, the coming destruction 
of Jerusalem was present to the Saviour's thoughts 
during the last days and hours of his earthly 
ministry. From the day that he raised Lazarus 
from the grave, — knowing that his enemies had 
taken counsel together to put him to death, Jesus 
walked no more openly among the Jews. He 
retired to the country beyond Jordan, near to 
the wilderness. His hour at last approached, and 
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lie set his face to go up to Jerusalem to be 
crucified. He was in a part of the country that 
was under Herod's jurisdiction, and they told 
him that Herod sought to kill him there. It 
cannot be, he said, that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. The naming of the holy city; the 
thought of all the blood of all the prophets that 
was to cry out against her, and to seal her doom, 
filled his heart with sadness, and instantly he 
broke out into the exclamation, " Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate !" 

On the Saturday before his death he arrives at 
Bethany. Next day he ascends the Mount of 
Olives. In the city they have heard of his 
coming. They go out to meet him, they hail 
him as they had never done before. Gar- 
inents and palm-branches are spread upon the 
ground that he is to tread. Before him and 
around him the voices of the multitude are 
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shouting " Hosanna ! Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hosanna to the Son 
of David ! Hosanna in the highest ! w The 
ridge of the hill is reached, and Jerusalem bursts 
upon the view, lying across the valley spread 
out before the eye. He pauses ; he gazes ; his 
eyes they fill with tears. How strange it looks 
to that jubilant multitude ! Ah ! other sounds 
than their hosannas are falling on the Saviour's 
inner ear ; other sights than that of their waving 
palm-branches are rising before his prophetic 
eye. He weeps ; and, without naming it, looking 
at the doomed city, and pointing to it, ,he says : 
" If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another; because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation.", 

Christ's last day in the Temple and in Jeru 
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salem was one of great excitement, of varied inci- 
dent. Question after question about his authority 
to teach, about the payment of tribute-money, 
about the resurrection of the dead, is put to him. 
Attempt after attempt is made to entangle him in 
his talk. At last, from being the assailed, Jesus 
in his turn becomes the assailant, puts the ques- 
tion about Christ being David's Son and David's 
Lord, which none of them can answer, and then 
proceeds to launch his terrible denunciations at 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Woe is heaped upon 
woe, till all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth seems coming on the men of that genera- 
tion, and concentratedly upon that city of Jeru- 
salem. Again, as when he first turned his face 
towards the holy city, the thought melts his 
spirit into tenderness ; the indignation dissolves 
and passes away, as, taking up the same words 
he had used before, he exclaims, " Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ! '. thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often, 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house 
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is left unto you desolate," — our Lord's last words 
within the Temple. 

As they went out in the afternoon of that day, 
" Master," said one of his disciples to him, " see 
what manner of stones and what buildings are 
here ! Jesus answering said unto him, Seest thou 
these great buildings? Verily I say unto you, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down." Later in the 
evening of that day— two days before his cruci 
fixion — he sat upon the Mount of Olives over 
against the Temple, looking once again at these 
great buildings, and in answer to an inquiry of 
his disciples, tired though he must have been with 
all the harassments of a most harassing day, he 
entered upon that lengthened prophecy in wliich 
he told how Jerusalem should be trodden down of 
the Gentiles. And now again, in this last stage of 
his way to Calvary, the days that he had spoken 
of so particularly in that prophecy are onoe more 
before his eyes. How shall we explain all this ? 
How was it that that city of Jerusalem had such 
a hold upon the heart of Jesus Christ ? How 
was it that the joys and the sorrows, the pro- 
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vocations and the sympathies of his latest days, 
all alike, by some mysterious link of association, 
called up before his thoughts the terrible cala- 
mities which Jerusalem was to endure ? Grant 
all that can be claimed for Jerusalem in the way 
of pre-eminence both as to character and destiny 
over all the cities of this earth ; acknowledge the 
power that the close connexion between our 
Lord's own death and its destruction must have 
exerted upon his mind ; but beside all this, may 
we not believe that in that human heart of Jesus, 
as we know that there was room for special affec- 
tion, individual attachment, so was there room 
there for the patriotic sentiment, that love of 
country by which every true man of woman born 
is characterized. Jesus was a Jew. Judea was 
the land of his birth. Jerusalem was the chief 
city of that land. Around its earlier and its later 
history there gathered all of joyful and of sorrow - 
fill interest that could touch a Jewish heart And 
it touched the spirit of Jesus to contemplate its 
downfall Are we wrong in thinking that with 
that which was divine, and that which was broadly 
human, there mingled a Jewish, a patriotic ele- 
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ment in that grief which shed those tears over its 
overthrow? If love of country form part of a 
perfect man, shall we not believe that — purified 
from all imperfection, its narrowness, its exclu- 
siveness, its selfishness — that affection had a place 
and found a home in the bosom of our Lord ! 

At such a season as this in the history of our 
own land we would fain believe so. A common 
loss, a common grief, a common sympathy, has 
knit all hearts together, as they have but rarely 
been united. He can have been no ordinary 
Prince whose death has caused so general, such 
universal grief. And she assuredly is no ordi- 
nary Queen, whose sorrow has been made their 
own by so many millions of human hearts. 
There is something cementing, purifying, enno- 
bling, in a whole nation mourning as ours does 
now. Let us try to consecrate that mourning, 
and whilst we give to our beloved Sovereign 
the entire sympathy of our heart, only wish- 
ing that she fully knew w T hat a place she holds 
in the affections of her people, 1 let us lift up 

1 This Lecture was delivered on the Sunday succeeding th« 
death of the Prince Consort, and before full expression of public 
wympathy had been given. 
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our hearts in gratitude to Him who has bestowed 
oil us in her such a priceless treasure, and let us 
lift up prayers to heaven, that she may have 
imparted to her that comfort and that strength, 
which, in such sorrow as hers, the highest and 
the humblest of earth equally need, and which 
are alike bestowed oh all who ask, and trust, and 
hope, in and through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



VIIL 

THE PENITENT THIEF. 1 

One of the first things done by the Roman 
soldiers to whom the execution of the sentence 
was committed, was to strip our Saviour and 
to nail him to the cross. We do not know 
whether that cruel operation of transfixing the 
hands and feet was performed while the cross 
lay yet upon the ground, or after it was erected. 
They offered him, — in kindness let us believe 
rather than in scorn, wine mingled with myrrh, 
an anodyne or soothing draught, fitted to dull 
or deaden the sense of pain, but he waved it 
away ; he would do nothing that might lull the 
senses, but might at the same time impair the 
full, clear, mental consciousness. The clothing 
of the criminal was in all such instances a 
legal perquisite of the executioners, and the 

1 Matt, xxvii. 35-37 ; John xix. 20-22; Luke xxiii. 23-43. 
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soldiers proceeded to divide it among them. 
The other parts of his outer raiment they found 
it comparatively easy to divide, but when they 
came to his inner coat, finding it of somewhat 
unusual texture, woven from the top throughout 
— it may have been his mother's workmanship, 
or the gift of some of those kind women who had 
ministered to his wants and comforts — they found 
no way of disposing of it so easy as to cast lots 
among them whose it should be, fulfilling thus, 
but all unconsciously, that Scripture, which, apart 
from this manner of disposal of the clothing, we 
might not well have understood how it could be 
verified — " They parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots." 

Pilate's last act that morning, after he had 
given up Jesus to be crucified, was to have the 
ground of his sentence declared in a writing which 
he directed should be placed conspicuously upon 
the cross above his head. To secure that this 
writing should be seen and read of all men, Pilate 
further ordered that it should be written in Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew, the three chief languages 
of the time. All the four evangelists record what 
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this writing or superscription was, yet in each 
the words of which it was composed are differ- 
ently reported. No two of them agree as to 
the precise terms of the title, though all of them 
are perfectly at one as to its meaning and in- 
tent. It does not in the least surprise us when 
four different narrators of some spoken, and it 
may be lengthened discourse, vary here and there 
in the exact words imputed to the speaker. It 
is somewhat different when it is a short writ- 
ten public document, like that placed over the 
Saviour's head on this occasion, the contents of 
which are given. Here we might naturally have 
expected that the very words— literatim et verba- 
tim — would have been preserved. And if it be 
not so, in this case as well as in others equally 
if not more remarkable, such as that of the few 
words spoken by the voice from heaven at the 
time of the Saviour's baptism, and those spoken 
by our Lord himself at the institution of his own 
Supper, — if it be the general sense, and not the 
exact words which the sacred writers present to 
us, is there no warning against the expectation 
of finding a minute and literal exactness every- 
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where in the gospel narrative? no warning 
against our treating that narrative as if such 
kind of exactness had been intended, and is to 
be found therein ? 

The sight of this title, posted up so promi- 
nently above the head of Jesus, annoyed the 
Jews. The Chief Priests were especially pro- 
voked ; nor have we far to go to discover the 
reason of their provocation. Among the last 
things Pilate said to them, when he brought 
out Jesus, had been, " Behold your king." And 
among the last things they said to Pilate, in 
the heat of their exasperation, and the urgency 
of their desire to have Jesus ordered off to instant 
crucifixion, was, " Away, away with him ! crucify 
him, we have no king but Ccesar" — this man is not 
only a false pretender to be our king, but he and 
all others except Caesar are traitors who make 
any such pretension. Thus absolutely, in that 
unguarded hour, did they renounce all desire or 
hope of having a king of their own, whatever 
his title to kingship. Pilate took them at their 
word, and put over Christ's head such a title as 
implied that any one claiming to be king of the 
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Jews might, oil that ground alone, whatever 
his rights and claims — on the ground simply 
of the allegiance which the Jews owed, and 
which the Chief Priests had avowed, to the 
Koman Emperor — be justly condemned to death. 
When they looked at that legal declaration 
of his crime planted above Christ's head, and 
thought of all that it implied, the Chief Priests 
hurried back to Pilate, and asked him to 
make . a modification of it, which should leave 
it open that there might be another king of 
the Jews besides Caesar. "Write not," they 
said to Pilate, "The King of the Jews; but 
that he said, I am King of the Jews." Let it 
be made patent, that it was as an illegitimate 
claimant of this kingship that he was put to 
death. In ill humour with himself, in worse 
humour with them, Pilate is in no mood to 
listen to their proposal. He will hold them 
tightly to their own denial and disavowal of 
any king but Caesar; and so, with somewhat 
surly sharpness and decisiveness, he dismisses 
them by saying, " What I have written I have 
written." 
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Meanwhile, the soldiers have completed their 
cruel work. It was whilst he was in their 
hands, or soon thereafter, that Jesus said, "Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." Such rough handling as that to which 
our Lord had been subjected, such acute bodily 
suffering as that which this handling had in- 
flicted, have a strong tendency to absorb and to 
irritate ; to render the sufferer indifferent to any- 
thing beyond his own injuries and pains. But 
see how far above the operation of this in- 
fluence Jesus rises ! No murmuring ; no threat- 
ening ; no accusation ; no lament ; no cry for 
help ; no invoking of vengeance ; no care for, or 
thought of self; no obtruding of his own for- 
giveness. It is not, / forgive you ; but, " Father, 
forgive them." No sidelong glance even at his 
own wrongs and endurances, in stating that for 
which the forgiveness is solicited. " They know 
not what they do;" in this simple and sublime 
petition, not the slightest, most shadowy trace 
of self- consideration. It is from a heart occu- 
pied with thought for others, and not with its 
own woes ; it is out of the depths of an infinite 
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love and pity, that no waters — not the coldest and 
most tumultuous which can be thrown upon it 
— can quench, that there comes forth the purest 
and highest petition for mercy that ever ascended 
to the Father of mercies in the heavens. It is 
from the lips of a Brother-Man that this peti- 
tion comes, yet from One who can speak to God 
as to his own Father. It is from Jesus on the 
cross it comes; from him who submits to all 
the shame and agony of his crucifixion, that as 
the Lamb that once was slain for us, he might 
earn, as it were, the right to pray thus, and 
furnish himself with a plea in praying, such 
as none but he possesseth and can employ. As 
a Prophet, he had spoken to the daughters 
of Jerusalem by the way ; as the great High 
Priest, he intercedes for his crucifiers from the 
cross. 

ITor are we to confine that intercession to 
those for whom in the first instance it was 
exerted. Wide over the whole range of sinful 
humanity does that prayer of our Eedeemer 
extend. For every sinner of our race, it* it 
be true of him that he knew not what he 
M 
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did, that prayer of Jesus goes up to the throne 
of mercy. It was in comparative ignorance that 
those soldiers and those Jews crucified Jesus. 
Had they known what they did, we have an 
apostle's testimony for believing they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory. But their ig- 
norance did not take away their guilt. Had it 
done so, there had been no need of an interceder 
in their behalf. It was with wicked hands they 
did that deed. Nor did their ignorance in any way 
entitle them to forgiveness; then might it have 
been left to the Father to deal with them without 
any intercession of the Son. But their ignorance 
brought them and their doings within the pale of 
that Divine mercy for which the prayer of the 
great Mediator was presented. How far we are 
entitled to carry this idea, I shall not presume 
to say. Was it because of that element — the 
element of an imperfect knowledge of what was 
done — that for the transgression of man a Sa- 
viour and a sacrifice were provided, — not pro- 
vided for the sin of fallen angels, of whom it 
could not, in the same sense, be said that they 
knew not what they did ? Is it to that degree 
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in which a partial ignorance of what we do, 
prevails — that ignorance not being of itself 
entirely our own fault — that our transgression 
comes within the scope and power of the in- 
tercession of the Redeemer? To questions such 
as these we venture no reply. Only let us 
remember that sins rise in magnitude as they 
are committed against light, and that the clearer 
and fuller that light is, and the more extensive 
and determined and obstinate our resistance to 
it, the nearer we approach to that condition 
which the apostle had in his eye when he wrote 
these words of warning : " For it is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again to repentance, seeing they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him to 
an open shame ; for if we sin wilfully after 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
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fiery indignation, which shall devour the ad- 
versaries." 

Their cruel work completed, the soldiers sit 
down before the cross to watch Jesus there. The 
people stand behind beholding. There is a mo- 
mentary stillness. It is broken by some passers 
by — for the cross was raised near some public 
thoroughfare — who, stopping for a moment as 
they pass, look up at, and wag their heads at 
Jesus, saying contemptuously to him, " Ah ! thou 
that destroyest the Temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself ! If thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the cross/' That ribald 
speech breaks the stillness that is beginning to 
be oppressive. It clears the close and stifling 
air. It strikes the key-note for other like fiend- 
ish taunts and jibes. The Chief Priests, the 
scribes, the elders — their dignity forgotten — 
hasten to join the mockery ; to deaden per- 
haps some unwelcome voices rising within their 
hearts. They do not act, however, like the hon- 
est common people, who in their passing by 
look up at or speak directly to Jesus, — they 
do not, they dare not. They stand repeating, 
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as Mark tells us, among themselves; saying of 
him, not to him, " He saved others, himself 
he cannot save : let him save himself if he 
be Christ, the chosen of God. If he be the 
King of Israel, let him come down from the cross, 
and we will believe him. He trusted in God 
(strange that they should thus blasphemously use 
the very words of the twenty-second Psalm), let 
him deliver him now if he will have him, for he 
said, I am the Son of God." The Roman soldiers 
get excited by the talk they hear going on 
around. They rise, and they offer him some 
vinegar to drink, repeating one of the current 
taunts, till at last one of the malefactors, hang- 
ing on the cross beside him, does the same. 

Strange, certainly, that among those who rail on 
Jesus at such a time one of those crucified along 
with him should be numbered. Those brought out 
to share together the shame and agony of a public 
execution, have generally looked on each other 
with a kindly and indulgent eye. Outcasts from 
the world's sympathy, they have drawn largely 
upon the sympathy of one another. Since they 
were to die thus together, they have desired to die 
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at peace. Many an old, deep grudge has been 
buried at the gallows-foot. But here where there 
is nothing to be forgotten, nothing to be forgiven, 
nothing whatever to check the operation of that 
common law by which community in such suffer- 
ing begets sympathy ; here, instead of sympathy, 
there is scorn ; instead of pity, reproach. What 
called forth such feelings, at such a time, and from 
such a quarter ? In part it may have been due to 
the circumstance that it was upon Jesus that the 
main burden of the public reproach was flung. 
Bad men like to join with others in blaming those 
who either are, or are supposed to be, worse men 
than themselves. And so it may have brought 
something like relief, nay it may have ministered 
something like gratification to this man to find 
that when brought out for execution, the tide of 
public indignation directed itself so exclusively 
against Jesus, — by making so much more of whose 
criminality, bethinks to make so much less of his 
own. Or is it the spirit of the religious scoffer 
that vents here its expiring breath ? All he sees, 
and all he hears, — those pouting lips, those wag- 
ging heads, those upbraiding speeches, — tell him 
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what it was in Jesus that had kindled such enmity 
against him, and too thoroughly does he go in 
with that spirit which is rife around the cross, 
not to join in the expression of it, and so whilst 
others are railing at Jesus, he will rail too. It 
is difficult to give any more satisfactory expla- 
nation of his conduct, — difficult in any case 
like this to fathom the depths even of a single 
human spirit ; but explain it as you may, it was 
one drop 1110113 added to the cup of bitterness 
which our Lord that day took into his hands, 
and drunk to the very dregs, that not only were 
his enemies permitted to do with him what they 
would, but the very criminal who is crucified by 
his side, deems himself entitled to cast such re- 
proachful sayings in his teeth. 

But he is not suffered to mil at Jesus unre- 
buked, and the rebuke comes most appropriately 
from his brother malefactor, who turning upon 
hini says, " Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation '?" "Dost not thou 
fear God ?" — he does not need to say, Dost thou not 
fear man, for man has already done all that man 
can do. Bat, Dost not thou fear God ? He knows 
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then that there is a God to fear, a God before 
whose bar he and his brother sufferer are soon 
to appear; a God to whom they shall have to 
give account, not only of every evil action in 
their past lives they had done, but for every idle 
word that in dying they shall speak. He knows 
it now, he feels it now, — had he known and felt it 
sooner, it might have saved him from hanging on 
that cross, — that over and above that condem- 
nation of man he had so lightly thought of, and 
so fearlessly had braved, there is another and 
weightier condemnation, even that of the great 
God, into whose hands, as a God of judgment, 
it is a fearful thing for the impenitent to fall. 

"And we indeed justly." No questioning of 
the proof, no quarrelling with the law, no re- 
proaching of the judge. He neither thinks that 
his crime was less heinous than the law made it, 
nor his punishment greater than the crime de- 
served. Nor do you hear from this man's lips what 
you so often hear from men placed in like circum- 
stances, the complaint that he had been taken, and 
he must die, whilst so many* others, greater cri- 
minals than himself, are suffered to go at large 
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unpunished. At once and unreservedly he ac- 
knowledges the justice of the sentence, and in so 
doing shows a spirit penetrated with a sense of 
guilt And not only is he thoroughly convinced 
of his own guilt, he is as thoroughly convinced of 
Christ's innocence. "We indeed justly" — for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds — " but this 
indh hath done nothing amiss." Little as he may 
have seen or known before of Jesus, what he had 
witnessed had entirely convinced him that his 
was a case of unmerited and unprovoked persecu- 
tion ; that he was an innocent man whom these 
Jews, to gratify their own spleen, to avenge them- 
selves in their own ignoble quarrel with him, 
were hounding to the death. 

But he goes much further than to give expres- 
sion merely to his conviction of Christ's inno- 
cence, — and it is here we touch upon the spiritual 
marvels of this extraordinary incident Turn- 
ing from speaking to his brother malefactor, 
fixing his eye upon, and addressing himself to 
Jesus, as he hangs upon the neighbouring cross, 
he says, " Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom." How came he, at such a 
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time and in such circumstances, to call Jesus, 
Lord? how came he to believe in the com- 
ing of his kingdom ? It is going the utmost length 
to which supposition can be carried, to imagine 
that he had never met with Jesus till he had 
met him that morning to be led out in company 
with him to Calvary. He saw the daughters 
of Jerusalem weeping by the way; he heard 
those words of Jesus which told of the speaker's 
having power to withdraw the veil which hides 
the future ; he had seen and read the title nailed 
above the Saviour's head, proclaiming him to be 
the King of the Jews ; from the lips of the 
passers-by, of the Chief Priests, the elders, the 
soldiers, he had gathered that this Jesus, now 
dying by his side, had saved others from that very 
death he is himself about to die, had professed 
a supreme trust in God, had claimed to be the 
Christ, the Chosen, the Son of God, and he had 
seen and heard enough, to satisfy him that all 
which Jesus had claimed to be he truly was. 
Such were some of the materials put by Divine 
Providence into this man's hands whereon to build 
his faith ; such the broken fragments of the truth 
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loosely scattered in his way. He takes them up, 
collects, combines ; the Enlightening Spirit shines 
upon the evidence thus afforded, shines in upon 
his quickened soul; and there brightly dawns 
upon his spirit the sublime belief that in that 
strange sufferer by his side he sees the long- 
promised Messiah, the Saviour of mankind, the 
Son and equal of the Father, who now, at the 
very time that his mind has opened to a sense 
of his great iniquity, and h^ stands trembling 
on the brink of eternity, reveals himself as so near 
at hand, so easy of access. His faith, thus quickly 
formed, goes forth into instant exercise, and, turn- 
ing to Jesus, he breathes into his convenient ear 
the simple but ardent prayer, "Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom." 

The hostile multitude around are looking for- 
ward to Christ's approaching death, as to that 
decisive event which shall at once, and for ever, 
scatter to the winds all the idle rumours that have 
been rife about him ; all his vain pretensions to 
the Messiahship. The faith of Christ's own im- 
mediate followers is ready to give way before that 
same event ; they bury it in his grave, and have 
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only to say of him afterwards, " We hoped that 
it had been he that should have redeemed 
IsraeL" Yet here, amid the triumph of enemies, 
and the failure of the faith of friends, is one 
who, conquering all the difficulties that sense 
opposes to its recognition, discerns, even through 
the dark envelope which covers it, the hidden 
glory of the Kedeemer, and openly hails him as 
his Lord and king. Marvellous, indeed, the faith 
in our Lord's divinity which sprung up so sud- 
denly in such an unlikely region ; which shone 
out so brightly in the very midnight of the 
world's unbelief. Are we wrong in saying that, 
at the particular moment when that testimony 
to Christ's divinity was borne, there was not 
another full believer in that divinity but this 
dying thief? If so, was it not a fitting thing, 
that he who was never to be left without a 
witness, now when there was but one witness left, 
should have had this solitary testimony given to 
his divinity at the very time when it was passing 
into almost total eclipse ; so nearly wholly 
shrouded from mortal vision ? There were many 
to call him Lord when he rose triumphant from 
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the tomb ; there is but one to call him Lord as 
he hangs dying upon the cross. 

But let us look upon the prayer of the dying 
thief not only as a public testimony to the 
kingly character and prerogative of Jesus, but 
as the prayer of individual, appropriating faith ^ 
the earnest, hopeful, trustful application of 
dying sinner to a dying Saviour. His ideas 
Christ's character and office may have been 
scure ; the nature of that kingdom into posses- 
sion of which he was about to enter, he may have 
but imperfectly understood. He knew it, how- 
ever, to be a spiritual kingdom ; he felt that in- 
dividually he had forfeited his right of admission 
to its privileges and its joy ; he believed that it 
lay with Jesus to admit him into that kingdom. 
Not with a spirit void of apprehension, may he 
have made his last appeal. It may have seemed 
to him a very doubtful thing, whether, when re- 
lieved from the sharp pains of crucifixion, the 
suffering over, and the throne of the kingdom 
reached, Jesus would think of him amid the 
splendours and the joys of his new kingly state. 
Doubts of a kindred character have often haunted 
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the hearts of the penitent, the hearts of the best 
and the holiest ; but there were two things of 
which he had no doubt, that Jesus could save 
him if he would, and that if he did not, he 
should perish. And it is out of these two simple 
elements that genuine faith is always formed, a 
* deep, pervading, subduing consciousness of our un- 
worthiness, a simple and entire trust in Christ 

It has been often and well said, that whilst 
there is this one instance recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, of faith in Jesus formed at the eleventh 
hour, that none, even to the last moment of their 
being, should despair, — there is but this one in- 
stance, that none may presume upon a death-bed 
repentance. And even this instance teaches most 
impressively that the faith which justifies always 
sanctifies ; that the faith which brings forgiveness 
and opens the gates of Paradise to the dying sinner 
carries with it a renovating power ; that the faith 
which conveys the title, works at the same time 
the meetness for the heavenly inheritance. Let 
a man die that hour in which he truly and cor- 
dially believes, that hour his passage into the 
heavenly kingdom is made secure; but let a 
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window be opened that hour into his soul, let us 
see into all the secrets thereof, and we shall 
discover that morally and spiritually there has 
been a change in inward character corresponding 
to the change of legal standing or relationship 
with God. It was so with this dyiug thief. True, 
we have but a short period of his life before us, and 
in that period only two short utterances to go 
upon ; happily, however, utterances of such a kind 
and spoken in such circumstances, as to preclude 
all doubt of their entire honesty and truthfulness ; 
and what do they reveal of the condition of that 
man's mind and heart ? What tenderness of con- 
science is here ; what deep reverence for God ; 
what devout submission to the divine will ; what 
entire relinquishment of all personal grounds of 
confidence before God ; what a vivid realizing of 
the world of spirits; what a humble trust in 
Jesus ; what a zeal for the Saviour s honour ; what 
an indignation at the unworthy treatment he was 
receiving ! May we not take that catalogue of the 
fruits of genuine repentance which an apostle has 
drawn up for us, and applying it here, say of this 
man's repentance, — Behold what carefulness it 
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wrought in him ; yea, what clearing of himself ; yea, 
what indignation ; yea, what fear ; yea, what vehe- 
ment desire ; yea, what zeal ; yea, what revenge ! 
In all things he approved himself to be a changed 
man, in the desires and dispositions and purposes 
of his heart. The belief has been expressed, that 
in all the earth there was not at that particular 
moment such a believer in the Lord's divinity as 
he ; would it be going too far to couple with that 
belief this other, that in all the earth, and at 
that moment, there was not another man inwardly 
riper and readier for entrance into Paradise ? 

"Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom." Loud and angry voices have for 
hours been ringing in the vexed ear of Jesus, 
— voices whose blasphemy and inhumanity 
wounded him far more than the mere personal 
antipathy they breathed. Amid these harsh and 
grating sounds how new, how welcome, how 
grateful, this soft and gentle utterance of desire, 
and trust, and love. It dropped like a cordial 
upon the fainting spirit of our I/)rd, the only 
balm that earth came forth to lay upon his 
wounded spirit. Let us, too, be grateful for that 
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one soothing word addressed to the dying Jesus, 
and wherever the gospel is declared let these 
words which that man spake be repeated in me- 
morial of him. 

"Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom." He will not ask to be remem- 
bered now; he will not break in upon this 
season of his Lord's bitter anguish. He only 
asks that, when the sharp pains of his passion 
shall be over, the passage made, and the throne 
of the kingdom won, Jesus will, in his great 
mercy, tJien think of him. Jesus will let him 
know that he does not need to wait so long; 
he will let him know that the Son of man 
hath power, even on earth, to forgive sin; that 
the hour never cometh when his ear is so 
heavy that it cannot hear, his hand so shortened 
that it cannot save ; and the prayer has scarce 
been offered when the answer conies, " Verily I 
say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise." 

The lips may have trembled that spake these 
words ; soft, and low, may have been the tone in 
which they were uttered ; but they were words 

N 
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of power, — words which only one Being who 
ever wore human form, could have spokea 
His divinity is acknowledged : the moment it 
is so, it breaks forth into bright and beauti- 
ful manifestation. The hidden glory bursts 
through the dark cloud that bound it, and, in 
all his omnipotence to save, Jesus stands re- 
vealed. What a rebuke to his crucifiers ! They 
may strip his mortal body of its outward rai- 
ment, which these soldiers may divide among 
them as they please; his human soul, they 
may strip from around it that outer garment 
of the flesh, and send it forth unclothed into 
the world of spirits. But his kingly right to 
dispense the royal gift of pardon, his power 
to save, can they strip that from off him ? 
Nay, little as they know it, they are helping 
to clothe him with that power, at the very time 
that, as they fancy, they are laying all his 
kingly pretensions in the dust. He will not do 
what they had so often, in mocking irony, asked 
him that day to do; — he will not come down 
from the cross; he will not give that proof 
of his divinity; he will not put forth his 
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almighty power by exerting it upon the world 
of matter. But on this very cross he will 
give a higher proof of his divinity : he will 
exert that power, not over the world of matter, 
but on the world of spirits, by stretching forth 
his hand and delivering a soul from death, 
and carrying it with him that day into Para 
dise. 

"Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise." Jesus would not rise 
from the sepulchre alone ; he would have others 
rise along with him. And so, even as he dies, 
the earthquake does its allotted work, work so 
strange for an earthquake to do, — it opens not 
a new grave for the living, it opens the old 
graves of the dead ; and as the third morning 
dawns, from the opened graves the bodies of the 
saints rise with the rising body of the Lord,--- 
types and pledges of the general resurrection of 
the dead, verifying, by their appearance in the 
Holy City, the words of ancient prophecy : " Thy 
dead men shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in the dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of 
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herbs, and the earth shall cast out her dead" 
And as Jesus would not rise from the sepulchre 
alone, so neither will he enter Paradise alone. He 
will cany one companion spirit with him to 
the place of the blessed ; thus early giving the 
proof that he died upon that cross that others 
through that death might live, and live for ever. 
See, then, in that ransomed spirit borne that day 
to Paradise, the primal trophy of the power of 
the uplifted cross of Jesus ! What saved this, 
penitent thief ? No water of baptism was ever 
sprinkled upon him ; at no table of communion 
did he ever sit ; of the virtue said to lie in sacra- 
mental rites he knew nothing. It was a simple 
believing look of a dying sinner upon a dying 
Saviour that did it. Ajid that sight has lost no- 
thing of its power. Too many, alas ! have passed, 
are still passing by that spectacle of Jesus upon 
the cross ; going, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise, and not suffering it to make its due 
impression on their hearts ; but thousands upon 
thousands of the human race — we bless God for 
this — have gazed upon it with a look kindred 
to that of the dying thief, and have felt it exert 
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upon them a kindred power. Around it, once 
more, let me ask you all to gather. Many here, 
1 trust, as they look at it, can say, with adoring 
gratitude, He loved mc ; he gave himself for 
me ; he was wounded for my transgression, he 
was bruised for mine iniquity; he is all my 
salvation, he is all my desire. Some may not be 
able to go so far ; yet there is one step that all 
of us, who are in any degree alive to our obli- 
gations to redeeming love, can take — one prayer 
that we all may offer; and surely, if that peti- 
tion got so ready audience when addressed to 
Jesus in the midst of his dying agonies, with 
certain hope of not less favourable audience may 
we take it up, and, shaping it to meet our case, 
may say, Now that thou hast gone into thy king 
dom, Lord, remember me. 

Yet once more let the words of our Lord be 
repeated : " To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise." But where this Paradise ; what thin 
Paradise ? We can say, in answer to these ques 
tions, that with this heavenly Paradise into which 
the redeemed at death do enter, the ancient, the 
earthly Paradise is not fit to be compared. In 
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the one, the direct intercourse with God was but 
occasional ; in the other, it shall be constant In 
the one, the Deity was only known as he revealed 
himself in the works of creation and in the ways 
of his providence ; in the other, it shall be as the 
God of our redemption, the God and Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus, that he shall be recog- 
nised, adored, obeyed — all the higher moral attri- 
butes of his nature shining forth in harmonious 
and illustrious display. Into the earthly Paradise 
the Tempter entered ; from the heavenly he shall 
be shut out. From the earthly Paradise sad 
exiles once were driven ; from the heavenly, 
we shall go no more out for ever. Still, how- 
ever, after all such imperfect and unsatisfying 
. comparisons, the questions return upon us, Where, 
and what is this Paradise of the redeemed? 
Our simplest and our best answers to those 
questions perhaps are these — Where is Paradise ? 
wherever Jesus is. What is Paradise? to be 
for ever with, and to be fully like our Lord. 
We know — for God has told us so, of that 
Paradise of the redeemed — that it is a land of 
perfect light ; the day has dawned there ; the 
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shadows have for ever fled away. It is a land of 
perfect blessedness ; no tears fall there ; no sighs 
rise there ; up to the measure of its capacity, each 
spirit filled with a pure, never-ending joy. It is 
a land of perfect holiness ; nothing that defileth 
shall enter there ; neither whatsoever loveth or 
maketh a li& But what gives to that land its 
light, its joy, its holiness in the sight of the re- 
deemed ? It is the presence of Jesus. If there be 
no night there, it is because the Lamb is the light 
of that place ; if there be no tears there, it is be- 
cause from every eye his hand has wiped off 
every tear. The holiness that reigneth there, is 
a holiness caught from the seeing him as he is. 
And trace the tide of joy that circulates through 
the hosts of the blessed to its fountain-head, you 
will find it within that throne on which the Lamb 
that once was slain is sitting. To be with Jesus, 
to be like Jesus, to love and serve him purely, 
deeply, unfailingly, unfalteringly — that is the 
Christian's heaven. 

I love, says one, to think of heaven ; and as I 
repeat the words, they will find an echo in each 
Christian heart : — 
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" I love to think of heaven ; its cloudless light, 
Its tearless joys, its recognitions, and its fellowships 
Of love and joy unending ; but when my mind anticipates 
The sight of God incarnate, wearing on his hands 
And feet and side marks of the wounds 
Which he for me on Calvary endured, 
All heaven beside is swallowed np in this ; 
And he who was my hope of heaven below 
Becomes the glory of my heaven above." 

Yet, once again, let the memorable utterance 
of our Lord be repeated, " To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise." What a day to that 
dying man ! How strange the contrast between 
its opening and its close, its morning and its 
night Its morning saw him a culprit condemned 
before the bar of earthly judgment ; before even- 
ing shadowed the Hill of Zion, he stood accepted 
at the bar of heaven. The morning saw him led 
out through an earthly city's gates in company 
with one who was hooted at by the crowd that 
gathered round him; before night fell upon 
Jerusalem, the gates of another city, even the 
heavenly, were lifted up, and he went up through 
them in company with one around whom all 
the hosts of heaven were bowing down, as he 
passed on to take his place beside the Father 
on his everlasting throne. Humblest believer 
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iii the Saviour, a like marvellous contrast is in 
store for you. This hour, it may be, weak and 
burdened, tossing on the bed of agony, in that 
darkened chamber of stifled sobs and dropping 
tears ; the next hour, up and away in the Para- 
dise of God, mingling with the spirits of the 
just made perfect, renewing death-broken friend- 
ships, gazing on the unveiled glories of the Lamb. 
Be thou then but faithful unto death ; struggle 
on for a few more of those numbered days, or 
months, or years, and of that day of your depar- 
ture hence, in his name I have to say it to you, 
Verily, thou too shalt be with him in Paradise. 



IX. 



THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD. 1 



The last sight we got of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved was when he and Peter entered to- 
gether into the Hall of the High Priest. Silent 
there and in the shade, he escaped the scru- 
tiny that his rash companion drew upon him- 
self. Of the sad scene that ensued, John was 
the sorrowful witness. He saw the Lord turn 
and look upon Peter ; he saw Peter turn and 
leave the hall It is not likely that he followed 
him. A stronger attraction kept him where he 
was. He waited on to see what the issue of 
these strange proceedings should be; waited 
till he heard the judgment of the Sanhedrim 
given ; waited till he saw the weak and sorely- 
badgered Governor at last give way; waited 
perhaps till the preparations for the crucifixion 

1 John xix. 25-27. 
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had commenced. Then may he have gone in 
haste into the city; gone to seek out those 
whom he knew would be most interested to 
hear ; especially to seek out and to comfort her 
upon whose wounded heart the burden of these 
terrible tidings would fall most heavily. Most 
likely it was from the lips of the beloved dis- 
ciple that Mary first heard that morning of the 
fate which awaited Jesus. But where and when 
did she first see him ? Not in the palace of 
the High Priest; not in the Judgment-Hall of 
Pilate. Although she had got the tidings soon 
enough to be there, these were not places for 
such a visitant. Nor was she one of those 
daughters of Jerusalem that lamented and be- 
wailed him by the way. The first sight she 
gets of him is when, mocked by the soldiers, 
derided by the passers - by, insulted by the 
Chief Priests, he hangs upon the cross. She 
has her own sister Mary with her, and that 
other faithful Mary of Magdala, with John be- 
side them, making up that little group, who, 
with feelings so different from those of all the 
others, gaze upon the scene. 
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The prayer for his crucifiers has been offered. 
The penitent thief has heard the declaration 
that opens to him that day the gates of Para- 
dise, when the eye of the Crucified, wandering 
over that motley crowd, fixes upon that little 
group standing, quietly but sadly, near enough to 
be spoken to. John is addressing some word, 
or doing some act of kindness to Mary. They 
are at least so close to one another, that 
though Jesus names neither, neither can mis- 
take of whom and to whom he speaks, as, 
bending a tender look upon them, he says, 
" Woman, behold thy son ! " " Son, behold thy 
mother !" John acts at once on the direction 
given, and withdraws Mary from the spot, and 
takes her to his own home in Jerusalem. Amid 
the dark and tumultuous, solemn and awful 
incidents of the crucifixion, this incident has so 
much in it of peaceful repose, that we feel 
tempted to dwell upon it. At once, and very 
naturally it suggests to us a review of the 
previous relationship and intercourse between 
Mary and her mysterious Son. We cannot, in- 
deed, rightly appreciate our Lord's notice of her 
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from the cross without taking it in connexion 
with that relationship and intercourse. 

The angelic annunciation, the salutation of 
Elisabeth, the visits of the Bethlehem shep- 
herds and the Eastern Magi, had all prepared 
Mary to see in her first-born Son, One greater 
than the children of men. All those sayings — 
about his greatness and glory, his being called 
the Son of the Highest, his sitting upon the 
throne of David his father, his reigning over 
the house of Jacob for ever — she kept and 
pondered in her heart, wondering exceedingly 
what manner of man that child of hers should be, 
in whom all those sayings should be fulfilled. As 
she listened to all those prophecies of his future 
greatness, by which his birth was foretold and 
celebrated, what bright and glowing anticipa- 
tions must have filled Mary's heart ! One dis- 
cordant word alone at this time fell upon her 
ear, one saying differing from all the rest, the 
meaning of which she could not understand. 
" This child," said the aged Simeon, as he took 
up the babe into his arms at his presentation 
within the Temple, — "this child is set for the fall 
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and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
that shall be spoken against. Yea," added the 
aged prophet, as he looked sadly and sympathiz- 
ingly at Mary, " a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also." Was it to temper her first- 
born joy ; was it to teach her to mingle some ap- 
prehension with her hopes ; was it to prepare 
and fortify her for the actual future that lay be- 
fore her, — so different from the imagined one, that 
these words were spoken ? Beyond exciting a 
fresh wonder and perplexity, they could, however, 
have had but little effect on Mary at the time. 
She did not, she could not understand them then ; 
still, therefore, with those bright and joyous an- 
ticipations awakened within her heart, she re- 
tired to Nazareth. The child grew, the Evan- 
gelist tells us, waxed strong in spirit, was filled 
with wisdom, the grace of God was upon him ; 
but beyond that gentleness which nothing could 
ruffle, that meekness which nothing could pro- 
voke, that wisdom which was daily deepening and 
widening, giving ever new and more wonderful, 
yet ever natural and childlike exhibitions of 
itself, that dutiful submission to his reputed 
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parents, that love to all around him upon 
earth, that deeper love to his Father in heaven 
— beyond that rare and unexampled assemblage 
of all the virtues and graces by which a human 
childhood could be adorned, there was nothing 
outwardly to distinguish him from any child 
of his own age, nothing outwardly to mark him 
out as the heir of such a glorious destiny. 
Twelve years of that childhood go past Jesus 
has been to Mary so like what any other son 
might have been to his mother, that, unconscious 
of any difference, she assumes and exercises over 
him all ordinary maternal rights. But now, 
again, just as it was with that speech of Simeon 
among the other prophecies that heralded the 
Redeemer's birth, so is it with an act and speech 
of Christ himself among the quiet incidents out 
of which, for thirty years, liis life at Nazareth 
was made up. When twelve years old, they take 
Jesus up to Jerusalem, the days of the festival 
are fulfilled, the village company to which Jesus 
and his family were attached, leave the Holy City 
on their return. Joseph and Mary never for a 
moment doubt that, acting with his accustomed 
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wisdom and dutifulness, their son would be with 
the other youths from Nazareth and its neigh- 
bourhood, along with whom he had made the 
journey up to the Holy City. Not till the usual 
resting-place for the night is reached do they 
miss him. Something must have happened to 
hinder him from joining the company at Jeru- 
salem. Full of anxiety, Joseph and Mary return 
into the city. Three days are spent in the sor- 
rowful search. At last they find him, sitting 
quietly among the doctors, as if there, in the 
Temple, was his home. Imagine Mary's feel- 
ings at this sight. No accident, then, had hap- 
pened to him ; no restraint had been laid upon 
him. It had been voluntarily and deliberately 
that her son had remained thus behind, had 
suffered four days to elapse after her departure. 
Never before had Jesus acted in any way like 
this, never before had he said or done a thing 
fitted to give her pain. Never before had she 
occasion to reproach or rebuke him, but now, 
in her surprise and grief, she cannot help 
speaking to him as she had never done before. 
" Son," said she, when at last she found him, — 
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" Son, why hast thou dealt thus with us ? Thy 
lather and I have sought thee sorrowing/' Now, 
mark the Son's reply when spoken to, as if he 
had been forgetful of the duty that a child 
owes to his parents. Mary had called him 
Son ; he does not call her mother ; he never 
does, — never in any conversation related in the 
Gospels. Mary had spoken of Joseph as his 
father ; he in no ways recognises that relation- 
ship. The full consciousness of another higher 
Sonship than that of his to Mary has entered 
his youthful heart ; and, under the inspira- 
tion of this consciousness, his only reply to 
the maternal appeal is, " How is it that ye 
sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business ? " — a very strange and 
altogether unexpected answer ; one which, we are 
distinctly told, neither Mary nor Joseph under- 
stood. It offered no explanation or excuse for 
his conduct. It denied all need for any such 
explanation or excuse. In the matter of his 
heavenly Father's business, it repudiated their 
interference. Mary had never heard her own 
or Joseph's authority over him questioned by 
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Jesus. Had this visit to Jerusalem weakened 
the sense of subjection to them in his heart ? 
Was lie going to throw it off? Will he refuse 
to accompany them? Must he still continue to 
be thus engaged about his Father's business ? 
No ! Having said thus much to teach them 
that he knew how special his earthly rela- 
tionship to them was, he rose, he left the 
temple, returned with them to Nazareth, was 
subject to them as before, yet not without hav- 
ing deposited another seed of wonder in Mary's 
heart, — wonder as to what that other Father's 
business was, with her Sons mode of doing which 
she, as Ins mother, was not to interfere. 

Jesus is, as before, Mary's dutiful and submissive 
Son. Joseph dies, and he, who had been sharer of 
his reputed father's earthly labours, becomes per- 
haps the chief support and consoler of his mother 
in her widowhood. Eighteen years go past. Jesus 
leaves his home at Nazareth, alone, for none of 
his own family believe in him. He presents 
himself on the banks of the Jordan, and asks 
baptism at the hands of John. The sign from 
heaven is given ; the voice from heaven is 
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heard ; the Baptist points to him as the Lamb 
of God. Philip hails him as the Messiah pro- 
mised to their fathers. Nathanael recognises 
him as the Son of God, the King of Israel. All 
this is told to Mary. A few weeks later her 
Son returns, and finds her at the marriage -feast 
at Cana; returns now with all those public 
vouchers of his Messiahship, and with five fol- 
lowers, who acknowledge him as their Master. 
Once more, as at his birth, the hopes of Mary's 
heart rise high. It is at the house of a friend 
— it has been conjectured, of a near relative 
— that this marriage-feast is held. The guests, 
swelled by Christ's disciples, are more numerous 
than had been anticipated. The wine provided 
fails. If her Son be indeed that great Pro- 
phet who is to appear, might he not take this 
public opportunity of partially, at least, reveal- 
ing himself? Might he not interfere to shield 
tins family from discredit? Might he not, for 
the wine that still remained, do something like 
to what Elijah had done with the cruse of oil 
and the barrel of meal ? Pilled with such 
hopes, she calls his attention to the deficiency, 
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trusting that it was one which he might pos- 
sibly, in his new character and office, remove. 
" She saith to him, They have no wine. Jesus 
saith to her, Woman, what have I to do with 
thee ? (or, what hast thou to do with me ?) 
mine hour is not yet come." Soften it as we 
may, relieve it from all that was disrespectful, 
there was discouragement and reproof in the 
reply. Presuming upon her motherly relation- 
ship, the privileges that her thirty years of 
exercised maternal control had given, Mary 
ventures to suggest, and she does it in the most 
delicate manner, what his course of action might 
be, now that he enters upon the public walk of 
the great Prophet Upon all such interference 
on her part, an instant, gentle, but firm check 
must be imposed. Mary must be taught the 
limits of that influence and authority which her 
earthly relationship to him had hitherto per- 
mitted her to exercise. She must be taught 
that in the new and higher path upon which 
he was now about to enter, that motherly re- 
lationship gave her no place nor right to direct or 
to control 
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Mary felt and acted upon the reproof. She 
never afterwards, at least that we know of, in 
any way obtruded herself. In the history of 
our Lord's three years' ministry, she never once 
appears in direct intercourse with her Son. She 
may sometimes have been with him in the many 
circuits of Galilee that he made, but you will 
search in vain for her name among the women who 
accompanied him, and who ministered to him. 
Between the words spoken to her at Cana, and 
the words to her from the cross, there is not 
another word, addressed by Jesus to his mother, 
recorded in the Gospels. True, indeed, we hear 
him speaking of her; and in such instances 
what was said seems to have been intended to 
reduce in the minds of his hearers their esti- 
mate of her position towards him, simply as his 
mother. From the outskirts of a crowd that 
had gathered round him as he taught, the mes- 
sage was once sent in to him, "Behold, thy 
mother and thy brothers stand without, desiring 
to speak with thee." What they wanted with 
him, we do not know: it was on no friendly 
errand that his brothers came; they disliked 
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this public preaching of his on the hillsides to 
the multitude ; they thought him beside himself. 
They expected, on this occasion, that so soon as 
he got their message, he would give up the work 
in which he was engaged, and come to them, 
that he would feel that his mother and they had 
a claim upon his attention because of their re- 
lationship to him, superior to that of the motley 
company that was pressing in upon him. It was 
a case in many respects like that in the Temple, 
of a competition between two kinds or classes of 
obligations. Very striking was the way in which 
Jesus in this instance acted. As soon as he 
heard the message, he exclaimed, " Who is my 
mother or my brethren V Then, looking around, 
he stretches forth his hands to his disciples (and 
it is but rarely that any gesture of our Lord is 
chronicled in the Gospel story), and said, " Behold 
my mother and my brethren ; for whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother." 
Another time, as he was speaking with great 
power and effect, one of his hearers, struck with 
admiration, broke forth with the exclamation, 
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" Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the 
paps that gave thee suck !" " Yea," said Jesus, 
checking instantly and emphatically that spirit 
which had prompted the exclamation, — "yea, 
rather blessed is he that heareth the word of 
(iod, and doeth it." 

Mary was highly favoured. With (rabriel, 
and all generations of our race, we are pre- 
pared to call her blessed. We are prepared 
to render all due honour to that relation- 
ship in which she stood to the Itedeemer of 
mankind. Among all the earthly distinctions 
and dignities that any woman could have be- 
stowed upon her, the veiy greatest, we believe, 
was that which was thus conferred on Mary. 
And to that homage which this relationship de- 
mands, we are prepared to add the still higher 
hoinage which her simple faith, her genuine 
modesty, excite. Nor are we sure but that, in 
the depth of our recoil from the superstitious 
reverence that has gathered round her name, 
we have overlooked and failed to do full justice 
to the simplicity, and beauty, and retiringness 
of that piety which makes her among the 
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pious women of the Gospels what John was 
among the apostles of our Lord But when asked 
to worship her, to pray to her as the mother of the 
Lord, to entreat her that she will exert her influence 
over her Divine Son, is it possible to overlook that 
treatment which she met with at our Lord's own 
hands when here upon earth; is it possible to 
put away from us the thought that, in that very 
treatment, he was prophetically uttering his own 
solemn protest against any such idolatrous mag- 
nifying of the position and relationship in which 
it pleased God that she should stand to him ? 
We say this in the spirit of no mere ecclesiasti- 
cal quarrel with the worship of the Virgin. We 
know how soon it w r as that Paganism mingled 
its superstitions with the simple worship of 
the Crucified ; and we can well, therefore, 
understand how, in virtue of all the gentle 
and sacred associations that linked themselves 
with her name, her character, her peculiar con- 
nexion with Jesus, Mary should have come to 
be regarded with an idolatrous regard. Nay, 
further, looking back upon those dark ages 
when, under the grinding tread of Northern 
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barbarism, the civilisation of Southern Europe 
was well-nigh obliterated, we can see a beauty, 
a tenderness, a power in the worship of Mary ; 
in the prayers and the hymns addressed to her, 
which turned them into a softening and civil- 
izing element. Nay, further still, were we asked, 
among all the idolatries that have prevailed upon 
this idol-loving, idol -worshipping world of ours, 
to say which one of them it was that touched 
the finest chords of the human heart, awoke 
the purest and tenderest emotions, had the best 
and most humanizing effect, we do not know 
but that we should fix upon this worship of the 
Virgin. But delivered, as we have been, from 
the bondage of the Middle -Age superstitions; 
with that narrative in our hands which tells us 
how our Lord himself dealt with Mary ; stand- 
ing as we do, or ought to do, in the full light 
of that great truth, that " there is but one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus," — that this worship of the 
Virgin should still prevail in so many of the 
enlightened countries of Christendom cannot but 
be matter of surprise; suggesting the reflection, 
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how slow it is that the human spirit emancipates 
itself from any natural, long-continued, and fondly 
cherished superstition. 

Keeping now the whole history of Man's pre- 
vious connexion with our Lord before our eye, and 
especially their intercourse during the three years 
• of his public ministry, let us dwell for a mo- 
ment or two upon Christ's recognition of her from 
the cross. This affectionate recognition of her 
in his dying agonies, must have been peculiarly 
grateful to Mary. His departure from Nazareth, 
to which he seems to have paid only one short 
visit afterwards ; his separation from the mem- 
bers of his own family ; his engrossments with 
the great objects of his public life ; the checks he 
had imposed upon her interference ; the manner 
in which he publicly had spoken of her ; all these 
must have created something like a feeling of 
estrangement in Man's breast, as if he had ceased 
to be to her all that he once was. How pleasing 
to her then to learn from that look and speech 
of kindness, that his love for her remained 
unchanged ! How soothing to her motherlv 
affection to receive this last, this parting token 
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of his undying affection for her ! She may banish 
all her fears, bury all her suspicions ; that Son of 
hers, he loves her still, loves her as he had ever 
done ; he cannot die without assuring her of that 
love. But it is more than a simple expression of 
affection that comes here from the Redeemer's 
lips. There is a thoughtful care for Mary's future 
earthly comfort, the securing for her the attention 
of another son, the providing for her the shelter 
of a new home. The dying Jesus has pre- 
sent to his thoughts the bereaved, the desolate 
condition in which his death will leave his 
mother ; he will make all the provision that he 
can towards alleviating her distress ; silver and 
gold he has none to give her, but he has what 
silver and gold could never buy, — a hold and 
power over the heart of one who, if he be well 
described as the disciple whom Jesus loved, might 
almost as aptly be described as the disciple who 
loved Jesus. That hold he will now exercise on 
her behalf. " Woman, behold thy son !" Woman, 
not mother : he might, upon this occasion, have 
restrained himself from calling her so, lest the 
very mention of her relationship to him should 
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mark her out to that unfriendly crowd, and ex- 
pose her to their ill treatment. He is but repeat- 
ing, however, on the cross, the address of the 
marriage - feast — " Woman, behold thy son ! " 
Mary, perhaps up to that moment, had cher- 
ished some hope of his deliverance ; but at that 
word this hope gives way ; she is to lose him ; 
he is to be her Son no more ; that tie is to be 
broken, and a new one created in its stead. A 
better, kinder son than John, Jesus could not 
have provided ; but, alas ! Mary feels that he can 
never fill that Son's place ; still it is great kind- 
ness in him to provide the best substitute that 
he can select. 

To John, no name, no epithet is applied, Jesus 
simply looks at him, and says, " Behold thy 
mother !" John had already been kind to Mary, 
was at that moment doing what he could to com- 
fort her, would have cared for her, though no 
special charge of this kind had been given ; but a 
son's place, that son's place, he could not have felt 
warranted to assume. Now however, when with 
dying breath Jesus calls upon him to occupy 
it, he counts it as a high honour conferred 
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upon him. He undertakes the trust, and pro- 
ceeds to execute it in the promptest and most 
delicate way. Was he but interpreting aright the. 
look that Jesus gave him, or was he only obeying 
an impulse of thoughtful, son-like affection in his 
own breast ? However it was, he saw that Mary\s 
strength was failing, that she was unfit for the 
closing scene ; he instantly led her away to his 
own home in the city. She was not at the cross 
when the darkness descended ; she was not there 
when the last and bitterest agonies were borne. 
You search for her in vain among the women 
who stood afar off beholding to the last. By 
John's kind act of instant withdrawal, she was 
saved what she might not have had strength 
to bear ; and though that withdrawal was neither 
prescribed nor suggested by our Lord himself, 
one can well imagine with what a grateful look 
he would follow that son as he discharged this 
the first office of his new relationship ; how 
pleased he too would be that a mother's heart 
was spared the pangs of witnessing that suffering 
that drew from him the cry, " My God ! my God ! 
why hast thou forsaken me !" Mary showed the 
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submissiveness of her disposition in yielding to 
John's suggestion, and retiring from the cross, 
and you never see her but once again in the 
Gospel narrative. Neither at the resurrection 
nor at the ascension, nor during the forty days 
that intervened between them, is her name men 
tioned, or does she appear. The one and only 
glance we get of her is in the first chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, where her name and that 
of our Lord's brother, who had come then to 
believe on him, are mentioned among the hundred 
and twenty who, after the ascension, continued 
in prayer and supplication, waiting for the pro- 
mise of the Spirit. 

And now, in conclusion, in that love which in 
his latest hours Jesus showed to Mary, let us 
hail the great and perfect example of filial affec- 
tion he has left behind him. In that mingling 
with the broader thoughts of a world's redemption 
which must then have occupied his thoughts, the 
thoughtful care for her earthly comfort, let us see 
the evidence of how essential a part of all true 
affection it is to provide, as God enables us, for 
those whom we leave behind us in this world. 
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Let no pretext of other and higher obligations 
weaken within our breast the sense of our obli 
gation to discharge this duty before we die. 

Prom our Saviours treatment of Mary let 
us learn, too, to put in their right place, to esti- 
mate according to their real worth, all earthly, 
all external distinctions. To be the mother of 
our Lord, that raised her above all other women, 
— and we gladly join with all who, upon that 
ground, would call her blessed ; yet would we 
still more wish to join heart and soul in our 
Lord's own saying, that, " more blessed is he 
who heareth the word of God, and doeth it." To 
be the nearest herald, the immediate harbinger 
of Jesus, that raised John the Baptist above all 
the prophets, and ranked him among the greatest 
of the children of men. But yet there is another 
connexion with Christ, higher and still more 
honourable — a connexion in comparison with 
which the closest of mere external or official 
bonds sink into absolute insignificance — that 
inward, that spiritual, that eternal tie which 
binds the humble, contrite, trustful spirit to 
the Redeemer. To be the least in his king- 
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dom, to be the least among those who truly 
love and faithfully obey him, is a more en- 
during, a more illustrious distinction than to 
be the highest among those upon whom the 
honours of this world are heaped. And let us 
bless God for it, that this the highest honour 
to which humanity can be exalted, is one that is 
within the reach of alL It cometh through 
humility and faith and love ; it cometh through 
the weight of our sin being felt, the worth of our 
Redeemer being appreciated. It cometh through 
our becoming as little children, and yielding 
ourselves up to those gracious influences of the 
Divine Spirit, by which the proud heart can 
alone be humbled, and the doubtful heart be 
assured, and the unloving heart be brought to 
love. It cometh through the eye of faith being 
opened to discern the closeness and the reality 
of that unseen world, that world of spirits, whose 
all-engulfing bosom, when a few more of these 
numbered years of ours on earth are over, shall 
have received us alL It cometh from our giving 
to all that concerns our spiritual state, our 
spiritual welfare and preparation for futurity, 
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that predominance in our regards, our affections, 
our lives, to which their inherent, their surpass- 
ing worth entitles them. It springs from our 
caring less for the honour that cometh from man, 
and more for that honour which cometh from 
God only. 

Finally, let us realize those relationships to 
one another established in Christ our Lord, which, 
in their closeness, their blessedness, their en- 
duringness, so far outmeasure all the other re- 
lationships of this human life. Why was John 
selected to take Christ's place, to be a second son 
to Mary ? Why was Mary so specially committed 
to his charge ? She had other sons, upon whom 
the duty naturally devolved. They, indeed, as 
yet were unbelievers; and upon that ground 
might fitly have been excluded. But were there 
not two of her own sister's sons among the twelve ? 
Why pass the sister and the nephews over, and se- 
lect John to stand to her in this new relationship ? 
It may have been that John was better placed 
than they, as to outward circumstances abler to 
provide a home for the bereaved ; but can we 
doubt that another and still weightier considera- 
p 
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tion determined the Saviour's choice — the spiritual 
affinity between John and Mary ; his capacity to 
enter into all her sorrows ; his power by sympathy 
to support? And ties kindred to those which 
bound John and Mary together, do they not still 
bind together those whose hearts have been taught 
to beat in unison, and who have been formed to 
be mutual helps and comforts to one another 
amid the trials and bereavements of life ? Thank 
God for it> if he has given you any such support 
as Mary and John found in each other ; and re- 
joice in the belief, that those relationships which 
are grounded on and spring out of our oneness in 
Jesus Christ, partake not of the mutability of 
this earthly scene, but, destined to outlive it, are 
impressed with the seal of eternity. 



X. 



THE DARKNESS AND THE DESERTION. 1 



The full, bright sun of an eastern sky has been 
looking down on what these men are doing who 
have nailed Jesus to the cross, and are standing 
mocking and jibing him. The mid-day hour has 
come ; when suddenly there falls a darkness which 
swallows up the light, and hangs a funereal pall 
around the cross : — no darkness of an eclipse, — 
that could not be as the moon then stood, — no 
darkness which any natural cause whatever can 
account for. As we think of it, many questions 
rise to which no answer can now be given. Did 
it come slowly on, deepening and deepening till 
it reached its point of thickest gloom ? or was it, 
as we incline to believe, as instantaneous in its 
entrance as its exit : at the sixth hour, cover- 
ing all in a moment with its dark mantle ; at 

» Mark xv. 33, 34 
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the ninth hour, in a moment lifting that mantle 
off ? Was it total or partial : a darkness deep as 
that of moonless, starless midnight, wrapping the 
cross so thickly round that not the man who stood 
the nearest to it could see aught of the sufferer 
suspended there ? or was it the darkness of a 
hazy twilight — obscuring but not wholly conceal- 
ing, which left the upraised form of the Re- 
deemer dimly visible through the gloom ? Was 
it local and limited, confined to Jerusalem or 
Judea ; or did it spread over the entire enlight- 
ened portion of the globe ? We cannot tell We 
may say of it, and say truly, that it was inanimate 
nature, supplying, in her mute elements, that 
sympathy with her suffering Lord which was 
denied by man. Men gazed rudely on the sight, 
but the sun refused to look on it, hiding his 
face for a season. Men would leave the cruci- 
fied, exposed there in shame and nakedness, to 
die ; but an unseen hand was stretched forth 
to draw the drapery of that concealing darkness 
round the sufferer, and hide him from vulgar 
gaze. But the truest and deepest significance 
of this darkness is reached, when we say that it 
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was meant to be a type or emblem of the horror 
of that great darkness which at this period en- 
veloped the spirit of the Redeemer. The outer 
incidents, if there were any, of those three 
hours of darkness, remain untold. We are left 
only to believe that its sudden descent wrought 
like a spell upon the actors and spectators ; 
it stopped each wagging head, it silenced each 
jibing tongue ; not a word seems to have been 
spoken, not a thing done; there they stood, or 
there they lay, with that spell upon them, won- 
dering what this darkness meant. We can easily 
enough imagine what they may have fancied or 
felt during that strange period of suspense ; but 
who can imagine what He was thinking, how 
He, the Saviour, felt in that dread and awful 
interval ? No eye perhaps may have pierced 
the outer darkness that shrouded his suffer- 
ing body; still less may any human eye pene- 
trate that deeper darkness which shrouded his 
suffering soul We are left here without a single 
external index ; not a look, a word, an act, to tell 
us what was going on within the Redeemer's spirit, 
— till the ninth hour came, the moment which 
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preceded the rolling away of the darkness, and the 
return of the clear shining of the day, and then 
there is that single utterance — "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?* — an utterance 
wrung, as it were, from the sufferer's lips, when 
the severe agony of his soul has reached its last, 
its culminating, its closing point; an utterance 
which, revealing somewhat of the interior of the 
burdened heart from which it springs, leaves still 
more unrevealed; an utterance which, after we 
have listened to it, and pondered it, and turned it 
over and over again in our thoughts, seems to grow 
darker instead of brighter to our eye, and of which 
we become at last convinced that it was the simple, 
spontaneous, irrepressible outcry of a spirit tried 
to the last limit of endurance ; the expression of 
what must for ever remain to us an indescribable, 
unfathomable, unimaginable woe. 

It would strip, indeed, this utterance of the 
suffering Saviour of all difficulty and mystery, 
could we look upon him as a man, and nothing 
more ; could we look upon him in dying as subject 
to the same mental and spiritual, as well as bodily 
weaknesses with any of ourselves ; could we be- 
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lieve that such doubts and fears as have eclipsed the 
faith, and darkened for a time the hopes of other 
dying men, had place within his breast ; could we 
interpret this saying as the utterance of a moment- 
ary despondency, a transient despair. We are dis- 
posed to go the utmost length in attributing to the 
humanity of our Lord all the sinless frailties of our 
nature ; and had we seen him struggling in agony 
through the tedious death-throes of dissolution, 
the sinking body drawing the sinking spirit down 
along with it, and draining it of all its strength, — 
had it been from a spirit enfeebled to the utter- 
most, its very powers of thought and apprehension, 
of faith and feeling, fainting, failing, that this sad 
lament proceeded, we can scarcely tell whether 
or not it would have been inconsistent with a 
right estimate of the humanity of Jesus to attri- 
bute to him such a momentary failure of faith, 
such a momentary oppression under doubt and 
fear as should have forced this exclamation from 
his lips, prompted by his obscured perception of 
his personal relationship with the Father. 

It stands, however, in the way of our receiving 
any such interpretation of this utterance that it 
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came from one whose intellect was so clear and 
unclouded that the moment afterward he could 
reflect on all which was yet needful to be said and 
done by him, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
and whose bodily powers were so far from being 
reduced to the last extremity of weakness, that 
it was " with a loud voice," betokening a vigour 
as yet unexhausted, that he uttered the excla- 
mation. 

Besides, we have only to look back upon the 
few days that preceded the crucifixion, to find 
evidence that there mingled with the sufferings 
which Christ endured upon the cross an element 
altogether different from the common pains of 
dying. On one of the last days of his teaching 
in the temple, certain Greeks desired to see him . 
Their earnest request sounded to his prophetic 
ear like the entreaty of the entire Gentile world. 
It threw him into a sublime reverie of thought 
Bright visions of a distant future, when all men 
should be drawn unto him, rose before his eye ; 
but with them the vision of a future even then at 
hand, — of his being lifted up upon the cross. A 
sudden change comes over his spirit He ceases 
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to think of, to speak with man. His eye closes 
upon the crowd that stands around. He is alone 
with the Father. A dark cloud wraps his spirit 
in its folds. He fears, as he enters that cloud. 
From the bosom of the enveloping darkness, there 
comes an agitated voice : " Now is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, save me 
from this hour : but for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy name ;" — some 
deep, inward trouble of the heart, a shrinking 
of the spirit from it, a cry for deliverance, a meek 
submission to the Divine will. You have all 
these repeated in order over again ; broadened in 
scale, intensified in degree, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane : " My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death. my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me : nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt" Here, once more, there 
is the agony, the shrinking, the petition, the 
acquiescence. 

What so troubled Jesus in the Temple ? what 
threw him into that bloody sweat in the Garden ? 
what drew from him these strong cryings for de- 
liverance ? Can any one believe that it was the 
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mere prospect of dying upon a cross which thus 
shook his spirit to the very centre ? To believe 
so, were to degrade him beneath a level to which 
multitudes of his followers have risen. Deaths 
far more formidable, more protracted, more ex- 
cruciating, they have contemplated beforehand 
with unruffled composure, and endured with un- 
shrinking fortitude. Shall the disciple be made 
greater than the master ? No ; there was something 
more in that hour for which Jesus came into this 
world, something more in that cup which he took 
into his trembling hands, than the mere bitterness 
of apprehended dissolution. He has himself taught 
us, by the language which he employed, to iden- 
tify the hour and the cup. He has taught us, too, 
that this hour was on him in the Temple ; this cup 
was there raised by him to his lips. The same 
hour was on him in the Garden ; of the same cup 
he drank there large and bitter draughts. It was 
that same hour which came upon him on the 
cross, to run out its course during the supernatural 
darkness ; it was that same cup which he took 
once more into his hands, to drain to the very 
dregs. Here also, as in the Temple, in the 
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Garden, you have the same features, — the con- 
flict, the recoil, the victory. Perhaps the inward 
trouble and agony of his soul reached a some- 
what higher pitch on Calvary than in Geth- 
semane : that bitter cry — " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?" — sounds to our ear as 
coming from a profounder depth of woe than any 
into which Jesus had ever sunk before ; but in 
source and in character the sorrow of the Saviours 
spirit was in each of the three instances the same — 
a purely mental or spiritual grief, unconnected, in 
two of these cases, with any bodily endurance, 
and, in the third, carefully to be distinguished 
from those pains of dissolution with which it 
mingled. 

Whence did that grief arise ? what were its ele- 
ments ? how came it to be capable of being accu- 
mulated and condensed in such a mass, and to exert 
such a pressure upon the spirit of our Eedeemer, 
as to force out of it those prayers in the Garden, 
this exclamation on the cross? It was because 
he stood as our great Head and Eepresentative, 
and suffered in our room and stead: "He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
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for our iniquities ;* lie made "his soul an offer- 
ing for sin •" " he died the just for the unjust, 
to bring us to God." The testimony of the 
Scriptures to the vicarious, sacrificial, atoning 
character of the sufferings and death of Christ, 
is clear, emphatic, multiform, and unambiguous. 
But when we go beyond the simple statements 
of the Inspired Record, and, admitting the great 
fact of the Atonement, inquire into the how 
and the wherefore of that fact, — resolved to 
accept implicitly all that the Scriptures teach, 
but equally resolved not to go beyond its 
teaching, nor add any theories of our own to 
its simple and impressive lessons, — we feel our- 
selves on the borders of a region too remote, too 
mysterious, for eyes like ours fully and accurately 
to survey. 

Let us, however, that we may catch a distant 
sight of one inner fountain of our Redeemer's 
sufferings, approach it by a path which, for some 
distance at least, is not obscure. It is said in 
Scripture that Christ bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree ; it is said, also, that he bore our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows. Our griefe he bore 
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by sympathy ; our sorrows he carried by entering 
into thein and making them his owa That cen- 
tral heart of love and pity opened itself, at every 
point around its large circumference, to let in 
upon it all the forms and varieties of human woe. 
Its sympathy stood free from all those restraints, 
those limiting conditions under which our sym- 
pathy with sufferers acts. Our ignorance, our 
selfishness, our coldness, our incapacity for more 
than a few intense affections, narrow and weaken 
the sympathy we feel. But he knows all, can 
feel for all ; so that not a throb of grief beats 
in any human bosom but vibrates up into, and 
sends an answering thrill through that loving, 
pitying heart of our Divine Eedeemer. Human 
sympathy, too, deepens, gets a peculiar character, 
takes a peculiar tenderness, according to the close- 
ness and dearness of the tie which binds us to the 
sufferer. A mother's fellow-feeling with a suffer- 
ing child is something very different from what any 
stranger can experience. And it is not simply as 
one of us, as a brother man, that Jesus feels for us 
in our sorrows. It is as one who has linked him- 
self to our race, or rather has linked our race to 
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him by a tie the nature and force of which we 
are little capable of understanding. Only we may 
say, that parent was never bound to child, nor 
child to parent, in a bond so close as that which 
binds Jesus Christ and those whom he came to 
redeem. It would need his own omniscience to 
fathom the depth and intensity imparted to his 
sympathy by the peculiarity of that relationship 
in which it has pleased him to place himself to 
his own of earth. 

Now, Christ's is as much the central conscience 
as the central heart of humanity. Conceive him 
entering into a connexion with human sin, kindred 
to that into which he enters with human sorrow, 
realizing to himself, as he only could, its extent, 
its inveteracy, its malignity ; in this way taking 
on him all our sins, and letting the full impression 
of their inherent turpitude, their ruinous results, 
fall upon his spirit, — who shall calculate for us 
the bulk and weight of that burden which might 
thus come to be borne by him ? Once, in a Jewish 
synagogue, he looked around upon a small com- 
pany of men, and he was grieved because of the 
hardness of their hearts. Let us imagine that 
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grief amplified and intensified to the uttermost 
by our Lord's voluntary susception of the sin of 
the world. Let all the hardness of all men's 
hearts, all the hard speeches that ungodly sin- 
ners have spoken, the ungodly deeds they 
have done ; let all the impurity, and injustice, 
and cruelty, and profanity, and impiety which 
have been perpetrated under these heavens — of 
which the enmity and malignity which nailed 
him to the cross might be taken as a specimen 
and index ; let all that vast accumulation of 
human iniquity be conceived of as present to the 
Redeemer's thoughts, appropriated and realized 
by him as the iniquity of those to whom he had 
linked himself by a bond of closest fellowship, of 
undying, unquenchable love ; let all the sins of 
that world he came to save gather in and press 
down upon the pure and holy and loving spirit 
of the man Christ Jesus : — Do we not get a 
dim and distant sight of a fountain of woe thus 
opened within, sufficient to send forth waters of 
bitterness which might wellnigh overwhelm his 
soul, putting his capacity to suffer to an extreme 
trial? 
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Further still, may we not imagine thai as he 
made thus the sans of our sinful world bis own, 
and tlwught and dwelt upon that hrJIiiMre of 
God, upon which they were such terrible inva- 
sions : the wrath of the Holy One, which they 
had so thoroughly deserved, and so deeply had 
provoked ; the separation from God, the banish- 
ment from his presence, the death they did so 
righteously entail, — that, in the very fulness of 
that love and sympathy which made him identify 
himself with us men for our salvation, the horror 
of such a darkness settled over the mind of the 
Bedeemer that the face even of his heavenly 
Father for a moment seemed obscured, that its 
smile seemed changed into a frown, that the mo- 
mentary apprehension seized him that in himself 
that death, that separation from the Father, was 
about to be realized, so that from his oppressed, 
bewildered, faltering manhood, there came forth 
the ctv, " Mv God, mv God, whv hast thou for- 
saken me ?" 

Let us not forget that there was not, indeed 
could not be — the nature of the connexion forbade 
it -anv absolute or entire desertion of the Son bv 
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the Father. "Therefore," said Jesus, "doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life 
for the sheep." Could that love be withdrawn 
from Jesus when he was in the very act of 
laying down his life? "This," said the Father, 
"is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." Was there ever a time at which he 
was more pleased with him than when he was 
offering himself up in that sacrifice so acceptable 
to God? Nor does the Son ever entirely lose 
his hold of the Father. Even in this moment 
of amazement and oppression it is still to God, 
as his God, that he speaks : " My God ! my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" It was the 
sensible comfort only of the Divine presence 
and favour which were for the time withdrawn ; 
the felt inflowings of the Divine love which were 
for the time checked. But what a time of agony 
must that have been to him who knew, as none 
other could, what it was to bask in the light 
of his Father's countenance ; who felt, as none 
other could, that his favour indeed was life ! On 
us, — so little do we know or feel what it is to be 
forsaken by God, — the thought of it, or sense of 
Q 
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it, may make but a slight impression, produce but 
little heartfelt misery; but to him it was the 
consummation and the concentration of all woe, 
beyond which there was and could be no deeper 
anguish for the souL 

I have thus presented to you but a single side, 
as it were, of that sorrow unto death wliich rent 
the bosom of the Eedeemer, as he was offering 
himself a sacrifice for us upon the cross. Perhaps 
it is the side which lies nearest to us, and is most 
open to our comprehension. Certainly it is one 
the looking at which believingly is fitted to tell 
powerfully on our consciences and hearts — to 
make us feel the exceeding sinfulness of our sin, 
and set us hopefully and trustfully to struggle 
with the temptations which beset our path. 

In a household which enjoyed all the benefits 
of high culture and Christian care, one of the 
children committed a grievous and unexpected 
fault ; he told a falsehood to cover a petty theft ; 
rebuke and punishment were administered, car- 
ried farther than they had ever been before, but 
without effect. The offender was not awakened to 
any real or deep sorrow for his offence. The boy's 
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insensibility quite overcame his father. Sitting 
in the same room with his obstinate and sullen 
child, he bent his head upon his hands, and, sob- 
bing, burst into a flood of tears. For a moment 
or two the boy looked on in wonder ; he then 
crept gradually nearer and nearer to his sobbing 
parent, and at last got up upon his father's knees, 
asking, in a low whisper, why it was that he 
was weeping so. He was told the reason. It 
wrought like a spell upon his young heart ; the 
sight of his father suffering so bitterly on his 
account was more than he could bear. He flung 
his little arms around his father, and wept along 
with him. That father never needed to correct 
his child again for any like offence. And surely, 
if, in that great sorrow which overwhelmed the 
spirit of our Eedeemer on the cross, there mingled, 
as one of its ingredients, a grief like, in origin 
and character, to that which wrung this father's 
heart, and melted his child to penitence, the sight 
and thought of it ought to exert a kindred power 
over those for whom Jesus died. 

A younger son is guilty of a great offence 
against his father. His elder brother, in acting 
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the part of a mediator between the offending child 
ajid his offended parent, might voluntarily sub- 
mit to the exact and the full punishment which 
his younger brother had deserved, — by doing so 
might turn away the father's wrath, and earn the 
title to a brother's gratitude. But what if the 
offender sees his elder brother, at the pure and 
simple impulse of love, melted into a profound 
and heart-breaking grief, yearning over him, weep- 
ing over him, taking on himself a suffering far 
more acute than that which the lash of parental 
discipline might righteously have inflicted on the 
offender, would not the sight of the pain that his 
conduct had given one who loved him so tenderly, 
tell most powerfully in the way of quickening 
him to a sense of his wrong-doing ? Transfer this 
to our Elder Brother, the Mediator with our 
offended Father in heaven. The exact punishment 
which our sin entails — remorse, despair, the sting 
of a torturing conscience, the felt, abiding misery 
of a soul cut off from the Divine favour — Jesus 
could not literally bear. He has, indeed, borne 
that for us which has satisfied the Divine justice, 
and been accepted as a full and adequate atone- 
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ment for our transgression ; but may it not have 
been that the suffering in our room and stead, 
which was accepted of the Father, was in part the 
suffering which our great sin and his great love 
drew down on him, who, by linking himself to us 
by the tie of a common humanity, laid a brother's 
heart open to such a sorrow for our sin as none 
but the Eternal Son of the Father could have 
endured ? Surely, in the consideration that it was 
in such kind of suffering with and for our sins 
that the great Atonement of the cross, in a mea- 
sure at least, consisted, there is one of the most 
direct and powerful of appeals, — one singularly 
fitted to touch, to soften, to subdue. 

I am very conscious how little anything which 
has as yet been said is fitted to throw full or 
satisfactory light upon that most mysterious of all 
the mysterious sayings of our Lord, — the plaintive, 
lonely, loud, and bitter cry which emanated from 
the cross, which piercing the overhanging darkness 
was heard with wonder in the heavens. It came 
out of the depth of an anguish that we have no 
plummet in our hand to sound ; and we become 
only the more conscious how unfathomable that 
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depth is, by trying here and there to let down into 
it the line of our short reaching intellect. Instead 
of hoping to find the bottom anywhere, let us 
pause upon the brink ; adoring, wondering, prais- 
ing that great love of our most gracious Saviour, 
which has a height and a depth, a length and a 
breadth in it, surpassing all human, all angelic 
measurement 

" Oh, never, never canst thou know 

What then for thee the Saviour bore, 

The pangs of that mysterious woe 

Which wrung his bosom's inmost core. 

Yes, man for man perchance may brave 

The horrors of the yawning grave ; 

And friend for friend, or son for sire, 

Undaunted and unmoved expire, 

From love, or piety, or pride ; 

But who can die as Jesus died ?" 



XL 

"IT IS FINISHED." 1 

With the arrival of the ninth hour, the outer 
darkness cleared away, and with it too the horrors 
of that inner darkness from whose troubled bosom 
the cry at last came forth, " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ? " That mental agony, 
one of whose ingredients — perhaps to us the 
most intelligible — I endeavoured last Sunday to 
describe, had been endured. The hour for which 
he came into the world has run its course ; 
the cup which with such a trembling hand he 
had put to such shrinking lips, has been drunk 
to its dregs ; the powers of darkness have made 
on him their last assault, and been repelled ; the 
momentary darkness of his Father's countenance 
has passed away. As the sun of nature dis- 

1 Matt, xxvii. 47-50 ; Mark xv. 35-37 ; Luke xxiii. 46 ; John 
xix. 28-30. 
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pels the gloom that for these three hours had 
hung around the scene, and sheds once more 
his illuminating beams upon the cross ; even so 
the light of an answering inward joy comes to 
cheer and illumine in death the spirit of our 
Bedeemer. It is not in darkness, whether out- 
ward or inward, — not in darkness but in light, 
in full, clear, unclouded light that Jesus dies. 

The first, however, and immediate effect of 
the lifting from his oppressed and burdened 
heart that load of inward grief which had been 
laid upon it, was a reviving consciousness of his 
bodily condition, the awakening of the sensa- 
tion of a burning thirst Let the spirit be 
thoroughly absorbed by any very strong emo- 
tion, and the bodily sensations are for the time 
unfelt or overborne, they fail to attract notice ; 
but let the tide of that overwhelming emotion 
retreat, and these sensations once more exert 
their power. In the shock of battle, the ex- 
cited combatant may receive his death-wound, 
and be unconscious of pain. It is when they 
lay him down in quiet to die, that exhausted 
nature opens to a sense of suffering. So is 
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it,, after a manner, here with Christ. Those 
parched lips of his scarce feel their parched- 
ness as they utter the cry, "My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" Too full, too 
agitated, is the soul within, to be alive to the 
bodily estate. But now that the relief from in- 
ward agony has come, the cravings of nature 
return, and first among these the strong desire 
for something to assuage the thirst. This thirst, 
however, so far from entirely engrossing his 
thoughts, serves but to suggest to the dying Sa- 
viour — and this shows, as we before remarked, 
how clear and calm and self-possessed he was 
to the very last — that among all the numerous 
prophecies which had spoken of the time and 
manner of his decease, of his being numbered 
with transgressors, of the shaking of heads, and 
the shooting out of tongues, the parting of his 
garments, the casting lots for his vesture, there 
still was one x about their giving him in his thirst 
vinegar to drink, which remained to be fulfilled. 
As being, then, at once the natural expression of 
the feeling of the moment, and the means of 

1 See Psalm lxix. 
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bringing about the fulfilment of that prophecy, 
" Jesus said, I thirst." 

In saying so, he made an appeal to the sym- 
pathy of his crucifiers, in the belief that they 
would offer him some of that sour wine, or vine- 
gar which was the ordinary drink of the Soman 
soldiers. Did Jesus know how that appeal would 
be met and answered ? We cannot but believe 
he did ; and if so, it stands out as at once the 
last act in point of time, and one of the lowest 
in point of degree, of that humiliation before men 
to which it pleased him to stoop, that he ad- 
dressed himself as a petitioner to those who 
treated his petition as they did. Let us try to 
realize what happened around the cross, imme- 
diately after the departure of the three hours' dark- 
ness. One might have expected that the natural 
awe which that darkness had undoubtedly in- 
spired; the moaning cry, as from one deserted, 
that came from the cross, as it was rolling away ; 
the fresh sight that they got of Jesus, upon 
whose pallid features there lingered the traces of 
that terrible agony he had passed through ; and, 
last of all, the asking of a drink from them, — 
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would have conspired to awaken pity, at least 
might have stopped the mocking, and silenced 
scorn. The coming back, however, of the light 
— relieving, perhaps, a dread they might have 
felt that in the darkness the Crucified should 
escape or be delivered — seems to have rekindled 
that fiendish malignity which now found a last 
and most demoniac way of expressing itself. 
"Eli! Eli!" — no Jew could possibly misunder- 
stand the words, or imagine that it was a call 
to Elias for help that was intended. The Boman 
soldiers did not know enough about Elias to 
have put any such interpretation upon the utter- 
ance. That it was taken up, punned and 
played upon by the bystanders, turned into 
a new instrument of mockery, shows to what 
a fiendish length of heartless, pitiless contempt 
and scorn such passions as those which reigned 
in the heart of these Scribes and Pharisees 
can carry those who yield to them. One, in- 
deed, of those around the cross appears to 
have been touched with momentary pity,— per- 
haps a Eoman soldier, who, when he heard 
Jesus say, " I thirst," and looked upon his pale, 
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parched lips, ran and took a stalk of hyssop. 
From what we know of the size of the plant, 
this stalk could not have been much above two 
fefet long, but it was long enough to reach 
the lips of Jesus, the feet of a person crucified 
not being ordinarily elevated more than a foot 
or two abovethe ground. This circumstance ex- 
plains to us how close to the crucified the 
soldiers must have stood ; how near many of 
the outstanding crowd may have been ; how 
natural and easy it was for Jesus to speak 
to Mary and John as he did. To that stalk 
of hyssop the man attached a sponge; and, 
dipping it in the vessel of vinegar that stood 
at hand, was putting it to the Saviour's lips, 
when the mocking crowd cried out, " Let 
be ; let us see whether Elias will come to save 
him." This did not stop him from giving 
Jesus, in his thirst, vinegar to drink. The 
ancient prophecy he must unconsciously fulfil; 
but it did serve to half-extinguish the prompt- 
ing upon which he had begun to act, and 
induce him to take up into his own lips, 
and to repeat, the current mockery, " Let 
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us see whether Elias will come to take him 
down." 

When Jesus had received the vinegar, he said 
" It is finislicd /" It does not fall in with the 
character or purpose of these Lectures, intended 
to be as purely as possible expository, to take 
up this memorable expression of our dying 
Lord, and use it as a text out of which a full 
exposition of the doctrine of the Cross might 
be derived. Rather, as being more in accord- 
ance w r ith our present design, let us endeavour 
to conceive of, and to enter into, as far as 
it is possible, the spirit and meaning of the 
expression as employed by our Lord upon the 
cross. 

First, then, as coming at this time from the 
Saviour's lips, it betokens an inward and deep 
sensation of relief, repose : relief from a heavy 
burden ; repose after a toilsome labour. To 
the bearing of that burden, the endurance of 
that toil, Jesus had long and anxiously looked 
forward. From that time, if time it may be 
called, when he undertook the high office of the 
Mediatorship, — from the beginning, even from 
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everlasting, through the vista of the future, the 
cross of his last agony had risen up before his 
all -seeing eye, as the object towards which, 
notwithstanding the dark shadows cast be- 
fore it, the thought of his spirit stretched 
forward. In what manner and with what 
feeling it was regarded by him in that period 
which preceded his incarnation, it becomes us 
not to speak, as we have no means of judging ; 
but we can mark how he felt regarding it 
after he became a man. 

In the earlier period of his ministry, Christ 
practised a close and strict reserve in speaking 
of his death. In spite, however, of that self- 
imposed restraint, broken hints were ever and 
anon dropping from his lips, sounding quite 
strange and enigmatical in the ears to which they 
were addressed. " I have a baptism," said he 
to his disciples, " to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished !" When, 
near the end of his ministry, the necessity for 
reserve was removed, Jesus spoke openly about 
his coming death, and always in such a way as 
to convey the very deepest impression of the pro- 
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found interest with which he himself contem- 
plated beforehand the great event. So eagerly did 
he look forward to it, so striking an influence* 
did that prospect exert even upon his outward 
aspect and movements, that when, for the last 
time, he set his face to go up to Jerusalem, and 
all the things that w f ere to happen to him there 
came rushing into his mind, he stepped forward, 
as if impatient to get on before the twelve. 
They were amazed, we are told, as he did so ; 
and as they followed him, and gazed upon him, 
tlicy were afraid. The reason of this rapid 
gait and strange expression he revealed, when 
he took them apart by the way, and told them 
what his thoughts had been dwelling on. There 
was but one occasion on which he could freely, 
intelligibly, unrestrainedly speak out the senti- 
ments of his heart : it was w T hen he stood with 
Moses and Elias on the mount, and there, even 
when invested with the glories of that trans- 
figuration hour, the decease which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem was the one chosen 
topic of discourse. As the time drew nearer, 
still oftener was that great decease before his 
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thoughts ; still heavier did its impending weight 
appear to press upon his spirit. It was not, 
it could not be any mere ordinary human death 
that so occupied the thoughts of Jesus Christ. We 
endeavoured in our last Lecture to make it appa- 
rent to you that the true, the real sufferings of 
that death lay in another, far deeper region than 
that which the ordinary pangs of bodily dissolution 
fill ; and we cannot but believe that that internal 
conflict, that inner agony of soul, reserved for the 
last days and hours of our Redeemer's life, was 
broken, as it were, into parts, distributed between 
the Temple, the Garden, the Cross, for the very 
purpose of making it palpable, even to the eye 
of the ordinary observer, that the sufferings of 
the Redeemer's soul formed, as has been well said, 
the very soul of his sufferings. And when those 
mysterious sufferings, so long looked forward to, 
at last were over, the load borne and lifted off, 
with what a deep, inward feeling of relief, repose, 
must Jesus have said, " It is finished !" 

Secondly, Connecting this expression with what 
went so immediately before— our Lord's remem- 
brance of all that was needful to be done to him 
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and by him in dying, in order that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled — it may reasonably be assumed 
that he meant thereby to declare the final close 
and completion of that long series of types and 
prophecies of his death which crowd the pages 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. In the very 
number and variety of these types and prophecies, 
another attestation meets our eye to the pre- 
eminent importance of that event to which they 
point. If you take the twenty-four hours which 
embrace the last night and day of the Redeemer's 
life, you will find that more frequent and more 
minute pre-intimations of what occurred through- 
out their course are to be found in the prophetic 
pages, than of what happened in any other equal 
period in the history of our globe. The seem- 
ingly trifling character of some of the incidents 
which are made the subjects of prophecy at first 
surprises us ; but that surprise changes into won- 
der as we perceive that they fix our attention 
upon that death of Jesus Christ, as the central 
incident of this world's strange history, the one 
around which the whole spiritual government 
of this earth revolves. By all those promises 
K 
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and prophecies, those typical persons and typical 
events and typical services, — the raising of the 
altar, the slaying of the sacrifice, the institution 
of the priesthood, the ark, with its broken tables 
and sprinkled mercy-seat, the Passover, the great 
day of atonement, the passage of the High Priest 
within the veil; — by the voice of God himself 
speaking, in the first promise, about the seed of 
the woman, and the bruising of his heel ; by the 
wonderful Psalms of David, in which the general 
description of the suffering righteous man passes 
into those minute details which were embodied 
in the Crucifixion; by those rapt utterances of 
Isaiah, some portions of which read now more 
like histories of the past than pre-intimations 
of the future, — the eye of this world's hope was 
turned to that event beforehand, as backward 
to it the eye of the world's faith has ever since 
been directed. 

But, Thirdly, that we may make our way into 
the very heart of its meaning, does not the ex- 
pression, " It is finished/' suggest the idea of a 
prescribed, a distinct, a definite work, brought 
then to a final, satisfactory, and triumphant con- 
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elusion ? Spoken in no boastful spirit, it is the 
language of one who, having had a great com- 
mission given him, a great task assigned, is con- 
scious and announces that the commission has 
been executed, the task fulfilled. Taking it as 
the simple announcement of the fact, that some 
great transaction was brought to its consum- 
mation, we ask ourselves, as we contemplate 
the entire circle of the Redeemer's services to 
our race, still running out their course, what 
part of these services was it of which it could 
be said that it then was finished? Here, in 
the foreground, we have to put that one and 
perfect sacrifice which he offered up for the 
sin of the world. Through the Eternal Spirit, 
he offered himself, without spot, to God, and 
by that one sacrifice for sin, once for all, he 
hath perfected for ever those that are sancti- 
fied ; he hath done all that was needed to atone 
for human guilt, to redeem us from the curse 
of the law, to finish transgression, to make au 
end of sin, to make reconciliation for iniquhy. 

But again, Christ's death upon the cross brought 
to a close that obedience to the Divine law, that 
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perfect fulfilment of all the righteousness which 
it required ; held out to us as the ground upon 
which we are to find immediate and full accept- 
ance with our Maker. "As by one man's dis- 
obedience many were made sinners; so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made right- 
eous." "He made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him." " For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God : Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus; whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past ; to declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness ; that he might 
be just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus." 

Further, still — though embraced indeed in the 
two particulars of the sufferings and services of 
the Eedeemer already mentioned — there was 
finished upon the cross the new, the full, the 
wonderful revelation of the Father, that unbo- 
soming of the Eternal, the opening up to us of 
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the very heart of the Godhead, the exhibition 
of the mingled love and holiness of our Father 
who is in heaven. There was completed then 
that glorious, that attractive, that subduing ma 
infestation of the love of God for sinful men, 
which carried the Divine Being to the extreme 
length of suffering and of self-sacrifice, and which 
has ever formed the most powerful of all instru- 
ments for pacifying the conscience, melting the 
heart, moulding the character, renewing and 
sanctifying the will. 

Whether, then, he looked up to God, and 
thought of his having glorified his name, finish- 
ed the work that had been given him to do ; or 
whether he looked down to man, and thought 
of the saving power which his cross was to exert 
over millions upon millions of the human family, 
it may well have been to Jesus Christ a moment 
of intensest joy, when — his latest pang endured, 
his last service rendered, his strictly vicarious 
work completed, — he exclaimed, " It is finished." 

To Jesus Christ alone was given, that joy in 
dying which springs from the knowledge that all 
the ends of living and dying had been perfectly 
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answered. Looking upon the career he had de- 
scribed, he could see not a single blot nor blank 
space in the whole. Of what other man, cut off 
as he was in the midst of his years, could the 
same be said ? When good and great men die in 
the fall flush of their manhood, the full vigour of 
their powers, we are apt to mourn the untimely 
stroke that has laid them low, that has cut short 
so many of the undertakings they were engaged 
in, deprived the world of so much service that it 
was in their heart to have rendered it Nor can 
any such look back upon the past without this 
humbling feeling in the retrospect, that many an 
offence has been committed, many a duty left 
imperfectly discharged. But for us there is no 
place for mourning, as we contemplate the death 
of our Bedeenier, which came to close the one 
and only life which, stainless throughout its 
every hour, did so thoroughly and to the last 
degree of the Divine requirement accomplish all 
that had been intended. And for him it was as 
if the cup o,f bitterness having been drunk, the 
cry of agony as he drained the last drop of it 
having been uttered, there was given to him even 
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before he died, to taste a single drop of that other 
cup of full ecstatic bliss, which the contempla- 
tion of the travail of his soul, of the glory it 
rendered to the Father, the good to man, shall 
never cease to yield. 

But to what practical use are we to turn this 
declaration of our dying Saviour ? He rested com- 
placently, gratefully, exultingly in the thought 
that his work for us was finished. Shall we not 
try to enter into the full meaning of this great 
saying ? Shall we not try, in that way in which 
it becomes us, to enter with him into that same 
rest ? For the forgiveness, then, of all our sins 
for our acceptance with a holy and righteous 
Clod, let us put our sole, immediate, and entire 
trust upon this finished work of our Eedeemer ; 
let us believe, that whatever obstacles our guilt 
threw in the way of our being received back 
into the Divine favour, have been removed ; that 
whatever the holiness of the lawgiver, and the 
integrity of his law, and the moral interests of 
his government required in the way of atonement 
or expiation, has been rendered. Let us look 
upon the way of access to God as lying quite 
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open to us ; let us take the pardon ; let us enter 
into peace with God ; let us bring all our guilt, to 
bury it in the depths of this atonement Let us 
lay hold of the righteousness of Christ, and clothe 
ourselves with it in the Divine presence ; and 
regarding the reconciliation with God, effected by 
the death of his dear Son, as only the first step 
or stage of the Christian salvation, let us throw 
open our whole mind and heart to the blessed 
influences that Christ's love, his life, his suffer- 
ings, his death, his entire example, were intended 
to exert in making us less selfish, more loving, 
more dutiful, more thankful, more submissive, 
more holy. 

There still remain, for one or two brief remarks, 
those last words of our Eedeemer, — " Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit" The words are 
borrowed from one of the Psalms. Jesus dies 
with a passage of the old Hebrew Scriptures on 
his lips, only he prefaces the words by the epithet 
so familiar to his lips and heart, " Father." In the 
depth of his bitter anguish, under the darkness 
of momentary desolation, he had dropped this 
phrase. It had been then, " My God, my God T 
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But now, once more, in the light that shines 
within, around, he resumes it, and he says, " Fa- 
ther, into thy hands I commit my spirit." If the 
saying which went before, " It is finished," be 
taken, as it well may be, as Christ's last word of 
farewell to the world he leaves behind, this may 
be taken as his first word of greeting to the new 
world that he is about to enter. Neiv world, we 
say, for though, as the Eternal Son, he was but 
returning to the glory that he had with the Father 
before the world was, let us not forget that death 
was to the humanity of the Lord, — as it shall be 
to each and all of us, — an entrance upon a new 
and untried state. It seems to us, as if in 
these last words of our Elder Brother, it was that 
nature of ours he wore which breathed itself forth 
in our hearing ; that human nature which, when 
the hour of departure comes, looks out with 
trembling solicitude into the world of spirits, 
seeking for some one there into whose hands the 
departing spirit may confidingly commit itself. 
In the " It is finished," the voice of the great 
High Priest, the Eternal Son of the Father, pre- 
dominates. In the " Father, into thy hands I 
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commit my spirit," is it not the voice of the 
man Christ Jesus that mainly salutes our ear? 
No timidity, indeed, nor fear, nor any such 
trembling awe as any of us might fitly feel in 
dying. Nothing of these ; not a shadow of them 
here ; yet certainly solemnity, concern, the sense 
as of a need of some support, some upbearing 
hand. And shall we not thank our Saviour tor 
it, that not only has he made the passage before 
us, and opened for us, in doing so, the gate to 
eternal life, but that he has taught us, by his own 
example, not to wonder, if our weak human na- 
ture, as it stands upon the brink, looks out with 
an eager solicitude to find the hands into which, 
in making the great transition, it may throw 
itself? 

And where shall ice find those hands? He 
found them in the hands of that Father, who at 
all times had been so well pleased with him. 
We find them in his hands who went thus before 
us to his Father and our Father, to his God and 
our God. He found them there who has left us 
the earliest example how a true Christian may 
and ought to dia Considering the small num- 
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ber of the Lord's disciples, we may believe that 
Stephen was not only the first of the Christian 
martyrs, but actually the first after the crucifixion 
who fell asleep in Jesus. Can we doubt that in 
dying the last words of Jesus were in Stephen's 
memory? There had been too many points of 
resemblance between his own and his Master's 
trial and condemnation, for Stephen not to have 
the close of the Redeemer's life before his thoughts. 
His dying prayer is an echo of that which came 
from his Master's lips ; the same, yet changed. It 
might do for the sinless one to say, " Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit" It is not for the 
sinful to take up at once and appropriate such 
words ; so, turning to Jesus, the dying martyr 
says, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit," in that 
simple, fervent, confiding petition, leaving behind 
him, for all ages, the pattern of a sinner's dying 
prayer, modelled upon the last words of the 
dying Saviour. 



XII. 



In all its outward form and circumstance, there 
scarcely could have been a lowlier entrance into 
this world of ours than that made by Jesus Christ 
The poorest wandering gipsy's child has seldom 
liad a meaner birth. There was no room for Alary 
in the inn. She brought forth her first-born son 
amid the beasts of the stall, and she laid him in a 
manger. But was that birth — which, though it 
had so little about it to draw the notice of man, 
was yet the greatest that this earth has ever 
witnessed — to pass by without any token of its 
greatness given ? No ; other eyes than those of 
men were fixed on it, and other tongues were 
loosed to celebrate it The glory of the Lord 
shone around the shepherds, and a multitude of 

1 Matt, xxvii. 51-54 ; Mark xv. 89; Luke xiiii. 47-49 ; John xix. 
81-87. 
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the heavenly host, borrowing for a time the speech 
of Canaan, filled the midnight sky with their 
praises as they chanted, " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men." 
Never was there a lowlier cradle than that in 
which the new-born Bedeemer lay, but over what 
other cradle was there ever such a birth-hymn 
sung ? 

And as with the birth, so also with the death 
of Jesus. In all its outward form and circum- 
stance, a more humiliating death than that of 
being crucified as one of three convicted felons, he 
could not have died. There was no darker, more 
degrading passage through which he could have 
been sent forth from among the living. But was 
that death of the Eternal Son of God to have no 
outward marks of its importance imprinted on it '< 
Ijeft to man, there had been none ; but Heaven 
will not let it go by unsignalized. And so, at 
mid-day the darkness came and settled for 
three hours around the cross ; and when at the 
ninth hour Jesus gave up the ghost, the veil of 
the Temple was torn in twain from the top 
to the bottom, and the rocks rent, and the 
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graves were opened. These were the external 
seals which the hand of the Omnipotent stamped 
upon the event, proclaiming its importance. But 
these seals were also symbols: they were more 
than mere preternatural indications that this was 
no common death. Each in its way told some- 
thing about the character and object of this death. 
The mystery of those hidden sufferings of the 
Redeemers spirit. — the inner darkening of the 
light of his Fathers countenance. — stood sha- 
dowed forth in the three hours' darkness. The 
rending of the veil had a meaning of its own, 
which it scarcely needed an Apustle to interpret. 
To the few eyes that witnessed it, it must have 
been a most mysterious spectacle. Jesus died at 
the third hour after mid-day : the very hour when 
eager crowds of worshippers would be thronging 
into the courts of the Temple, and all would lie 
preparing there for the evening sacrifice. Within 
the holy place, kindling perhaps the many lights 
of the golden candlestick, some priests would be 
busy before the inner veil which hung between 
them and the Holy of Holies : — that veil no thin, 
old, time-worn piece of faded drapery, but fresh, 
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and strong, and thickly woven, for they renewed 
it year by year ; that Holy of Holies — the dark, 
secluded apartment within which lay the ark of 
the covenant, with the cherubim above it shadow- 
ing the mercy-seat, which no mortal footstep was 
permitted to invade, save that of the High l'riest 
once only every year. How strange, how awful 
to the ministering priests, standing before that 
veil, to feel the earth tremble beneath their 
feet, and to see the strong veil grasped, as if by 
two unseen hands of superhuman strength, and 
torn down in the middle from top to bottom, - 
the glaring light of day, that never, for long 
centuries gone by, had entered there, flung into 
that sacred tenement, and all its mysteries laid 
open to vulgar gaze. The Holy Ghost by all this 
signified that while as yet that first tabernacle 
was standing, the way into the holiest, the access 
to God, was not yet made manifest; but now 
Christ being come, to offer himself without spot 
to God, neither by the blood of goats or calves, 
but by his own blood, to enter into the true 
Holy of Holies,— even as he died on Calvary that 
veil was rent asunder thus within the Temple 
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to teach us that a new and living way, open to 
all, accessible to all, had been consecrated for 
us through the rending of the Redeemers flesh, 
that we might have boldness to enter into the 
holiest, and might draw near, each one of us, to 
God, with a new heart and in full assurance of 
faith. Little of all this may those few priests 
have known who stood that day, gazing with 
awe -struck wonder upon that working of the 
Divine and unseen hand, — to them a sign of ter- 
ror, rather than a symbol of what the death on 
Calvary had done. We read, however, that not 
long afterwards — within a year — many priests 
became obedient unto the faith ; and it pleases 
us to think that among those who, from the 
inner heart of Judaism, from the stronghold of 
its priestly caste, were converted unto Christ, 
some of them may have been numbered whose 
first movement in that direction was given them 
as they witnessed that rending of the veil, that 
laying open of the Most Holy Place. 

" And the earth did quake ; and the rocks rent ; 
and the graves were opened" — the main office, let 
us believe, of that earthquake which accompanied. 
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or immediately followed upon the death of Christ, 
—not to strike terror into the hearts of men ; 
not to herald judgments upon this earth; not 
to swallow up the living in its opening jaws ; 
no, but to shake the domains of death ; to 
break the stony fetters of the dead ; to lay open 
the graves, out of which the bodies of the 
saints might arise. It seems clear enough, from 
the words which Matthew uses — who is the 
only one of the Evangelists who alludes to the 
event,— that they did not come out of their 
graves till the morning of our Lord's own resur- 
rection. It is scarcely conceivable that they 
were re-animated till then ; that they lay awake 
in their graves till his rising called them from 
their tombs. Then they did arise, and went into 
the Holy City, and appeared unto many, — One, 
certainly, of the most mysterious incidents which 
attended on the death and resurrection of the 
Saviour, suggesting many a question : Who were 
they that thus arose ? were they of the recently 
dead, recognised by loving relatives in the Holy 
(•ity, or were they chosen from the buried of 
many bygone generations ? Did they return to 
s 
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their sepulchres, or did the grave never more 
close over them? Did they, after a brief ap- 
pearance in the Holy City, pass into the hea- 
venly Jerusalem ? or did they linger upon this 
earth, to be the companions of our Lord during 
those forty days, so small a portion of which 
is occupied by Christ's appearances to his dis- 
ciples, the rest spent where and how we know 
not ; and did they, that ministry to Jesus over, 
go up with him into the heavenly places ? 
All about them is hid in the deepest obscurity. 
Like shadows they come, like shadows they dis- 
appear. This, however, their presence told, that 
the voice which from the cross cried, " It is 
finished," went where sound of human voice had 
never gone before, did what such sound had 
never done. It was heard among the dead; it 
stirred the heavy sleepers there, and piercing 
the stony sepulchre, went quivering into ears 
long sealed against all sounds. And when the 
third morning dawned, these bodies of the saints 
arose, to complete as it were the pledge and 
promise of the general resurrection of the dead 
which our Lord's own rising carried with it, 
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and having done that office, they silently and 
mysteriously withdrew. You may have some- 
times seen a day in early spring, stolen from 
the coming summer, a day of sunshine so bright 
and warm, of air so bland, of breeze so gentle, 
that, as if fancying that her resurrection time 
had come, dead nature woke, buds began to 
burst, flower-leaves to unfold, and birds to sing, 
— all to be shut up again in silence, as the 
bleak withering winds of days that followed 
swept across the plain. Even into such a day 
did the appearance of these old tenants of the 
grave turn that of our Lord's resurrection, light- 
ening and enriching it with the promise of the 
time when all that are in their graves shall hear 
Christ's voice, and his full and final victory over 
death and the grave shall be accomplished. 

Mark, the Evangelist, to whom we are indebted 
for so many minute and graphic incidents in the 
gospel history, tells us that at the moment when 
Christ expired, the Roman officer in charge was 
standing over against Christ, within a few yards 
of the cross, gazing on the face of the crucified. 
He had halted there as the darkness rolled 
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away. He heard that loud and piercing cry, 
as of one forsaken, come from the lips of Jesus. 
He saw the change come over the Saviour's 
coimtenance, the light that spread over those 
pallid features, the joy that beamed from those 
uplifted eyes. Another and louder utterance, — 
not now the utterance as of one sinking in 
conflict, but of one rejoicing in victory, when 
suddenly Jesus bows his head and gives up 
the ghost; that moment, too, the earthquake 
shook the earth, and the cross that Jesus hung 
on trembled before his eyes. The shaking earth, 
the trembling cross, impressed him less, as Mark 
lets us know, than the loud cry so instantly fol- 
lowed by death. He had, perhaps, been present 
at other crucifixions, and knew well how long 
the band he ruled was ordinarily required to 
watch the crucified. But he had never seen, 
he had never known, he had never heard of a 
man dying upon a cross within six hours. He 
had seen other men expire; had watched weak 
nature as it wanes away at death — the voice 
sinking into feebleness with its last efforts at 
articulation, — but he had never heard a man 
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in dying speak in tones like these. And so 
impressed was he with what he saw and heard, 
that instantly and spontaneously he exclaimed, 
"Truly this man was the Son of God!" Fo- 
reigner and Gentile as he was, he may have 
attached no higher meaning to the epithet than 
Pilate did when he said to Jesus, "Art thou 
then the Son of God ?" This much, however, he 
meant to say, that truly and to his judgment this 
Jesus was more than human- -was divine- -was 
that very Son of God, whatever this might mean, 
which these Jews had condemned him for claim- 
ing to be. Such was the faith so quickly kindled 
in this Gentile breast. The Cross is early giving 
tokens of its power. It lays hold of that dying 
thief, and opens to him the gates of Paradise. It 
lays hold of this Centurion, and works in him a 
faith which, let us hope, deepened into a trust in 
Jesus as his Saviour. From such unlikely quarters 
came the two testimonies borne to the Lord's 
divinity the day he died. 

The Centurion speaks of him as one already 
dead. The pale face and the drooping head tell 
all the lookers on that he has breathed his last. 
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The great interest of the day is over ; the crowd 
breaks up ; group after group returning to Jeru- 
salem, in very different mood and temper from 
that in which they had come out a few hours 
before. It had been little more at first than an 
idle curiosity which had drawn many of those 
onlookers that morning from their dwellings. 
Cherishing at first, perhaps, no particular ill-will 
to Jesus, they had joined the procession on its 
way to Calvary. They gather by the way that 
this Jesus has been convicted as a pretender, 
who had impiously claimed to be their king, 
their Christ. They see how irritated the High 
Priests and their followers are at him. It 
is an unusual thing for these magnates of the 
people to come out, as they now are doing, to 
attend a public execution. There must surely 
l>e something peculiarly criminal in this Jesus, 
against whom their enmity is so bitter. Soon 
these new comers catch the spirit that their 
rulers have breathed into the crowd, and for the 
first three hours they heartily chime in with the 
others, and keep up that ribald mockery of the 
crucified. But from the moment that the dark- 
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ness falls upon them, what a change! There 
they stand, silently peering through the gloom ; 
nor jest nor laughter now, nor strife of mocking 
tongues. Upon that cross, but dimly seen, their 
eyes are fixed. The wonder grows as to how 
all this shall end. It ends with those prodigies 
that accompany the death. Appalled by these, 
they smite upon their breasts — as Easterns 
do in presence of all superhuman power — and 
make their way back to their homes ; no noisy 
shouting rabble, but each man silent, and full 
of thought and awe. Who or what, then, 
could that Jesus be whom they had seen die 
such a death, — at whose death the whole frame 
of nature seemed to quiver? Whatever he 
was, he was not what their rulers had told 
them. No false, deceitful man, no impious 
pretender. Was he then indeed their Christ, 
their King? They got the answer to those 
questions a few weeks later, when Peter preached 
to that great company on the day of Pente- 
cost ; and may we not believe that among those 
who listened to the great Apostle on that oc- 
casion, and to whom he spake as to the very 
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men who, with wicked hands, had slain the Lord 
of glory, there were not a few of those who now 
returned to Jerusalem from Calvary, impressed 
and half-convinced, waiting but the work of the 
Spirit to turn them into true and faithful fol- 
lowers of the Crucified ? 

Such was the impression made upon the Ko- 
man officer, and on a section of the bystanders. 
But the High Priests and their minions, the 
true crucifiers of the Lord, — what impression 
has all which has happened thus at Calvary 
made on them ? Has it stirred any doubt, has 
it awakened any compunction, has it allayed 
their fears or quenched their hate ? Xo ; 
they witness all these wonders, and remain 
hard and unrelenting as at the first Speaking 
of that obduracy, which stood out against all the 
demonstrations of the Lords Divinity, St Gre- 
gory exclaims, " The heavens knew him, and 
forthwith sent out a star and a company of 
angels to sing his birth. The sea knew him, 
and made itself a way to be trodden by his 
feet ; the earth knew him, and trembled at his 
dying; the sun knew him, and hid the rays of 
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its light ; the rocks knew him, for they were 
rent in twain ; Hades knew him, and gave up 
the dead it had received. But though the sense- 
less elements perceived him to be their Lord, the 
hearts of the unbelieving Jews knew him not as 
God, and, harder than the very rocks, were not 
rent by repentance." 

The only effect upon the rulers of the Jewish 
people of the sudden and unexpected death of 
Jesus was to set them thinking how the crosses 
and bodies which hung upon them might most 
speedily be removed. Their own Jewish code 
forbade that the body of one hung upon a 
tree should remain suspended over a single 
night : " His body shall not remain all night 
upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise 
bury him that day, that thy land be not de- 
filed." 1 As crucifixion was a mode of punish- 
ment originally unknown among the Jews, this 
command refers to the case of those who, after 
death by stoning or strangulation, were hung 
upon a gibbet. The Boman law and practice 
were different. Crucifixion was the mode of 

1 See Deut. xxL 
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death to which slaves and the greater criminals 
were doomed. In ordinary circumstances, the 
bodies of the crucified were suffered to hang 
upon the cross till the action of the elements, 
at times otherwise aided and accelerated, wasted 
them away. Even when sepulture was allowed, 
it was thought profitable for the ends of justice 
that for some days the frightful spectacle should 
be exposed to the public eye. In no case under 
the Eoman rule did burial take place on the 
very day of the execution. If that rule were in 
this instance to be broken, it must be under the 
special leave and direction of Pilate. Besides, 
however, their natural desire that their own 
rather than the Eoman method of dealing with 
the crucified should be followed, there was an- 
other and more special reason w T hy the Jews 
desired that the bodies should as quickly as 
possible be removed. Next day was the Sab- 
bath; no common Sabbath either — the Sabbath 
of the great Paschal festival. It began at sun- 
set. Only an hour or two remained. It would 
be offensive, ill-ominous, if on a day so sacred 
three bodies hanging upon crosses should be 
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exhibited so near the Holy City. It would 
disturb, defile the services of the holy day. 
Besides, who could tell what effect upon the 
changeful, excitable multitude this spectacle of 
Jesus might have, if kept so long before their 
eyes? A deputation is despatched, therefore, 
to Pilate, to entreat him to give orders that 
means may be taken to expedite the death 
by crucifixion, and have the bodies removed. 
Pilate accedes to the request ; the necessary order 
is forwarded to Calvary,* and the soldiers proceed 
in the ordinary way to execute it They break 
the legs of both the others ; they pass Jesus by. 
There is every sign, indeed, that he is already 
dead, but why not make his death thus doubly 
sure ? Perhaps, even over the spirits of those 
rough and hardened men, the Saviour's looks and 
words, the manner of his death, the darkness and 
the earthquake, which they connected in some 
way with him, may have caused a feeling of awe 
to creep, restraining them from subjecting him 
to that rough handling wliich they were ready 
enough to give to the others. However this 
may have been, the shield of that prophecy,-- 
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" A bone of him shall not be broken," guarded 
those limbs of his from their rude and crashing 
strokes. One, indeed, of the soldiers is not to be 
restrained, and to make sure that this seeming 
death is real, he lifts his spear as he passes by, 
and thrusts it into the ^Redeemer's side ; a strong, 
rude thrust, sufficient of itself to have caused 
death, inflicting a wide, deep wound, that left 
behind such a scar, that Jesus could say to 
Thomas afterwards, " Keach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side." From that wound there 
flowed out blood and water, in such quantity, 
that the outflow attracted the special notice of 
John, who was standing at some distance from 
the cross ; the blood and the water so distinct 
and distinguishable from one another, that this 
observer could not be deceived, and thought it 
right to leave behind him this peculiarly em- 
phatic testimony : " He that saw it bare re- 
cord, and his record is true ; and he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye might believe." It 
has been thought that John was led to put such 
stress upon this incident of the crucifixion, and 
to press into such prominence his own testimony 
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as an eye-witness to its reality, on account of the 
convincing refutation thus afforded of two strange 
heresies that sprung up early in the Church : the 
first, that Jesus had never really died upon the 
cross, but only passed into a swoon, from which 
lie afterwards revived; and the second, that it 
was not a real human body of flesh and blood, 
but only the appearance of one that was sus- 
pended on the cross. It may have been that 
the Evangelist had these beliefs in view. But 
whatever was his immediate object in testifying 
so particularly and so earnestly to the fact, it 
only puts that fact so much the more clearly now 
before our eyes, authorizing us to assume it as 
placed beyond all doubt, that within an hour or 
so after Christ's death — for it could not have been 
much longer, when a deep incision was made in 
the side of the Eedeemer, there visibly flowed 
forth a copious stream of blood and water. Is 
that fact of any moment, does it give any clue to, 
or throw any light upon the proximate or physical 
cause of the death of Christ ? The answer to these 
questions we reserve for our next Lecture. 

Meanwhile, let us give a moment or two more 
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to reflection upon that strange variety of impres- 
sion and effect which the crucifixion of our Lord 
had upon the original spectators. There were 
those whom that spectacle plunged into a despon- 
dency bordering on despair. Mary, the mother 
of our Lord, was not able to bear that sight, 
and the love of her Divine Son went forth, and 
withdrew her early from the trial of seeing him 
expire. His other acquaintance and the women 
that followed him from Galilee stood afar off, 
beholding ; half ashamed and half afraid ; with 
something of hope, with more of fear; lost 
in wonder that he, about whom they had been 
cherishing such grand, yet false and earthly 
expectations, should ever suffer himself, or should 
be suffered by that Father — of whom he had so 
often spoken as hearing him always, who had 
himself declared that he was at all times well 
pleased with him — to die such a death as this. 
As the darkness fell, perhaps a new hope sprung 
up within some of their breasts. Was Jesus about 
to use that darkness as a veil behind which he 
would withdraw himself, as he had withdrawn 
himself from those who were about to cast him 
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from the rocky height at Nazareth ? Had he 
gone up to that cross to work there the greatest 
of his miracles ? and was he in very deed about 
to meet the taunt of his enemies, and come down 
from the cross that they might believe in him ? 
Alas ! if any such hope arose, the ninth hour 
quenched it ; and when they saw him draw his 
latest breath, this band of friends and fellows of 
Jesus turned their backs on Calvary, with slow, 
sad footsteps to return, dispirited and disconsolate, 
to their homes. Mainly this was owing to the 
strength of that prejudice which had so early taken 
such strong possession of their minds, that the 
kingdom which their new Master was to set up 
was a temporal one. To that prejudice so sudden 
and so overwhelming a shock was given by the 
crucifixion, that, stunned and stupified by it, these 
simple-minded followers of Jesus were for a time 
unable to recall, and unprepared to believe his 
own predictions as to his death. Upon the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the Chief Priests and Rulers of the 
people, the six hours of the crucifixion had, as we 
have seen, none other than a hardening effect. 
The gentleness, the patience, the forgiving spirit, 
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the thonghtfulness for others, the sore trouble of 
his own spirit, the supernatural darkness, the re- 
turning light, the sudden and sublime decease, the 
reeling earth, the opening graves ; — all these, which 
might have moved them, had they not been pos- 
sessed by the one great passion of quenching for 
ever the hated pretensions of this Nazarene — 
have no other influence upon their spirits than 
quickening their ingenuity to contrive how best, 
most quickly, and most securely, they can ac- 
complish their design. And these are they of 
all that motley crowd, who knew the most, and 
made the greatest profession of religion ! These 
are the men who would not that morning cross 
the threshold of Pilate's dwelling, lest they 
might unfit themselves for the morrow's duties 
within the Temple ! These are the men who 
cannot bear the thought that the services of their 
great Paschal Sabbath should be polluted by the 
proximity of the three crosses of Golgotha ! They 
can spill, without compunction, the blood of the 
innocent. They can take that blood upon them- 
selves and upon their children, but they cannot 
suffer it that the sight of that spilled blood should 
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offend their eye as they go up to worship 
upon Mount Zion. These are the men who, in 
their deep self- ignorance, in their proud and 
boastful spirit, were wont to say, "If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of 
the prophets." These are the men whose whole 
character and conduct is suggestive of the like- 
nesses to themselves that have arisen in every 
age of the Church, one of whose noted pecu- 
liarities is ever this, that to wound their pride, 
or expose in any way their hollow pretenti- 
ousness, is sure to draw down on all who 
attempt the dangerous office the very same 
malignity of dislike and persecution that nailed 
our Saviour to his cross. 

Upon many of the crowd which stood for 
those six hours around the cross, the events 
that transpired there appear to have produced 
that surprise, solemnity, alarm, and subdued 
state of feeling, they were so fitted to effect 
on the common staple of human nature. We 
have already ventured to express the hope that, 
with not a few of them, what they saw and 

T 
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heard prepared their minds and opened their 
hearts to receive the good seed which, scattered 
on the day of Pentecost by apostolic hands, 
was so watered with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But are we wrong in imagining, of another 
and perhaps still larger proportion of those who 
returned, beating their breasts, to Jerusalem, 
that a few days, or a few weeks, brought them 
down to their ordinary and natural condition of 
indifference and unconcern? Yes, they would 
say, that was a wonderful forenoon ; there was 
a strange concurrence of striking things about 
the close of that strange man's life ; but as to 
any further inquiry after him — the lending their 
ears to that gospel which set him forth as 
crucified to redeem their souls from death, and 
cover, by his mediation, the multitude of their 
sins — they became too callous, the world got 
too strong a hold of them, to give any further 
or more earnest heed. Have not these, too, 
their likenesses among us? men capable of 
strong but temporary impressions. Bring them 
to Golgotha, set up the cross before them, let 
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them see the Saviour die, and their breasts may 
own a sentiment akin to that which affect- 
ed so many originally at Calvary : but they 
are morning clouds those feelings of theirs, it 
is an early dew this softening of their hearts ; 
let the bright sun rise, the fresh breeze blow ; 
let the day, with so many calls to business 
and pleasure come, and these clouds vanish, — 
that dew disappears. And yet the cross was 
not to be lifted up in vain. It hardened 
the Pharisees, it dispirited the disciples, it awed 
the multitude ; but it saved the penitent thief, 
and it convinced the unprejudiced Centurion. 
" I," said the Lord himself, contemplating before 
the triumph of his cross, — " I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me." And when he was 
lifted up, even before he died, and in the veiy 
act of dying, he drew to him that Gentile and 
that Jew, each one the leader of a multitude 
that no man may number, upon whom the 
power of that attraction has since acted. God 
grant that upon all our spirits this power may 
come, drawing us to Jesus now, and lifting us 
at last to heaven. 



XIII. 

THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF CHKIST. 1 

Had no one interfered, the body of our Lord 
had been taken down by the soldiers from the 
cross, by their cold and careless hands to be con- 
veyed away to one of those separate burying- 
places reserved for those who had suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. Not unfrequently, 
in such cases, friends or relatives came forward to 
crave the body at the hands of the authorities, 
that they might give it a more becoming burial. 
There was but one exception, the case of those 
whose crime was treason against the State, — the 
very crime for which Christ had, nominally at 
least, been condemned. In that instance the 
mode of disposal of the body prescribed by law 
was rarely if ever departed from. But where are 
there any friends or relatives of Jesus in condition 

J John xix. 33-35 ; Mark xv. 42-45. 
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hopefully to interfere ? That small band of his 
acquaintance, which has stood throughout the 
crucifixion beholding it afar off, is composed 
principally of women. John, indeed, is there, a 
witness of the closing scene, and of the prepara- 
tion made for the removal of the bodies. But 
was Pilate, to whom application must of course 
be made, likely to listen to any petition that he 
might present ? John knew something of the High 
Priest, but nothing of the Eoman Governor. There 
was everything in fact to discourage him from 
making any application in that quarter ; even if 
the idea of doing so had occurred to him. But it 
is most unlikely that it had. For what could 
John, or the disciples generally, have done with 
the body of their Master though they had got 
it into their hands. It must be buried quickly, 
— within an hour or so. And where could 
these Galilean strangers find a grave at Jerusa- 
lem to lay it in, where but in some exposed 
and public place of sepulture, unsuitable for the 
destiny in store for it? 

At the fitting time, the fit instrument appears. 
Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, an honour- 
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able councillor, a member of the Sanhedrim 
well known as such to Pilate, has either him- 
self been present at the crucifixion, or hears how 
matters stand. Shall the body of Jesus pass 
into the rough hands of these Koman soldiers, 
and be dragged by them to a dishonoured 
burial ? Not if he can hinder it. He has a new 
sepulchre of his own, close by the very place 
where Christ has died, whose very nearness to 
the spot suggests to him how suitable a place it 
would be for so sacred a deposit. Joseph goes 
instantly to Pilate, and boldly asks that the body 
may be given to him. Pilate makes no difficulty 
about the alleged crime of Jesus. He never had 
believed that Christ was guilty of treason against 
Caesar's government; does not now act on any 
such assumption. But Joseph has told him 
something about the time and manner of the 
Saviour's death which he had not heard before, 
which greatly amazes and induces him to hesitate. 
Those Jews who had come to him a short time 
before, with the request that he would issue an 
order that the bones of the three might be broken 
and their bodies removed, must have come to 
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him after the three hours' darkness, after the 
death of Christ But they had told him nothing 
about that death. They had spoken as if the 
same means for expediting their decease had to 
be taken with all the three. Now, for the first 
time, he hears that Jesus had, even then, breathed 
his last ; had died just as that mysterious dark- 
ness, which had troubled Pilate as it had troubled 
the crowd at Golgotha, had rolled away ; as that 
earthquake, which had shaken every dwelling in 
Jerusalem, had been felt within his residence. 
Pilate will not believe it, — can scarcely credit 
Joseph's story, — must have a thing so strange 
attested upon better testimony. Waiving, in the 
meantime, all answer to Joseph's request, he 
sends for the Centurion, who, doubtless, told him 
all that he had witnessed ; told him about the loud 
voice, and the immediately succeeding death ; told 
him what raised in the eyes of these two Komans, 
even to the height of a miracle, a death like this. 
We should understand their feeling better were 
we as familiar as they were with the common 
course of things at a crucifixion. It is now 
fifteen hundred years since this mode of pun- 
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ishment ceased to be practised in Christen- 
dom ; it was discontinued because of the sacred- 
ness, the spiritual glory which Christ's endurance 
had thrown around it. With eyes unfamiliar 
with its details, yet with imaginations that de- 
lighted to picture its cruelties and horrors, the 
priesthood of the middle ages put these materials 
into the hands of poets and painters, out of 
which the popular conceptions of the erection of 
the cross, and the sufferings on the cross, and 
the taking down from the cross, have for so 
long a time been drawn. There is much in 
these conceptions, that by using the means of 
information which we now possess, we can assure 
ourselves is incorrect. The cross was no such 
elevated structure,' as we see it sometimes repre- 
sented, needing ladders to be applied to get at 
the suspended body. It was seldom more than a 
foot or two higher than the man it bore ; neither 
was the whole weight of his body borne upon the 
nails which pierced the hands. Such a position of 
painful pendency, exerting such a strain upon all 
the muscles of the upper extremities, would have 
added greatly to the sufferings of the victim, and 
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brought those sufferings to a much speedier close. 
The cross, in every instance, was furnished with a 
small piece of wood projecting from the upright 
post or beam, astride which the crucified sat, and 
which bore the chief weight of his body. The 
consequence of this arrangement was, that cruci- 
fixion was a much more lingering kind of death, 
and, in its earlier stages, a much less excruciating 
one than we are apt to imagine, or than otherwise 
it would have been. As there was. but little loss 
of blood, — the nails that pierced the extremities 
touching no large blood-vessel, and closing the 
wounds they made, — the death which followed 
resulted from the processes of bodily exhaustion 
and irritation; and these were so slow, that in 
no case, where the person crucified was in ordi- 
nary health and vigour, did they terminate within 
twelve hours. Almost invariably he survived the 
first twenty-four hours, lived on generally over 
the second, occasionally even into the fifth or 
sixth day. The ancient testimonies to this fact 
are quite explicit, nor are modern ones wanting, 
although there are but few parts of the world now 
where crucifixion is practised. " I was told/' says 
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Captain Clapperton, speaking of the capital punish- 
ments inflicted in Soudan, a district of Africa, 
" that wretches on the cross generally linger three 
days before death puts an end to their sufferings." 
So well was it understood by the early fathers of 
the Church, by those who lived in or near the 
times when this mode of capital punishment was 
still in use, that life never was terminated by it 
alone within six hours, as was the case with Christ, 
that they all agree in attributing his death to a 
supernatural agency. Most of them, as well as 
many of the most distinguished of our modern 
commentators, assign it to the exercise by Christ 
of the power over his own life which he pos- 
sessed ; in accordance, it was thought, with his 
own declaration : " No man taketh my life from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment have I re- 
ceived of my Father." That Christ's death was 
entirely voluntary, submitted to of his own 
free will, and not under any outward pressure 
or constraint, is universally conceded. This entire 
voluntariness, however, it will at once appear to 
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you, is sufficiently covered and vindicated, when 
we believe that whatever the physical agencies 
were which combined to effect the death, it was 
an act of pure free will in him to submit to 
their operation. That without or independent of 
any such agency, Christ chose to accelerate his 
decease upon the cross by a simple fiat of his 
own will, — breaking the tie which bound body 
and soul together, was the solution of the diffi- 
culty very naturally resorted to by those who 
had the clearest possible perception of the extra- 
ordinary character of this incident, and who 
knew of no other adequate cause to which it could 
be attributed. 

Another solution, indeed, has been proposed, 
reserved for modern times, but not coming 
from our highest authorities, which would ex- 
plain the speedy death of Jesus on the cross, by 
ascribing it to an extreme degree of bodily debility 
induced by the sleepless night, the agony in the 
Garden, the scourging in Pilate's Hall, and the 
mental conflict at Calvary. All these must un- 
doubtedly have told upon the frame of the suffer- 
ing Eedeemer, and have impaired its powers of 
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endurance. But we must remember that they 
found that frame in the very flower and fulness 
of its strength, free, we must believe, of all con- 
stitutional or induced defects. Nor should we, in 
order to make out this solution to be sufficient, 
exaggerate their actual effects. However acute 
the bodily endurance of Gethsemane may have 
been, we know that Jesus was supernaturally as- 
sisted to sustain them ; they passed wholly away 
when the mental agony which produced them 
ended. You see no trace of them, in our Lord's 
presentation of himself to the band which arrested 
him, or in his appearances before Caiaphas and 
Pilate. The scourging was a not uncommon pre- 
cursor of crucifixion, and could not have enfeebled 
Christ more than it did others. He bent so much 
beneath the weight of the cross that a tempor- 
ary relief from the burden was given ; but that 
he had not sunk in utter exhaustion was ap- 
parent enough, from the very manner in which 
he turned immediately thereafter to the daughters 
of Jerusalem, and from the way in which he 
spoke to them. Further evidence that Jesus did 
not sink prematurely under physical debility is 
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afforded us by the fact, witnessed to so particu- 
larly by so many of the Evangelists, and which, 
as we saw in our last Lecture, made such an 
impression upon the mind of the Centurion, that 
it was with a voice so loud, indicating such an 
amount of existing vigour, that Jesus uttered 
his last fervent exclamation from the cross. He 
did not die of sheer exhaustion, fainting away 
in feebleness, as one drained wholly of his 
strength. 

Are we, then, to leave the mystery of our 
Lord's dying thus, at the ninth hour, in the 
obscurity which covers it ; or is there any 
other probable explanation of the circumstance 
which can be found? It is now some years 
since a devout and scholarly physician, 1 as the 
result, he tells us, of a quarter of a century's 
reading and reflection, ventured to suggest — deal- 
ing with this subject with all that delicacy and 
reverence with which it so especially requires to 
be handled — that the immediate physical cause 
of the death of Christ was the rupture of his 

i Dr. Stroud, in a treatise On the Physical Cause of the Death 
of Christ, published in 1847. 
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heart, induced by the inner agony of his spirit 
That strong emotion may of itself prostrate the 
body in death, is a familiar fact in the history 
of the passions. 1 Joy, or grief, or anger, suddenly 
or intensely excited, have been often known to 
produce this effect. It has been only, however, 
in later times that the discovery has been 
made, by post-mortem examinations, that in such 
instances, the death resulted from actual rup- 
ture of the heart. That organ, which the uni- 
versal language of mankind has spoken of as 
being peculiarly affected by the play of the pas- 
sions, has been found in such cases to have been 
rent or torn by the violence of its own action. 
The blood issuing from the fissure thus created 
has filled the pericardium, 2 and, by its pressure, 
stopped the action of the heart. In speaking 
of those who have died of a broken heart, we 

1 Ancient story tells us of one of the greatest of Greek trage- 
dians (Sophocles) expiring on its being announced to him that the 
palm of victory had been awarded, in a public literary contest in 
which he was engaged ; of a father dying on its being told him 
that, on the same day, three of his sons had been crowned as 
victors in the Olympian games.— See Dr. Stroud's treatise. 

a The shut sac or bag by which the heart is surrounded and en- 
closed. 
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have been using words that were often exactly 
and literally true. 

If this, then, be sometimes one of the proved 
results of extreme, intense emotion, why may 
it not have been realized in the case of the 
Kedeemer ? If common earthly sorrow has 
broken other human hearts, why may not that 
sorrow, deep beyond all other sorrow, have 
broken his ? We know that of itself, apart 
from all external appliances, the agony of his 
spirit in Gethsemane so affected his body that 
a bloody sweat suffused it, — this result, iden- 
tical with what has been sometimes noticed of 
extreme surprise or terror having bathed the 
human body in the same kind of bloody dew. 
Why, then, should not the agony of the Saviour's 
spirit on the cross — which we have every reason 
to regard as a renewal of that in the Garden — 
have told upon his physical frame in a way 
equally analogous to other results verified by ex- 
perience ? Still, however, had we nothing more 
positive to go upon, it could only be regarded 
as a conjecture, a thing conceivable and quite pos- 
sible, that Jesus had literally died of a broken 
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heart. But that striking incident, upon the na- 
ture of which, and the singular testimony re- 
garding it, we remarked in the close of our last 
Lecture, puts positive evidence into our hands ; 
and the precise weight of this evidence every recent 
inquiry into the condition of the blood within the 
human body after death has been helping us 
more accurately and fully to appreciate. Let 
me remind you, then, that within an hour or two 
after our Saviour's death (it could not have been 
more), what the skilful knife of the anatomist 
does upon the subject on which it operates, the 
Roman soldier's spear did upon the dead body 
of our Lord, — it broadly and deeply pierced 
the side, and from the wound inflicted thus 
there flowed out blood and water ; so much 
of both, and the water so distinguishable from 
the blood, as to attract the particular observa- 
tion of John, who was standing a little way 
off. We cannot be wrong in fixing our atten- 
tion upon a fact to which the beloved Apostle, so 
especially summons it in his Gospel. 

First, then, we have it now authenticated beyond 
reasonable doubt, that that which John noticed, 
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the copious outflow of blood and water, is pre- 
cisely what would have happened on the suppo- 
sition that the heart of our Kedeemer had been 
ruptured under the pressure of inward grief, — is 
precisely what has been noticed in other in- 
stances of this form of death. When it escapes 
from the blood-vessels, whether that escape takes 
place within the body or without, human blood 
within a short time coagulates, its watery part 
separating slowly from its thicker substance. 
When rupture of the heart takes place, and the 
blood which that organ contains passes into the 
pericardium, it ere long undergoes this change; 
and, as the capsule into which it flows is large 
enough to contain many ounces' weight of liquid, 
if, when it is full, the heart be pierced, the con- 
tents escaping exhibit such a stream of mingled 
blood and water as the eye of John noticed 
as he gazed upon the cross. This is what the 
anatomist has actually witnessed ; numerous in- 
stances existing in which the quantity and 
quality of the blood escaping from a ruptured 
heart have been carefully noted and recorded. 
Having satisfied ourselves as to these facts, from 
u 
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regarding it at first as but an ingenious sup- 
position, we feel constrained to regard it as 
in the highest degree probable that Christ our 
Saviour died this very kind of death. But what 
shuts us up to such conclusion is, that no other 
satisfactory explanation can be given of the out- 
flow of blood and water from the Saviours side. 
When not extravasated — that is, when allowed at 
death to remain in the vascular system, — the blood 
of the human body rarely coagulates, and when it 
does, the coagulation, or separation into blood and 
water, does not take place till many hours after 
death. In rare instances — of persons dying from 
long-continued or extreme debility — the entire 
blood of the body has been found in a half watery 
condition; but our Saviour's death was not an 
instance of this kind, and even though it should 
be imagined that what long-continued illness did 
with others, agony of spirit did with him, inducing 
the same degree of debility, attended with all its 
ordinary physical results ; this, which is the only 
other supposition that can be held as accounting 
to us for what John witnessed, fails in this re- 
spect, that, pierce when or how it might, it could 
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only have been a few trickling drops of watery 
blood that the spear of the soldier could have 
extracted from the Redeemer's side. Inasmuch, 
then, as all other attempted explanations of all 
the recorded incidents of our Redeemer's death 
are found to be at fault, and inasmuch as it cor- 
responds with and explains them all, we rest in 
the belief that such was the bitter agony of the 
Redeemer's soul as he hung upon the cross ; that 
unstrengthened now by any angel from heaven, as 
in the Garden, — when but for that strengthening 
the same issue might have been realized, — the 
heart of our Redeemer was broken, and in this 
way the tie that bound body and spirit together 
was dissolved. 1 

But of what use is it to institute any such in- 
quiry as that in which we have been engaged ? 
or what gain would there be in winning for the 
conclusion arrived at a general assent ? It might 
be enough to say here that, if reverently treated, 
there is no single incident connected with the life 
or death of our Divine Redeemer, upon which it 
is possible that any light of explanation may be 

1 See Appendix. 
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thrown, which does not solicit at our hands the 
utmost effort we can make fully and minutely to 
understand it Even, then, though it should 
appear that no direct or practical benefit would 
attend the discovery and establishment of the 
true and proximate physical cause of the death 
of Christ, still we should regard the inquiry as 
one in itself too full of interest to be debarred 
from prosecuting it. But would it not be won- 
derful, would it not correspond with other evi- 
dences of the truthfulness of the Gospel narrative 
which the progress of our knowledge has elimin- 
ated, should it turn out to be true, as we believe 
it has, that the accounts of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus, drawn up by four independent 
witnesses, — all of them uninformed as to the true 
state of the case, and signally ignorant how that 
which they recorded might serve to reveal it, — did, 
nevertheless, when brought together and minutely 
scrutinized, contain within them those distinct 
and decisive tokens which the advanced science 
of this age recognises as indicative of a mode of 
death, so singular in its character, so rare in its 
occurrence, so peculiar in its physical effects ? 
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Would it not also give a new meaning to some 
of the expressions which in Psalms lxix. and xxii. 
— the two Psalms specially predictive of his suf- 
ferings and death — our Saviour is himself repre- 
sented as employing? Bead together the 20th 
and 21st verses of Psalm lxix. — " Reproach hath 
broken my heart ; and I am full of heaviness : 
and I looked for some to take pity, but there 
was none ; and for comforters, but I found none. 
They gave me also gall for my meat ; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink." If the 
very kind of drink they were to offer him was 
not deemed unworthy of being specified in that 
ancient prophecy — the very smallness, in fact, of 
the incident making it serve all the better the 
purposes of the prophecy — need we wonder if 
only it were the literal truth which the speaker 
uttered when he said, " Reproach hath broken my 
heart" ? When so much has turned out to be 
literally true, it is but ranking that expression with 
the others, when it also has that character assigned 
to it. Or take the 14th verse of Psalm xxii. : " I 
am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint : my heart is like wax ; it is melted in 
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the midst of my bowels." Here, again, we feel 
that, if in other parts of that Psalm — if in speak- 
ing of the shooting out of the lips, the shaking of 
the head, the words that were spoken, the parting 
of his garments, the casting of lots for his vesture 
— the great Sufferer is recognised as describing that 
which did afterwards actually occur, it is not sur- 
prising if, in describing his own bodily condition, 
in speaking, as he does, especially of the state of 
his heart, he should be speaking of that which also 
was actually realized. 

But there are positive benefits attendant on 
the reception of that view of the Saviour's death 
which I have now unfolded to you. It serves, 
I think, to spiritualize and elevate our con- 
ception of the sufferings of Calvary; it carries 
our thoughts away from the mere bodily endur- 
ances of the crucifixion ; it concentrates them on 
that mysterious woe which agitated his spirit, till 
the very heart that beat within the body of the 
agonized Eedeemer, under the powerful impulse of 
those emotions which shook and wrung his soul, 
did burst and break. If the bloody sweat of the* 
Garden, and the broken heart of the Cross* 
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were naturally, directly, exclusively the results 
of those inward sorrows to which it pleased the 
Saviour to open his soul that in the enduring 
of them he might bear our sins, then how little 
had man to do physically with the infliction of 
that agony wherein the great atonement lay ! If we 
have read and interpreted aright the details of our 
Lord's sufferings in the Garden and on the Cross, 
these very details do of themselves throw into 
the background the corporeal part of the endur- 
ances, representing it in fact only as the appro- 
priate physical appendix to that overflooding, 
overwhelming sorrow, by which the spirit of the 
Redeemer was bowed down under the load of 
human guilt. This spiritual sorrow formed the 
body of that agony of which the corporeal was 
but the shadow and the sign. 

From the very hfcart of the simple but most 
affecting records of Gethsemane and the Cross, 
there issues the voice of a double warning — a 
warning against any such estimate of the suffer- 
ings of the man Christ Jesus as would assimilate 
them to the common sorrows of suffering huma- 
nity. As a man there was nothing in all that 
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he had to endure from man, which can in any 
way account for his sweat being as great drops 
of blood in the Garden. In the rending of 
his heart upon the cross, his sufferings remain, 
even in their outward manifestations and results, 
inexplicable on any other supposition than that 
which attributes to them a vicarious character, 
representing them as borne by the incarnate Son 
of God, as the Head and Representative of his 
people. But whilst the very outward history of 
Gethseniane and the Cross pleads thus strongly 
against any lowering of our estimate of the true 
character and design of Christ's sufferings, does it 
not as strongly and persuasively lift up its protest 
against those pictorial and sentimental represen- 
tations of the Saviour in his agony and in his 
death, which make their appeal alone to a purely 
human sympathy, by dwelling upon and exag- 
gerating the bodily endurances which were under- 
gone ? We approach these closing scenes of our 
Redeemer's life, we plant our footsteps in the 
neighbourhood of the Garden and the Cross ; 
as soon as we do so, we begin to feel that it is 
very sacred ground we tread. We try to get 
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nearer and nearer to the Great Sufferer, to look 
a little farther into the bosom of that exceed- 
ing sorrow of his troubled, oppressed, bewildered 
spirit. It is not long ere we become con- 
vinced, that in that sorrow there are elements 
we are altogether unable to compute and appre - 
ciate, and that our most becoming attitude, in 
presence of such a Sufferer as this— the One 
through whose sufferings for us we look for our 
forgiveness and acceptance with God — is one of 
childlike trust, devout adoring gratitude and love. 
It is too remote, too hidden a region this for us 
rashly to invade, in the hope, that with those 
dim lights which alone are in our hands, we 
shall be able to explore it It is too sacred a 
region for the vulgar tread of a mere human 
curiosity, or the busy play of a mere human 
sympathy. 

But what chiefly commends to us the view now 
given of the Redeemer's death, is its correspon- 
dence with all that the Scriptures teach as to 
the sacrificial character of that death, — all that 
they tell us of the virtue of Christ's most precious 
blood. More clearly and immediately than any 
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other does this view represent Christ's death as 
the proximate and natural result of the offering up 
of himself to God, the pouring out of his soul in 
the great sacrifice for sin. From the lips of the 
broken-hearted, these words seem fraught to us 
with a new significance, " No man taketh my life 
from me ; I lay it down of myself," — all, even to 
the very death of the body, embraced in that most 
willing opening of his spirit to the laying upon it 
the transgressions of us alL It was his soul, his 
life, that Jesus gave a ransom for many. The life 
was regarded as lying in the blood, and so it was 
the blood of the sacrificed animal that was sprinkled 
of old upon the doorposts, upon the altar, upon 
the mercy -seat, — the atoning virtue regarded as 
accompanying the application of the blood ; and 
so, lifting this idea up from the level of mere cere- 
monialism, we are taught that " without shedding 
of blood," without life given for life, " there is no 
remission ;" and so, still further pointing us to the 
one true sacrifice, we are told that not by the 
blood of bulls and goats, but by his own blood 
Christ has entered into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. It is the 
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blood of Christ " which cleanseth from all sin." 
Tt is the blood of Christ " which purges the con- 
science from dead works, to serve the living God." 
It is the blood of the covenant by which we are 
sanctified. We know, and desire ever to remem- 
ber, that this is but a figurative expression ; that 
the blood of Christ stands only as the type or 
emblem of the life that was given up to God for 
us. But the blood merely of a crucifixion does 
not fill up the type, does not put its full meaning 
into the figure. Crucifixion was not a bloody 
death, it was only a few trickling drops that 
flowed from the pierced hands and feet. But if, 
indeed, it was his very heart's blood which Jesus 
poured out, in the act of giving up his life for us 
on Calvary, with what fuller and richer signifi- 
cance will that expression, " the blood of Jesus," 
fall upon the ear of faith ! This, then, is he— his 
bleeding, broken heart, the witness to it, — who 
came by water and by blood ; not by water only, 
but by water and by blood. With minds afresh 
impressed by the thought how it was that the 
blood of Christ was shed ; with hearts all full of 
gratitude and love, let us take up the words that 
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the Spirit has put into our lips : " Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever." " Thou art worthy, for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation." 

" Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee ; 
Let the water and the blood, 
From thy riven side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power." 



XIV. 



Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus were both 
rulers of the Jews, both members of the Sanhe- 
drim, — the Jewish council or court, composed of 
seventy members, in whose hands the supreme 
judicial power was lodged. It was the right and 
duty of both these men to have been present at 
the trial of our Lord on the morning of the cruci- 
fixion. In common with the other members of the 
Sanhedrim, they in all likelihood received the 
early summons to assemble in the hall of Caiaphas. 
It would seem, however, that they did not obey 
the call ; that, knowing something beforehand of 
the object of the meeting, of the spirit and design 
of those who summoned it, they absented them- 
selves. We infer this from the fact that when, after 
Christ's great confession, the High Priest put the 

1 John xix. 38-42 ; Luke xxiii. 55 ; Matt, xxvii. 61. 
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question, "What think ye?" to the Council, they 
all condemned him to be guilty of death. But 
we are told of Joseph, that he had not consented 
to the counsel and deed of those by whom the 
arrest and condemnation of Jesus were planned 
and executed. In what way his dissent had 
been expressed we are not informed, but hav- 
ing somehow intimated it beforehand, it is alto- 
gether improbable that, without any demur on 
his part, he should have been a consenting party 
to the final sentence when pronounced. And 
neither had Nicodemus gone in witli the course 
which his fellow-rulers had from the beginning 
pursued towards Jesus. When the officers of the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees came back to their 
employers, their task unexecuted, giving as then- 
reason for not having arrested Jesus, that " never 
man spake like this man," so provoked were those 
Pharisees at seeing such influence exerted by 
Jesus upon their own menial servants, that 
in the passion of the moment, they exclaimed, 
" Are ye also deceived ? Have any of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed on him ? But this 
people, who knoweth not the law, are cursed." 
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Perhaps the question about the rulers touched 
the conscience of Nicodemus, who was present on 
the occasion ; perhaps he felt that it was not so 
true as they imagined that none of the rulers 
believed on Jesus; perhaps he felt somewhat 
ashamed of himself and of the false position 
which he occupied. At any rate, the haughty 
and contemptuous tone of his brethren stirred 
him up for once to say a word : " Doth our law," 
said he to them, "judge any man before it hear 
him, and know w r hat he doeth ?" A very gentle 
and reasonable remonstrance, but one w r hich had 
no other effect than turning against himself the 
wrath that had been expending itself upon their 
officials. "Art thou also," they say to him, 
"of Galilee?" Nicodemus cowered under that 
question, and the suspicion that it^ implied. 
Neither then nor afterwards did he say or 
do anything more which might expose him 
to the imputation of being a follower of Jesus ; 
but we cannot think so ill of him as to be- 
lieve that, beyond concealing whatever belief in 
Christ he cherished, he would have played the 
hypocrite so far as to let his voice openly be 
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heard as one of those condemning our Lord to 
death. 

Let us judge both these men as fairly and 
gently as we would desire ourselves to be judged. 
To what amount of enlightenment and belief ad 
to the character and claims of Christ they had 
arrived previous to his decease, it were diffi- 
cult to imagine. Both must have had a large 
amount of deep, inveterate Jewish prejudice to 
contend with in accepting the Messiahship of 
the Nazarene ; not such prejudice alone as was 
common to the great mass of their countrymen, 
but such as had a peculiar hold on the more 
educated men of their time, when raised to be 
guides and rulers of the people. Over all this 
prejudice Joseph had already triumphed; there 
was a sincerity and integrity of judgment in 
him, an earnest spirit of faith and hope ; he was 
a good man and a just ; one who, like the aged 
Simeon, had been waiting for the kingdom of God, 
the better prepared to hail it in whatever guise it 
came. He had thus become really, though not 
openly or professedly, a disciple of Jesus. We do 
not know whether Nicodemus had got so far. We 
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do know, however, that the very first words and acts 
of Jesus at Jerusalem made the deepest and most 
favourable impression on his mind. It was at 
the very opening of our Lord's ministry, that this 
man came to Jesus by night. Instead of thinking 
of the covert way in which he came, only to find 
ground of censure in it, let us remember that he 
was the one and only ruler who did in any way 
come to Jesus ; and that he came — as his veiy 
first words of salutation and inquiry showed — in 
the spirit of deep respect, and earnest desire for 
instruction. Let us remember, too, that without 
one word of blame escaping from our Lord's own 
lips, it was to this man that, at so early a period 
of his ministry, our Saviour made the clear and 
full disclosure of the great object of his own mis- 
sion and death, preserved in the third chapter of the . 
Gospel by St. John ; that it was to Nicodemus he 
spake of that new spiritual birth by which the 
kingdom was to be entered ; that it was to Nico- 
demus he said, that as Moses had lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must He be 
lifted up ; that it was to Nicodemus that the great 
saying was addressed, " God so loved the world, 
x 
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that be gave his only begotten Son, tbat whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting lifa" Surely he who, up till near the 
close, was so chary of speaking about his death 
even to his own disciples, would not, at the very 
beginning of his ministry, have spoken thus to 
this ruler of- the Jews, had he not perceived in 
him one willing and waiting to be taught. Christ 
must have seen some good soil in that man's 
heart, to have scattered there so much of the 
good seed. That seed was long of germinating, 
but it bore fruit at last, very pleasant for the 
eye to look upon. 

It was the fault both of Joseph and Nico- 
denius, that they hid, as it were, their faces 
from Christ ; that they were ashamed and afraid 
to confess him openly. But who shall tell us 
exactly what their state of mind, their faith and 
feeling toward him was ; how much of hesita- 
tion both of them may — indeed, we may boldly 
say must — have felt as to many things about 
Jesus which they could in no way harmonize 
with their conceptions of the Great Prophet that 
was to arise? "Search and look," his brother coun- 
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cillors had said to Nicodemus, at that time when 
he had ventured to interpose the question wliich 
provoked them, — " search and look ; for out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet." Nicodemus had 
nothing to say to that bold assertion ; nothing to 
say, we may well believe, to many another strong 
objection taken to the pretensions of the Son of 
the Galilean carpenter. In common with Joseph, 
he may have believed; but both together may 
have been quietly waiting till some further and 
more distinct manifestations of his Messialiship 
were made by Christ. But why did they not, 
so far as they did believe in him, openly acknow- 
ledge it ? Why did they not feel rebuked by 
that poor man, blind from his birth, dragged for 
examination before them, who witnessed in their 
presence so good a confession ? It was because 
they knew so well that their brother rulers had 
agreed that, " if any man did confess that he 
was Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 
gogue." It was because they knew so well 
and felt so keenly what to them that excom- 
munication would involve : for it wets no slight 
punishment among the Jews to be expelled 
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from the synagogue ; it involved in its ex- 
treme issue consequences far more disastrous 
than a mere ban of admission into their reli- 
gions assemblies ; it involved loss of station, 
separation from kindred and the society of their 
fellow -men. To the poor blind beggar upon 
whom it actually was passed, that doom may 
have fallen but lightly ; for he had never known 
much of that of which this doom was to de- 
prive him. A very different thing, this ex- 
pulsion from the synagogue, would have been 
to Joseph and to Nicodemus. Let us not judge 
these men too harshly for the reluctance 
they showed to brave it; let us rather try to 
put ourselves exactly in their position, that we 
may sympathize with the hesitation which they 
felt in making any open acknowledgment of 
their attachment to Christ 

His death, however, at once put an end to that 
hesitation in both their breasts. They may not 
have been present at the crucifixion. They would 
not well have known where to take their station, 
or how to comport themselves there. They could 
not have joined in the mockery, nor were they 
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prepared to exhibit themselves as friends of the 
Crucified. But though not spectators of the 
tragedy, they were somewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood, waiting anxiously to learn the 
issue. Could they, members of the same San- 
hedrim, thrown often into contact, witnesses of 
each other's bearing and conduct, as to all the 
steps which had been taken against Jesus, have 
remained ignorant of each other's secret leanings 
toward the persecuted Nazarene ? Was it by 
chance they met together at the cross, to act in 
concert there ? We would rather believe that, 
attracted by the tie of a common sympathy with 
Jesus, the sad news of his being taken out to Gol- 
gotha to be crucified brought them that forenoon 
together ; that they were by each other's side as the 
tidings reached them of all the wonders which had 
transpired around the Cross, and of that strange 
death which Jesus there had died. The resolution 
of both is promptly taken ; and it looks, certainly, 
as if taken with mutual knowledge of each other's 
purpose. Joseph goes at once boldly to Pilate, and 
craves the body of Jesus. An ancient prophecy, of 
which he knew nothing — one that seemed, as Jesus 
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died, most unlikely of accomplishment — had pro- 
claimed that he was to make his grave with the 
rich. This rich man has a new sepulchre, wherein 
never man lay, which he had bought or got hewn 
out of the rock, with the idea, perhaps, that he 
might himself be the first to occupy it It lies 
there close at hand, not many paces bom the cross. 
He is resolved to open it> to receive, as its first 
tenant, the body of the crucified. Nay, further ; 
as there are few, if any, now of Christ's known 
friends to undertake the task, he is resolved — his 
dignity, the sense of shame, the fear of the Jews, 
all forgotten — to put his own hands to the office 
of giving that body the most honourable sepulture 
that the time and circumstances can afford. 

Once assured, on the Centurion's testimony, 
that it was even as Joseph said, Pilate at once 
gives the order that the body shall be com- 
mitted into his handa The Centurion, bearing 
that order, returns to Golgotha. Joseph provides 
himself by the way with the clean white cloth in 
which to shroud the body. The soldiers, at their 
officer s command, bear the bodies of the other two 
away, leaving that of Jesus still suspended on the 
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cross. It is there when Joseph reaches the spot, 
to deal with as he likes. How quiet and how 
lonely the place, as the first preparations are made 
for the interment ! few to help, and none to inter 
rupt. The crowd has all dispersed ; some half- 
dozen Galilean women alone remain. But is John 
not here ? He had returned to Calvary, had seen 
but a little while before the thrust of the soldier's 
spear; he knew that but a short time was left 
for disposing of the body. Is it at all likely 
that in such circumstances he should leave, and 
not wait on to see the close ? Let us believe 
that though, with his accustomed modesty, he 
has veiled his presence, he was present, standing 
with those Galilean women. They see, coming in 
haste, this Joseph of Arimathea, whom none of 
them had ever known as a disciple of their Mas- 
ter ; they see the white linen cloth that he has 
provided ; they notice that the body is com- 
mitted to his charge ; they watch with wonder 
as he puts forth his own hand to the taking 
down of the body. Their wonder grows as 
Nicodemus — also a stranger to them whom they 
had never seen coming to Jesus— joins himself 
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to Joseph ; not rudely and roughly, as the 
soldiers had dealt with the others, but gently 
and reverently handling the dead. As they 
lay the body on the ground, it appears that 
this new-comer, Xicodemus, has brought with 
him a mixture of powdered myrrh and aloes, 
about one hundred pounds' weight The richest 
man in Jerusalem could not have furnished 
more or better spicery for the burial of his 
dearest friend. It is evident that these two 
men have it in their heart, and are ready to put 
to their hands, to treat the dead with all due 
respect. Their fears disarmed, assured of the 
friendly purpose of those interposing thus, the 
Galilean women gather in around the pale and 
lifeless form. The white shroud is ready, the 
myrrh and the aloes are at hand, but who shall 
spread those spices on the funeral garment, and 
wrap it round the corpse to fit it for the burial ? 
This is a sen-ice, one of the last and the saddest 
which our poor humanity needs to have paid to 
it, which, as if by an instinct of nature, woman's 
gentle hand has in all ages and in all countries 
been wont to render to the dead, and though the 
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Gospel narrative be silent here, we will not be- 
lieve that it was otherwise at the cross ; we 
will not believe but that it was the tender hand 
of that loving womanhood which had watched 
at Calvary from morningtide till now, which 
offers its aid, and is permitted and honoured 
to wipe from that mutilated form the bloody 
marks of dishonour which it wore, to swathe 
it with the pure linen robe, and wrap around 
the thorn-marked brow the napkin, so falsely 
deemed to be the lasting clothing of the dead. 

One thing alone is wanting, that the manner 
of the Jews in burying may be obeyed — a bier 
to lay this body on, to bear it to the sepulchre. 
There has been no time to get one, or it is felt 
that the distance is so short that it is not needed. 
That body has, however, the best bier of all — 
the hands of true affection, to lift it up and carry 
it across to the new tomb which waits to take it 
in. The feet let us assign to Joseph, the body 
to Nicodemus, and that regal head with those 
closed eyes, over which the shadows of the resur- 
rection are already flitting, let us lay it on the 
breast of the beloved disciple. The brief path 
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from the cross to the sepulchre is soon traversed 
In silence and in deep sorrow they bear their 
sacred burden, and lay it gently down upon its 
clean, cold rocky bed. The last look of the dead 
is taken. The buriers reverently withdraw their 
footsteps, the stone is rolled to the mouth of the 
sepulchre : — separated from the living, Jesus 
rests with the dead — 

" At length the worst is o'er, and thou art laid 
Deep in thy darksome bed ; 
All still and cold behind yon dreary stone 
Thy sacred form is gone. 
Around those lips where peace and mercy hung 
The dews of death have clung ; 
The dull earth o'er thee, and thy friends around, 
Thou sleep'st a silent corse, in funeral-raiment wound." 

The burial is over now, and we might depart ; 
but let us linger a little longer, and bestow a 
parting look on the persons and the place, — the 
buriers and the burying-ground. The buriers 
have been few in number ; what they have 
to do, they must do quickly ; for the sun is feu- 
down in the western sky when Joseph gets the 
order from Pilate, and before it sets, before the 
great Sabbath begins, they must have Jesus in 
the grave. Yet hurried as they have been, with 
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Jill such honour as they can show, with every 
token of respect, have they laid that body in the 
tomb ; they have done all they could. The hist 
service which Jesus ever needed at the hands of 
men it has been their privilege to render. And 
for the manner in which they have rendered it, 
shall we not honour them I Yes, verily, wherever 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be made known, 
that which they thus did for the Lords burial 
shall be told for a memorial of them ; and hence- 
forth we shall forget of Joseph that hitherto he 
had concealed his discipleship, and acted as if he 
were a stranger to the Lord, now that, when Christ 
was in such a special sense a stranger on the earth, 
he opened his own new sepulchre to take him 
in ; and we shall forget it of Nicodemus that it 
was by night he had come to Jesus, now that, 
upon this last sad day he came forth so openly, 
with his costly offering of myrrh and aloes, to 
embalm Christ for the burial. Of the Galilean 
women we have nothing to forget ; but let this 
be the token wherewith we shall remember them, 
that, the last at the cross and the first at the 
sepulchre, they were the latest at the grave : 
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for Joseph has departed ; Xicodemus and the rest 
are gone ; but there, while the sun goes down, 
and the evening shadows deepen around, the very 
solitude and gloom of the place such as might 
have warned them away — there are Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary to be seen sitting over 
against the sepulchre, unable to tear themselves 
from the spot, gazing through their tears at the 
place where the body of their Lord is laid. 

Let us now bestow a parting look upon the 
burying-ground. " In the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden, and in that garden a 
sepulchre/' Plant yourselves before that sepulchre, 
and look around. This is no place of graves; 
here rise around you no memorials of the dead. 
You see but a single sepulchre, and that sepul- 
chre in a garden. Strange mingling this of oppo- 
sites, the garden of life and growth and beauty, 
circling the sepulchre of death, corruption, and 
decay. Miniature of the strange world we live in. 
Wliat garden of it which has not its own grave ? 
Your path may, for a time, be through flowers and 
fragrance ; follow it far enough, it leads ever to 
a grave. But this sepulchre in this garden sug- 
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gests other and happier thoughts. It was in a 
garden once of old — in Eden, that death had his 
first summons given, to find there his first prey ; 
it is in a garden here at Calvary, that the last 
enemy of mankind has the death-blow given to 
him— the great Conqueror is in his turn over- 
come. Upon that stone, then, which they rolled 
to the mouth of the sepulchre, let us engrave the 
words — " death, where is thy sting ? grave, 
where is thy victory ? Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." What a change it has made in the cha- 
racter and aspect of the grave, that our Saviour 
himself once lay in it ! It has stripped it of its 
terrors, and to many a weary one given it an at- 
tractive rather than a repulsive look. I heard a 
voice from heaven saying — it needed a voice from 
heaven to assure us of the truth — " Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord." The grave to 
such is, indeed, a bed of blessed rest. Buried 
with Jesus, they repose till the hour of the great 
awakening cometh, when with him they shall 
arise to that newness of life over which no 
shadow of death shall ever pass. 
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It is in the hope that they may win for the 
explanation of Christ's death presented in the 
preceding pages a larger measure of attention 
than it has yet received, that the following 
letters from eminent medical authorities are 
appended: — 

From JAMES BEGBIE, M.D., F.R.8.K., 

Fellow, and late President, of the Royal College of PhyHiciaiiH of 
Edinburgh ; Physician to the Queen in Scotland. 

My dear Dr. Hanna, — I cannot help accepting, an 
correct, the explanation which Dr. Stroud has offered — 
and which you have adopted, and so strikingly applied 
— of the physical cause of the death of Christ, namely, 
rupture of the Heart, and consequent effusion of blood 
into the pericardium, the investing sheath of that organ. 

Such a lesion accounts for the phenomena recorded 
in the Scriptures regarding him, namely, the earlier than 
usual cessation of life during crucifixion, and the issu- 
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ing of blood and water on the piercing of his side with 
the spear. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that rupture of 
the Heart is comparatively a rare affection, and that the 
cases of it on record are, so far as I know, limited to 
those in advanced life, or to such as have been labour- 
ing under some degeneration of the structure of the 
organ, a condition which rendered it liable to be torn 
when subjected to the pressure of severe physical exer- 
tion, or the weight of mental agony. Now, in regard 
to Christ, we know that at the period of his death he 
was in the prime of life ; and that as morally he was 
" holy, harmless, and undefined," so physically he was 
without spot or blemish. 

How intensely does this consideration magnify the 
sufferings he endured ! We see him in the agony in 
the Garden, and under the bloody sweat. We follow 
him to Calvary, and see him under the hiding of his 
Father's face, bearing our sins in his own body on the 
tree. We cannot estimate the anguish of his holy 
human soul during these awful hours, when there was 
drawn from him that most touching language, "My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;" but we 
can in some measure understand how his bodily frame, 
subjected to the full weight both of mental and bodily 
suffering, should yield and give way at the fountain of life, 
and how Christ, in his death, should thus literally fulfil 
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the prophetic words of Old Testament writings concern- 
ing him : " Reproach hath broken my heart." I shrink 
from treading farther on this sacred ground, and remain, 
dear Dr. Hanna, yours affectionately, 

J. BEGBIE. 

10, Charlotte Square, 

Edinburgh, 26th April 1862. 



From J. Y. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Professor of Medicine and Midwifery in the University of Kdinburgh ; 
and Physieian-Aceoueheur to the Queen in Scotland. 

My dear Dr. Hanna, — Ever since reading, sonic 
ten or twelve years ago, Dr. Stroud's remarkable treatise 
" On the Physical Cause of Christ's Death," I have 
been strongly impressed with the belief that the views 
which he has adopted and maintained on this subject 
were fundamentally correct. Nor has this opinion been 
in any way altered by a perusal of some later observa- 
tions published on the same question, both here and on 
the Continent. 

That the immediate cause of the death of our blessed 
Saviour was — speaking medically — laceration or rupture 
of the heart, is a doctrine in regard to which there can 
be no absolute certainty ; but, assuredly, in favour of it 
there is a very high amount of circumstantial proba- 
bility. 

Let me try to state the arguments for this view in 
the form of a few brief propositions. 

Y 
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I. His death was not the mere result of crucifixion ; 
for, 1st, The period was too short ; a person in the 
prime of life, as Christ was, not dying from this mode 
of mortal punishment in six hours, as He did, but usu- 
ally surviving till the second or third day, or even 
longer. 2dly, The attendant phenomena, at the time 
of actual death, were different from those of crucifixion. 
The crucified died, as is well known, under a lingering 
process of gradual exhaustion, weakness, and faintness. 
On the contrary, Christ cried with a loud voice, and 
spoke once and again, — all apparently within a few 
minutes of His dissolution. 

II. No known injury, lesion, or disease of the brain, 
lungs, or other vital organs could, I believe, account for 
such a sudden termination of His sufferings in death, 
except (1.) arrestment of the action of the heart by 
fatal fainting or syncope ; or (2.) rupture of the walls 
of the heart or larger blood-vessels issuing from it. 

III. The attendant symptoms — particularly the loud 
cry and subsequent exclamations — show that death was 
not the effect of mortal fainting, or mere fatal arrest- 
ment of the action of the heart by syncope. 

IV. On the other hand, these symptoms were such as 
have been seen in cases of rupture of the walls of the 
heart. Thus, in the latest book published in the Eng- 
lish language on Diseases of the Heart, the eminent 
author, Dr. Walshe, Professor of Medicine in University 
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College, London, when treating of the symptoms indi- 
cating death by rapture of the heart, observes, " The 
hand is suddenly carried to the front of the chest, a 
piercing shriek uttered," etc. The rapidity of the re- 
sulting death is regulated by the size and Hhape of the 
ruptured opening ; but usually death speedily ensues in 
consequence of the blood escaping from the interior of 
the heart into the cavity of the surrounding heart-sue 
or pericardium ; which sac has, in cases of rupture of 
the heart, been found on dissection to contain Home 
times two, three, or more pounds of blood accumulated 
within it, and usually separated into clot and serum, or 
" blood and water," as seen in blood when collected out 
of the body in a cup or basin in common blood-letting. 

V. No medical jurist would, in a witness-box, venture 
to assert, from the mere symptoms preceding death, that 
a person had certainly died of rupture of the heart. 
To obtain positive jrroof that rupture of the heart wan 
the cause of death, a post-mortem examination of the 
chest would be necessary. In ancient times, such dis- 
sections were not practised. But the details left regard- 
ing Christ's death are most strikingly peculiar in this 
respect, that they offer us the result of a very rude dis- 
section, as it were, by the gash made in His side after 
death by the thrust of the Roman soldier's spear. The 
effect of that wounding or piercing of the side was an 
escape of " blood and water," visible to the Apostle 
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John standing some distance off ; and I do not believe 
that anything could possibly account for this appearance, 
as described by that Apostle, except a collection of blood 
effused into the sac of the pericardium in consequence of 
rupture of the heart, and subsequently separated into 
the usual red clot and white or limpid serum. 

VI. Mental emotions and passions are well known by 
all to atfect the actions of the heart in the way of palpi- 
tation, fainting, etc. That these emotions and pas- 
sions, when in overwhelming excess, occasionally though 
rarely, produce laceration or rupture of the walls of the 
heart, is stated by most medical authorities, who have 
written on the affections of this organ ; and our poets 
even allude to this effect as an established fact, — 

"The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break." 

But if ever a human heart was riven and ruptured by 
the mere amount of mental anguish that was endured, it 
would surely — we might even argue a priori — be that 
of our Redeemer, when, during these dark and dreadful 
hours on the cross, He suffered for sin, the maledic- 
tion of God and man, " full of anguish," and now " very 
sorrowful, even unto death." 

There are theological as well as medical arguments in 
favour of the opinion that Christ in reality died from a 
ruptured or broken heart. You know them infinitely 
better than I do. But 
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VII. If the various wondrous prophecies and minute 
predictions in Psalms xxii. and lxix., regarding the cir- 
cumstances connected with Christ's death be justly held 
as literally true, such as, " They pierced my hands and 
my feet," " they part my garments among them, and 
cast lots upon my vesture," etc., why should we re- 
gard as merely metaphorical, and not as literally true 
also, the declarations in the same Psalms, " Reproach 
hath broken my heart," " My heart is like wax, it is 
melted in the midst of my bowels." And 

VIII. Death by mere crucifixion was not a form of 
death in which there was much, if indeed any, shedding 
of blood. The whole language and types of Scripture, 
however, involve the idea that the atonement for our 
sins was obtained by the blood of Christ shed for us 
during His death on the cross. But this was assuredly 
attained in the fullest possible sense, under the view 
that the immediate cause of His dissolution was rupture 
of the heart, and the consequent fatal escape of His life- 
blood from the central fountain of the circulation. 

It has always appeared — to my medical mind at 
least — that this view of the mode by which death 
was produced in the human body of Christ, intensi- 
fies all our thoughts and ideas regarding the enormity 
of the astounding sacrifice which He made for our sinful 
race upon the cross. Nothing can possibly be more 
striking and startling than the appalling and terrible 
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passiveness with which God as man submitted, for our 
sakes, His incarnate body to all the horrors and tortures 
of the crucifixion. But our wonderment at the stu- 
pendous sacrifice only increases when we reflect that, 
whilst thus enduring for our sins the most cruel and 
agonizing form of corporeal death, He was ultimately 
" slain," not by the effects of the anguish of His cor- 
poreal frame, but by the effects of the mightier anguish 
of His mind ; the walls of His heart — like the veil, as 
it were, in the temple of His human body — becoming 
rent and riven, as for us " He poured out his soul unto 
death ; " in that awful hour " the travail of his soul " 
thus standing out greater than even the travail of his 
body. 

Believe me, my dear Dr. Hanna, ever affectionately 
yours, 



J. Y. SIMPSON. 



52, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
May 1, 1862. 



From JOHN STRUTHERS, M.D., F.R.C.S., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, Surgeons' Hall. 

Dear Dr. Hanna, — I do not think that any in- 
telligent medical man will read Dr. Stroud's treatise 
On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christy without 
being satisfied with the explanation. No other hypo- 
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thesis will satisfactorily explain the separate escape 
of blood and water from a wound in that region, and 
all the incidents attending the death of Christ are 
entirely accounted for by the hypothesis of rupture 
of the heart, and the separation of the watery and the 
red constituents of the blood within the distended peri- 
cardium, on the puncture of which they would escape* 
forcibly. The various cases of rupture of the heart 
from mental emotion, with similar separation of the 
watery and the red parts of the blood, collected by 
Dr. Stroud, and also his cases of bloody sweat, form a 
body of extremely interesting illustration and proof, and 
altogether the treatise is a monument of careful research 
and cautious reasoning. To medical men it has a 
special additional value as accounting for incidents which 
force themselves upon the medical mind for explanation. 
Those of my brethren who have not read Dr. Stroud's 
book, must be much puzzled, as I was before I had read 
it, to account for the escajH* of water after, and distinct 
from, blood, from a wound in that part of the body — 
supposing the words " blood and water" to be accepted 
literally, which there need be no hesitation now in doing. 
Of course, the rupture of the heart is in every asi>ect 
the great point of interest, the escape of the blood and 
water being of importance only as an incident which, 
having been seen, requires explanation, and as farther 
bearing on the previous rupture of the heart. 
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To all, Dr. Stroud's treatise must be interesting, not 
as raising or gratifying curiosity, but as an intelligent 
explanation of the incidents themselves, and, still more, 
as a new illustration of the awful agony which our 
Redeemer must have suffered. I was indebted to you 
for first bringing Dr. Stroud's book under my notice, 
and I have since repeatedly recommended it to the 
notice of my medical friends and students. I find lately 
that the first edition is now exhausted, and hope that 
it will not be long before a new edition of so valuable 
a work makes its appearance. 

Believe me, with much respect, yours very sincerely, 

JOHN STRUTHERS. 

:*, Park Place, £di nbvuuu, 
M<n/ 1, 1802. 
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The book is worthy of the subject to which it is devoted."— London 
Review, December 15. 

" Such works as Sir David Brewster's careful, though rather partial, 
biography, are of the utmost value in presenting a faithful summary of 
all that materially illustrates the character of the mind of our great philo- 
sopher."— Quarterly Review, October 1861. 
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Margaret Maria Gordon (Brewster). 

Lady Elinor Mordaunt ; or, Sunbeams in the 

Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

" To say of this book, that it is written in a style which is worthy of 
its theme is no greater praise than it merits." — Morning Post, January 10. 

" The kindly and generous spirit of the book, its quiet and impressive 
religiousness, the earnestness which characterizes every page, and the 
sunny cheerfulness which make it the pleasantest of reading, cannot fail 
to endear it to many of those for whom it has been written. We thank 
Mrs. Gordon for this last and best of her books most sincerely and cor- 
dially."— The Scottish Press, January 9. 

Letters from Cannes and Nice. Illustrated 

by a Lady. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Work; or, Plenty to do and How to do it. 

Thirty-second thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Little Millie and her Four Places. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cheap Editioa Forty-second thousand. Limp, 

Is. 

Sunbeams in the Cottage ; or, What Women 

may do. A narrative chiefly addressed to the Working 
Classes. Cheap Edition. Thirty-sixth thousand. Cloth 
limp, la 

The Word and the World. Tenth Edition, 

18mo, sewed, 2d. 

Leaves of Healing for the Sick and Sorrowful. 

Fcap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Motherless Boy ; with an Illustration by 

J. Noel Faton, U.S.A. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. 
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Rev. James D. Burns, M.A. 

The Vision of Prophecy, and other Poems. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

John Brown, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

HorsB Subsecivae ; Locke and Sydenham, 

with other occasional Papers. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
each. 

"Of all the John Browns commend us to Dr. John Brown — the 
physician, the man of genius, the humourist, the student of men, women, 
and dogs. By means of two beautiful volumes he has given the public a 
share of his bye-hours, and more pleasant hours than these it would be 
difficult to find in any life. 

" Dr. Brown's masterpiece is the story of a dog called * Rab.' The 
tale moves from the most tragic pathos to the most reckless humour, and 
could not have been written but by a man of genius. Whether it moves 
tears or laughter, it is perfect in its way, and immortalizes its author."— 
Times, October 21, 1861.. 

"With his pen Dr. Brown has depicted dogs as powerfully and 
humanly as Landseer has done with his pencil." — Oriental Budget, April 
1, 1861. 

" The work now before us will be so generally read in Scotland that it 
is superfluous to describe its contents to the public." — Courant, June 6, 
1861. 

Supplementary Chapter to the Life of the 

Rev. John Brown, D.D. A Letter to the Rev. John 
Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo, sewed, 2a 

"It forms an' indispensable appendix to the admirable memoir of 
Dr. Cairns, and it will, if possible, increase the love with which Dr. 
Brown's memory is cherished."— Scottish Guardian, January 5. 

" There is a fresh luxuriance is the fltyle, that charms and fascinates 
the reader." — Glasgow Saturday Post, January 5. 

Rab and his Friends ; Extracted from ' Horse 

Subsecivte.' Eighteenth thousand. Fcap. sewed, 6cL 

Rab and his Friends. By John Brown, M.D. 

With Illustrations by George Harvey, R.S.A.', J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., and J. R In 1 vol. small 4to, price 6s. 
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"With Brains, Sir;" Extracted from 'Horce 

SubsecivaB.' Fourth thousand. Fcap. sowed, Gci 
John Cairns, D.D. 

Memoirs of John Brown, D.D., senior Minister 

of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton Place, 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church, with Supplementary Chapter 
by his Son, John Brown, M.l). Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

"The Memoir is exceedingly well written." "Every one should 
read the last chapter of Or. Cairns' Memoir, giving an account of the 
closing scene of Dr. Brown's Ufa."— Scotsman, September 11. 

" In preparing and publishing these memoirs, Dr. Cairns has conferred 
upon us a moat valuable gift, and has fulfilled his own part with great 
discrimination and ability" — Evan, Christendom. 

Samuel Brown. 

Lectures on the Atomic Theory, and Essays, 

Scientific and Literary, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Rev. John Bbuoe, D. D., Minister of Free St. Andrew's 
Church, Edinburgh. 

The Biography of Samson. Illustrated and 

Applied. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
J. F. Campbell. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally 

collected, with a Translation by J. F/Cainpbell. 2 vols., 
extra fcap., cloth, ICb. 

"Mr. Campbell has published a collection of tales, which will be 
regarded as one of the greatest literary surprises of the present century. 
It is the first instalment of what was to be expected from any fair state- 
ment of the scientific value of popular tales. ... It required some 
striking demonstration of the real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic 
scholars from their apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the first 
fruit, in a work that is most admirably edited by the head of a family 
beloved and honoured in those breezy western isles, who has produced a 
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book which will be equally prized in the nursery, in the drawing-room, 
and in the library ." — Times, November 5th. 

u They are the 'Arabian Nights of Celtic Scotland,* and as such we 
recommend them as a present for the young." — Critic, November 24th. 

" We feel assured that Mr. Campbell's labours will be rewarded with 
such signal success as shall encourage him to extend them in every direction 
oyer the rich field which he has been the first to explore and cultivate." 
— Spectator, November 24th. 

" The book is one that no modern student can afford to miss, and that 
few persons of any age or degree of culture would not come to again and 
again. — Daily News, December 28th. 

A New Volume of West Highland Tales, By 

J. F. Campbell. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

F. H. Carter. 

Book-keeping, adapted to Commercial and 

Judicial Accounting, with Styles. By F. H. Carter, 
Member of the Society of Chartered Accountants, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 

Life and Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers ; 

Memoirs by Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. 4 vola, 8vo, 

cloth, £2 : 2s. 

- Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12& 

A Selection from the Correspondence of Dr. 

Chalmers, uniform with the Memoirs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

10s. 6d. 

Posthumous Works, 9 vola, 8vo. — 

Daily Scripture Headings. 3 vols., £1:11:6. 

Sabbath Scripture Readings. 2 vols., £1 : Is. 

Sermons. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

Institutes of Theology. 2 vols., £1 : Is. 

Prelections on Butler's Analogy, etc. 1 vol., 10s. 6VL 

Sabbath Scripture Readings. Cheap Edition, 2 vola, 

crown 8vo, 10a 
Daily Scripture Readings. CJieap Edition, 2 vola., crown 

8vo, 10s. 
Astronomical Discourses. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Lectures on the Romans. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
Institutes of Theology. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
Political Economy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Select Works, in 1 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, per vol. 6s. 

Vols. I. and II. — Lectures on the Romans, 2 vols. 

Vols. III. and IV.— Sermons, 2 vol*. 

Vol. V. — Natural Theology, Lectures on Butler's Analogy, &c. 

Vol. VI. — Christian Evidence?, lectures on Palev's Evidences, &c 

Vols. VII. and VI IF Institutes of Theology, 2 vols. 

Vol. IX. — Political Economv ; with Cognate Essavs. 

Vol. X.— Polity of a Nation. 

VoL XI. — Church and College Establishments. 

Vol. XIL — Moral Philosophy, Introductory Essays, Index, Ac. 

Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, 

etc., in the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland. 
In one vol. 4to, with Illustrations, price 25s. 

" Alighting on a hook that has discoveries in it is pretty nearly as 
good as making the discoveries for one's self. In either case, there is an 
impulse to come forward and let the fact he known, lest some other should 
be the first to make the revelation. It is thus that we are tempted, with 
more than usual promptitude, to notice this book, which contains valuable 
and striking novelties from an untrodden archaeological ground. . . . 
That something might be found in the west had been hinted, in accounts 
of some curious relics, by Professor Innes and his friend, Dr. Reeves, but 
it has fallen to the author of the present volume to go thoroughly to work 
and excavate the neglected treasure." — Scotsman, April 24. 

" This volume certainly fulfils its title, and gives us an excellent idea 
of the Characteristics of the Ancient Religious Architecture of the Main- 
land and Western Isles of Scotland."— Saturday Review, July 27, 1861. 

Nathaniel Culverwell, M.A. 

Of the Light of Nature, a Discourse by 

Nathaniel Culverwell, M.A, Edited by John Brown, D.D., 
with a critical Essay on the Discourse by John Cairns, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Professor Dalzel. 

The Annals of the University of Edinburgh. 

By Andrew Dalzel, formerly Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh ; with a Memoir of the Compiler, 
and Portrait after Raeburn. In one vol. demy 8vo. 

[In preparation. 
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George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 

The Story of Burnt Njal ; or, Life in Iceland 

at the end of the Tenth Century. From the Icelandic of 
the Njals Saga, By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. In 2 vols. 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 28s. 

<* Considered as a picture of manners, customs, and characters, the 

Sala has a merit equal in our eyes to that of the Homeric poems them- 
ves."— Edinburgh Review, October 1861. 

" The majority of English readers would have been surprised to be 
told that in the literature of Iceland there was preserved a story of life and 
manners in the heroic age, which for simple force and truthfulness is, as 
far as we know, unequalled in European history and poetry, and is not 
unworthy of being compared, not indeed for its poetic richness and power, 
but for the insight which it gives into ancient society, with the Homeric 
poems." — Guardian, May 1. 

" A work, of which we gladly repeat the judgment of a distinguished 
American writer, that it is unsurpassed by any existing monument in the 
narrative department of any literature, ancient or modern." — Saturday 
Review. 

" An historical romance of the tenth century, first narrated almost at 
the very time and by the very people to whom it refers, nearly true as to 
essential facts, and quite true in its pictures of the customs and the temper 
of the old Norsemen, about whom it tells, is in these volumes edited with 
the soundest scholarship by Dr. Dasent. There was need of a thorough 
study of the life and language of the early colonists of Iceland for the 
effective setting forth of this Njal a, or saga of NjaL"— Examiner, March 30. 

" This « Story of Burnt Njal' is worthy of the translator of the Norse 
Tales : a work of interest to the antiquary and the lover of legendary lore— 
that is, to every one capable of appreciating those sources of history which 
are at once the most poetic and the most illustrative of the character and 
growth of nations. The events of the story happened while the conflict 
of the two creeds of Christ and Odin was yet going on in the minds of 
the Northmen. We must pass the book over to the reader's attentive 
consideration, for there are few portions of it that are not pregnant with 
interest and instruction for a reflective mind." — Athenoeum. 

" Hurriedly and imperfectly as we have traced the course of this tale 
divine, it must be evident tQ. all who have accompanied us in our progress 
that there is real Homeric stuff in it The Saga has a double value, an 
aesthetic and an historic value. Through it we may learn how men 
and women in Iceland, near a thousand years ago, lived, loved, and 
died."— Spectator, April 20. 

" Mr. Dasent has given us a thoroughly faithful and accurate transla- 
tion of the * Niala ; or, the Story of Njal/ the longest and certainly the 
best of all the Icelandic Sagas. The style is that pure Saxon idiom with 
which the readers of his 'Norse Popular Tales' are familiar. To the 
translation are prefixed disquisitions on Iceland ; its religion, constitution, 
and public and private life ; and the appendix contains a very amusing 
essay on piracy and the Vikings, the biography of Ounnhillda, the wicked 
queen of Eric of the Bloody-axe, king of Norway, and afterwards warder 
of Northumberland, and a disquisition on the old Icelandic currency."— 
7tme$, April 8. 
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George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 

Popular Tales from the Norse, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the origin and diffusion of Popular Tales. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



A Selection from Dasent's Popular Tales 

from the Norse. With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

The Prose, or Younger Edda. Commonly 

ascribed to Snorri Sturluson. Translated from the Old 
Norse, by George Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. A New Edi- 
tion, with an Introduction, in one volume, crown 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

James Dodds. 

The Fifty Years' Struggle of the Scottish 

Covenanters, 1638-88. Third Edition, fcap., cloth, 5a. 

"The volume before us is by a Mr. Dodds, with whose name we 
were not previously acquainted. His Lectures on the Covenanters were 
addressed to popular audiences, and they are calculated to be exceedingly 
popular. . . . They have merits of their own ; they are in passages 
very eloquent; they are full of graphic touches; they appeal with no 
small success to our sympathies; and, though we cannot endorse the 
leading idea of the book, we must do it all honour as an advance upon 
previous ideas on the same subject." — Times. 

" This is an excellent little book, written in a large-hearted, earnest, 

pious, and thoroughly manly spirit The style is forcible, 

graphic, and robust ; now and then perhaps a little stiff, sometimes pseudo- 
rhetorical, but, in general, well suited to the subject .... These 
men, whatever be the reader's prepossessions, are really worth reading 
about There was manhood in them." — Spectator. 

Dunbar. 

From London to Nice. A Journey through 

France, and Winter in the Sunny South. By Rev. W. B. 
Dunbar, of Glencairn. 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 
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Edinburgh University Calendar, 1861-1862, 

Corrected to October 15, 1861, and containing all the new 
Lists for Examination in Medicine and Arts. Authorized 
by the Senatus Academicus. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 

M. Lam£ Fleury, Auteur de plusieurs ouvrages d* education. 

L'Histoire d'Angleterre racont6e k la Jeu- 

nesse, augment6e d'ime table analitique. 1 8mo, cloth, 2s. 6& 

L'Histoire de France, racont6e h la Jeunesse. 

18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Rev. A. L. R Foote, author of " Incidents in the life of 
our Saviour." 

Christianity viewed in some of its Leading 

Aspects. Fcap., cloth, 3s. 

" It may seem high praise, when we state that sometimes, in the fresh- 
ness, breadth, and definiteness of the author's thinking, we have been 
reminded of the posthumous lecture of Foster."— News of the Churches. 

Fragments of Truth, being the exposition of 

several passages of Scripture. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. 

Dr. W. T. Gairdner. 

Public Health in relation to Air and Water. 

By W. T. Gairdner, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, and Lecturer on the Practice of 
Medicine. In one vol. fcap. 8vo. 

By same Author. 

Medicine and Medical Education. Three 

Lectures, with Notes and Appendix 12mo, cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 
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Clinical and Pathological Notes on Pericarditis. 

8vo, sewed, price Is. 

Archibald Geikie of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. 

The Story of a Boulder, or Gleanings from the 

Note Book of a Field Geologist Illustrated with wood- 
cuts. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

"We do not know a more readable book on a scientific subject, and it 
will be invaluable to young people, as well as interesting to those who 
are already acquainted with the subject it treats of."— Clerical Journal. 

The Giants, the Knights, and the Princess 

Verbena. A Fairy Story, with illustrations by Hunkil 
Phranc. 4to, boards, 2s. 6d. 

George Grub, A.M. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from 

the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time. By 
George Grub, A.M. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. Fine 
Paper Copies, 52s. 6d. 

Bev. William Hanna, LL.D., author of 'Memoirs of 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D.' 

Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or, Sketches of 

the rise of the Reformation in England, and of the Early 
History of Protestantism in France. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

The Healing Art, the Right Hand of the 

Church : or, Practical Medicine an Essential Element in 
the Christian System. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
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Homely Hints from the Fireside, by the 

author of « Little Things.' Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

"A collection of excellent counsel on everyday subjects." — Courrnt 

" Many readers will be grateful for its advice, and delighted with its 
homeliness and pleasant gossip." — Scottish Press, 

"This little volume contains many 'homely hints' of the most truly 
valuable kind."— Falkirk Herald. 

" Some of the * hints 1 will be found moat acceptable to those who have 
to regulate the domestic economy of a household, whether large or small ; 
and other parts of the book contain advice which cannot fail to be of 
service to most people."— Court Journal. 

Miss Susan Horner, translator of ( Colletas Naples. 1 

A Century of Despotism in Naples and Sicily, 

1759-1859. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sketches of Early Scottish Social Life. By 

Professor C. Innes. Contents : 1. On the Old Scotch Law 
of Marriage and Divorce. 2. A Sketch of the State of 
Society before and immediately after the Reformation in 
Scotland. 3. A Chapter on Old Scotch Topography and 
Statistics. 

Scotland in the Middle Ages. Sketches of 

Early Scotch History and Social Progress. By Professor 
C. Innes. With Maps Illustrative of the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Divisions in the Tenth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

"All who wish to learn what early Scotland really was, will prize it 
highly ."-Scotsman, January 7. 

" The students of the Edinburgh University have reason to be congra- 
tulated on the qualities of their Professor of History, and the general 
public ought to be thankful for this volume." . . . " More of real his- 
tory may here be learned in a few hours than from some more pretentious 
works in as many weeks ; and, what is still better, ingenuous youth, if 
ingenuous indeed, will here take a noble enthusiasm, which will stimulate 
to long, laborious, and delightful research.'*— Dial, November 9. 
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Sketches of Early Scotch History. By Cosmo 

Innes, F.S.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. 1 . The Church ; its Old Organisation, Parochial 
and Monastic. 2. Universities. 3. Family History. In 
one vol., 8vo, price 16s. 

" It is since Scottish writers have abandoned the search of a lost poli- 
tical history, have dropped their enthusiasm for a timid and turbulent 
ecclesiastical history, and have been content to depict the domestic annals 
of the people, to enter their shops and their houses, to follow them in the 
streets and the fields, and to record their every-day life — their eating and 
their drinking, their dress, their pleasures, their marriages, their wealth 
and their science — that Scottish history has become an enticing study. 
... In this new path none has been more active than Mr. Cosmo Innes." 
— Times, April 8. 

u This is a valuable collection of materials, from which future his- 
torians of Scotland may extract a solid basis for many portions of their 

work This recapitulation of the contents of the volume before us 

shews that it is a treasury of valuable documents, from which may be 
framed a better domestic history of Scotland during the middle ages than 
we yet possess. It reveals many inner characteristics of a shrewd, enter- 
terprising, yet cautious people, as they were floating down the stream of 
time to blend with their co-civic races in an amicable fusion of political 
interests."— Morning Post, April 8. 

" Mr. Innes, who is favourably known to us as the author of a work 
entitled * Scotland in the Middle Ages,' has attempted, in his * Sketches of 
Early Scotch History? to open up the still tangled wild of his country's 
annals, down to a later period, joining modern thought and customs to 
mediaeval beliefs and usages. ... Of the home life in Scotland, Mr. Innes 
gives us some very attractive notices, passing in review no less than four 
collections of family documents— the Morton, the Breadalbane, the Caw- 
dor, and the Kilravock papers. Abounding, as these papers do, in social 
illustrations, and sketching, as they do, the character and spirit of the 
age, the condition and customs of the people, they cannot fail to instruct 
and entertain. Touches of reality, pleasant bits of gossip, records of wind 
and weather, household doings and sayings, are all to be found scattered 
over these family papers."— Spectator, April Q. 

. . . . " The length of our quotations prevents us from dwelling on the 
encomiums this work so really deserves. The charms of literary composi- 
tion are hardly expected in antiquarian researches. Knowledge and 
judgment are more looked for, but how well Mr. Innes has combined 
acumen with the power of investing his subject with interest, the most 
casual inspection will prove. He has added an important volume to the 
literature of his country, and doubtless will have many followers in a 
branch of authorship which is at once instructive and amusing."— Glasgow 
Courier, March 28. 
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Concerning Some Scotch Surnames. 1 vol., 

small 4to, cloth antique, 5s. 

" We can safely recommend this volume to those who are interested 
in the subject*" — Caledonian Mercury, October 26.' 

" Those fond of etymological pursuits will find in it matter to interest 
them ; and the general reader cannot open it without finding in it some- 
thing that will suit even his capricious taste." — Atlas, October 27. 

Instructive Picture Books. 3 vols., folio, 

boards, 10s. 6d. each. 

i. 

The Instructive Picture Book. A few Attractive Lessons from the 
Natural History of Animals. By Adam White, Assistant, Zoological 
Department, British Museum. With 58 folio coloured Plates. Fourth 
Edition, containing many new Illustrations by J. B., J. Stewart, and others. 

ii. 

The Instructive Picture Book. Lessons from the Vegetable World. 
By the Author of " The Heir of Redcliffe," " The Herb of the Field," &c 
62 folio coloured Plates, arranged by Robert M. Stark, Edinburgh. 

in. 
The Instructive Picture Book. Lessons from the Geographical 
Distribution of Animals; or, The Natural History of the Quadrupeds 
which Characterize the Principal Divisions of the Globe. By M. H. H.J. 
60 folio coloured Illustrations. 

The New Picture Book. Pictorial Lessons 

on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under 
Seven Years of Age. With Explanations by Nicholas 
Bohny. 36 oblong folio coloured Illustrations. Price 
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Dr. Irving. 



The History of Scottish Poetry, from the 

Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 
By the late David Irving, LL.D. Edited by John Aitken 
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Carlyle, M.D. With a Memoir and Glossary. In one 
vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

" Such a book was demanded to supply a gap in Scottish literature, 
and being executed with adequate knowledge of the subject, must be 
recognised as a standard work — Spectator, October 19. 

" The book seems to us to exhaust the subject, and is therefore of 
permanent value."— Dumfries Herald, October 25. 

Lord Kinloch. 

A Hand-book of Faith, framed out of a Lay- 
man's experience. By the Honourable Lord Kinloch. 
Second Edition. In one volume, fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

Dr. J. G. Kurr, Professor of Natural History in the 
Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart. 

The Mineral Kingdom, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions of the most important Minerals, Bocks, and Petri- 
factions, folio, half-bound, 31s. 6d. 

The Dean of Lismore's Book. 

Specimens of Ancient Gaelic Poetry. Col- 
lected between the years 1512 and 1529 by the Eev. 
James M'Gregor, Dean of Lismore — illustrative of the 
Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior 
to the Sixteenth Century. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by the Kev. Thomas Maclauchlan. The Intro- 
duction and additional Notes by William F. Skene. In 
one vol demy 8vo. 

Little Ella and the Fire-King, and other 

Fairy Tales, by M. W., with Illustrations by Henry 
Warren. Second Edition. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. 
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Rev. Norman M'Leod, D.D. 

The Earnest Student; being Memorials of 

John Mackintosh. By the Rev. Norman M*Leod, D.D. 
10th Edition, fcap., cloth, 6s. 

" Full of the most instructive materials, and admirably compiled. We 
are sure that a career of unusual popularity awaits it. Nor can any 
student peruse it without being quickened by its example of candour, 
assiduity, and happy self-consecration." — Excelcior. 

Deborah ; or Christian Principles for Domes- 
tic Servants; with Extract Readings for the Fireside. 
Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. 

" Altogether this work is well worthy of its author." — Glasgow Herald. 

Rev. Dr. M'Cosh and Dr. Dickie. 

Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* We are glad to find this work in its second edition. It is an able 
and satisfactory examination of one of the most interesting yet difficult 
problems of modern science." — Bradford Review. 

Memoirs of Francis L. Mackenzie; late of 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; with Notices of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. By 
Rev. Charles Popham Miles, MA., M.D., F.L.S. Fcap., 
cloth, 6s. 

John G. Macvicar, D.D. Author of * An Inquiry into 
Human Nature,' &c. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. With 

Hlustrationa Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

First Lines of Science Simplified, and the 

Structure of Molecules Attempted, by the Rev. J. G. Mac- 
vioar, D.D. 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 
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Hermann Meyer, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Zurich. 

The correct form of Shoes. Why the Shoe 

Pinches. A contribution to Applied Anatomy. Translated 
from the German by John Stirling Craig, L.R.C.P.E., 
L.R.C.S.E. Third Edition. Fcap., sewed, Cd. 

"A sixpenny pamphlet which should be profoundly studied by all who 
suffer on their toes." — Examiner, August 8. 

" The English translation of Dr. Meyer's essay (published by Edmon- 
ston and Douglas), exact in detail and clearly illustrated by drawings, is 
enough to enable any man to lay down the law clearly to his bootmaker. 
It is sixpennyworth of knowledge, that will, we hope, be the ruin of the 
fashion that has put thousands of people into actual torment of pain, and 
denies to most of us the full and free use of our legs." — All the Year 
Round, August. 

" We cannot too earnestly recommend to all readers the attentive 
perusal of the little work before us."— London Review, October 15. 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings ; or Re- 
searches in the Mosaic Creation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

Orwell. 

The Bishop's Walk and The Bishop's Times. 

By Orwell. In one vol., fcap. 8vo, price 5a 
J. Payn. 

Richard Arbour ; or, the Scapegrace of the 

Family. By James Payn. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 9s. 

"As might be expected, Mr. Payn displays in his more familiar 
passages the habit of much observation an regards both men and things, 
which contributes so much to give reality and life to novelists' con- 
ception."— Manchester Weekly Expre*B. 

" The above is a work which we can recommend to those readers who 
have & penchant for a good work of Action."— Lincoln Herald, Avgwt 20. 

E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 

Two vols., fcap. 8vo., 6s« each. 
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C. T. Perthes, Professor of Law at Bonn. 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or Literary, 

Religious, and Political Life in Germany from 1789 to 
1843. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

"We regard this volume as among the most interesting that has been 
published of late years."— Dundee Advertiser. 

A. Henry Khind, F.S.A., &c. 

Egypt ; its Climate, Character, and Resources 

as a Winter Resort With an Appendix of Meteorological 
Notea Fcap., cloth, 3a 

John Ruffini. 

Doctor Antonio; a Tale. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

4a 

Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 2a 64 

" This is a very charming story.* — Leeds Mercury. 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or, Passages in the Life of 

an Italian, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5a 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 2a 6<L . 

The Paragreens ; or, a Visit to the Paris 

Universal Exhibition. With Illustrations by John Leech. 
Fcap. cloth, 4a 

John Scarth. 

Twelve Years in China ; the People, the 

Rebels, and the Mandarins, by a British Resident. With 
coloured Illustrations. Second Edition. With an Appen- 
dix. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 10a 6d. 

" One of the most interesting books that has been published on that 
most mysterious country."— Morning Post, April 9. 

" Whether Mr. Scarth be right or not in his political conclusions— and 
he certainly leaves a strong impression upon our minds that he is right— 
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we have to thank him for a very interesting volume." — Chambers's Journal, 
April 14. 

"One of the most amusing and original volumes ever published on 
China. ... He has been at great pains to form correct opinions, and in 
many cases appears to have succeeded. But the external relations of so 
vast an empire are too important to be discussed and dismissed in a para- 
graph. We therefore advise all those who desire to understand the 
question to study Mr. Scarth's volume."— Daily Telegraph, March 21. 

"This volume is very readable, sketching the Chinese and their ways 
in a correct vet lively manner, and containing many judicious extracts 
and observations on such general subjects as the character and religion 
of the Chinese."— Hong-Kong China Mail, April 25. 

"Mr. Scarth's little work will modify the opinions of many among its 
readers concerning the Chinese Empire. Even for those who have as yet 
committed themselves to no definite opinions and felt no special interest 
in regard to the Flowery Land, it is a volume which will repay perusal. 
It is written from a new point of view, and in a new spirit ; and the 
Chinese question is one with at least two sides. The point of view may 
be fixed in a few words bv saying that a ' British Resident ' of twelve 
years in China is not a British official." — Saturday Review, May 5. 

George Seton, Advocate, M.A., Oxon. 

Practical Analysis of the Acts relating to the 

Kegistration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland; 
(17 and 18 Vict., c. 80; 18 Vict., c. 29; and 23 and 
24 Vict., c. 85). With an Appendix, containing the 
Statute, Sheriff's Forms, Tables of Burghs, Sheriffdoms, 
Fees, Penalties, &c, and a copious Index. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Causes of Illegitimacy, particularly in Scot- 
land. With relative Appendices. Being a paper read in 
Glasgow at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the * National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science,' on the 
28th of September 1860. 8vo, sewed, la 

The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scot- 
land, by G. Seton. [In preparation. 

Shirley. 

"At the Seaside." Essays by Shirley, Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
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Professor Simpson. 

Aemona and the Islands of the Forth. 

Notes on an Ancient Oratory or Stone-roofed Cell dis- 
covered in the Island of Inchcoline, <fec. &c. By J. Y. 
Simpson, Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
one vol. [In preparation. 

By the shme Author. 

Archaeology : its Past and its Future Work. 

An Address given to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
In 8vo, price Is. [Ready. 

The Skip Jack, or Wireworm, and the Slug. 

With notices of the Microscope, Barometer, and Thermo- 
meter for the use of Schools. Fcap., cloth limp, 9d. 

Dr. Somerville. 1741-1813. 

My Life and Times ; being the Autobiography 

of the Rev. Thos. Somerville, Minister of Jedburgh, and 
one of His Majesty's Chaplains. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 

" His book is eminently graphic and readable, and it is no mean 
proof of its singular excellence that, following so close in the wake of his 
more imposing friend, Dr. Somerville should bo able to hold his own with 
perfect ease .... Such, then, are a few of the points of interest afforded by 
this carious work, which we accept as a most valuable addition to a most 
interesting species of literature. The style of the book is flowing and 
graceful ; the spirit of it refined and*genial. It is excellently edited by a 
man who knows when to speak and when to be silent — when a foot-note 
is required and when it is not. We may expect that such a book will 
become a favourite among those who read for amusement, and, endowed 
as it is with a careful index, a standard work of reference to those who 
are in search of facts. — IHmes, May 24. 

" The concluding chapters of this volume teem with interest" — Critic, 
April 20. 

Dugald Stewart's Collected Works — Vols. 

I. to X. 8vo, cloth, each 12s. 
Vol. I — Dissertation. 

Vols. II., III., and IV.— Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 3 vols. 
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». VoL V.— Philosophical Essays. 

Vols. VI. and VII.— Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
2 vols. » . 

Vols. VIII. and IX. — Lectures on Political Economy. 2 vols. 

Vol. X.— Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, LL.D., William Robert- 
son, D.D., and Thomas Reid, D.D. To whiph is prefixed a Memoir 
of Dugald Stewart, with Selections from his Correspondence! by John 
Veitch, M.A. 

Supplementary Vol. — Translations of the Passages in Foreign Languages 
contained in the Collected Works ; with (General Index, gratis. 

Professor Stme. 

Observations in Clinical Surgery. By James 

Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. In one vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

Stricture of the Urethra, and Fistula in Per- 

ineo. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. 

8vo, 5s. 

On Diseases of the Rectum. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Illustration * of Medical Evidence and Trial 

by Jury in Scotland. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

The Eight Eeverend The Lord Bishop of London. 

Lessons for School Life ; being Selections 

from Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rugby School 
during his Head Mastership. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

History of Sir Thomas Thumb, by the author 

of 4 T\p Heir of Redcliffe,' « Heartsease,' * Little Duke, 
&c. &c. Illustrated by J. B. 4to, boards, 2s. 
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The Two Cosmos. A Tale of Fifty Years Ago. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 10f. 6d. 

" It excels in what we most of all desire in a novel— freshness 

There is in some passages a" good deal of pathos in it ; and a writer who 
is capable of pathos — not mere maudlin, but genuine, manly feeling — 
belongs to the higher ranks of authorship. Many men have true tender- 
ness of feeling^but, perhaps, the .rarest thing in literature is the art of 
expressing this, tenderntts without being ridiculous, and of drawing tears 
of which the reader is not ashamed. Our author has not much indulged 
-his faculty in this way -tout in one little scene— the deathbed of the elder 
Cosmo's mother. He has been so successful that one cannot help feeling 
his superiority." — Times, January 10th. 

" To call it merely a good novel is to do an injustice to the narrator, 
to say that it is the best of the season would not be absolutely correct, but 
would not be far from the truth. Every one should read it— all who 
read it will heartily recommend it to their friends."— Morning Herald, 
February 2d. 

Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Eegius Professor of Technology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland. 
By his Sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson.- 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

M We lay down the book gratefully and lovingly. To read of such a 
life is refreshing, and strengthening, and inspiring. It is long since we 
read tny biography with equal pleasure; and assured of its general 
acceptance, we pass it on to our readers with our heartiest commenda- 
tion."— The Scottish Press. 

A Memoir of John Wilson (Christopher North), 

late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; compiled from Family Papers, with a Selec-' 
tion from his Correspondence. By his Daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon, [in preparation. 

The Bishop of St. Andrews. 

A United Church of Scotland, England, and 

Ireland, Advocated. A Discourse on the Scottish Refor- 
mation, to which are added Proofs and Illustrations, 
designed to form a manual of Reformation Facts and 
Principles. By the Right Reverend Charles Wcjrdswobth, 
Bishop of St Andrews. 1 voL crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 



